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BROOK TROUT AND THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS 


BY M. LEWIS -CROSBY 


ROOK trout fishing, par- 
ticularly in mountain 
streams, is to most ang- 
lers the pleasantest, if 
not always the most 
profitable, of all kinds of 
fishing. In the constant 

movement and change of scene enjoyed in 
wading a turbulent anfl sometimes perilous 
mountain stream that takes its rise far up 
on the side of some thickly wooded ravine, 
where patches of snow lie hidden under 
ledges of rock and in the thickets until late 
in the season, there is a charm and an ab- 
sence of monotony not found in less active 
kinds of fishing, such as canoe fishing, or 
fishing along the banks of quieter streams. 
The trout found in mountain streams are 
not large, their standard of measurement 
being inches rather than ounces; but they 
are beautiful to look at, and are well worth 
the catching, for an eight- or ten-inch 
trout, hooked in the strong current of a 
Stream that comes rioting down over 
ledges and around huge bowlders, fre- 


quently exhibits unexpected power of 
resistance, and therefore requires a con- 
siderable amount of care and dexterity in 


handling. Besides which, in the clear 
and sometimes shallow water where such 
trout are found, their wariness is of a degree 
that will test the skill and patience of the 
most expert angler. 

The character of a trout is one that 
admits of much careful study, yet one 
which after all it is well-nigh impossible to 
understand. It is difficult, for example, 
to determine why a trout ever takes an 
artificial fly. Is it hunger, curiosity, or 
anger? There are few so-called flies— 
dainty combinations of feathers and tinsel 
—that resemble even remotely any living 
insect. Furthermore, they have no taste, 
like that of the humble angleworm, to 
appeal to a trout’s sensation of hunger and 
cause him to nibble and nibble until he is 
finally caught. Yet | have known a trout 
to act toward a’Silver Doctor or a Professor 
as if it was the most luscious morsel of 
food that had ever been presented to his 
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notice. 1 remember once standing amidst 
a tangle of logs where it was impossible to 
make a cast, or do anything with my fly 
but drop it down between the logs in the 
same way that | would have lowered a 
hook baited with a worm. A fine trout, 
apparently convinced in spite of several 
misses that the gaudy fly was something 
good to eat, finally took it securely, and, 
although the difficulties of my position 
were great, | managed to land him. 
Curiosity doubtless has much influence 
on a trout’s behavior toward a fly, and 
this curiosity is often manifested in a way 
that is very tantalizing to his would-be 
captor. For who among anglers has not 
seen a trout leap repeatedly out of water 
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Changing flies. 
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and fall playfully on a fly, rise quietly” to 
the surface and then, with a quick move- 
ment of his tail, flick the feathered imita- 
tion into the air; or, with an appearance of 
indifference calculated to exasperate the 
best natured of fishermen, nose the fly 
about from one side to the other, yet 
never take it? At such times the only 
thing to do is to pass on to the next likely 
place, with the hope that there the trout 
will show more sense—that is, sense from 
the angler’s point of view. The most sat- 
isfactory feeling that a trout shows toward 
a fly is what appears to be anger, for it 
generally means that the fish will hook 
himself without much assistance from the 
fisherman. In drawing my flies out of 
water for a back cast, I once 
hooked a small trout and threw 
him clear of the hook into a 
pool behind me. | allowed my 
flies to follow and drop on the 
surface of the pool, and, with 
a fierce rush, the tail -fly was 
taken instantly, and hard. In 
a few moments | had my fish 
in hand, and that it was the 
same one that I had so uncere- 
moniously evicted from his 
regular dwelling place, was 
shown by the hook marks in 
his jaw. In thiscase the trout’s 
taking my fly the second time 
was Clearly caused by anger. 
The fly fisherman’s book is 
expected to contain flies suit- 
able for all kinds of places and 
weather conditions: bright flies 
for dull days and dull flies for 
bright days, together with art- 
ificial bugs of various kinds 
and sizes. But there are days 
when rules and experience seem 
to be valueless; and your luck, 
if you have any, will be of the 
hit-or-miss variety. You may 
catch your trout in the most 
approved fashion, using the 
fly universally recognized as 
the one most suitable for the 
time and place, or you may 
fail with the best assortment 
of flies obtainable, and finally 
succeed with the wriggling and 
unpleasant angleworm. Again, 
after continued lack of success 
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Brook Trout and their Surroundings 


with all ordinary means, you may hit upon 
some chance lure that will at once turn 
defeat into victory. 

One day in August, my companion and 
I came to a particularly attractive pool 
made by a sharp bend in the river. There 
was a small fall at each end of the pool, and 
over the center spread the branches of a 
fine birch, shading nearly the entire sur- 
face, yet not hanging low enough to pre- 
vent my reaching every part with my flies. 
It was a place with which | was familiar, 
and in which | had been told by a farmer 
who lived nearby there dwelt a large trout 
that, during the spring and early part of 
the summer, had been fished for by every 
young farm hand in the vicinity. That he 
had become very shy, was cer- 
tain; but I nevertheless deter- 
mined to have a try for him. 
Standing well back, | cast 
into the pool a string of three 
flies, the tail fly a fair-sized 
Silver Doctor, and the other 
two a small Professor and a 
very small Beaver Kill. The 
first four or five casts yielded 
two.good trout. The next 
brought up the big fellow, who, 
to my dismay, rushed at the 
upper fly, which was the tiny 
Beaver Kill. 1 knew at once 
that it was a hopeless case 
with such a small fly; but | 
held on and had the pleasure 
of seeing a very clever perform- 
ance by the fish as he made 
his escape. Heading down 
stream, he slid over the lower 
fall and then, suddenly throw- 
ing himself over on to my taut 
line, he broke the hook out of 
his jaw by his own weight. 
Convinced that further at- 
tempts to get him up would 
for the present be useless, we 
went back up stream and sat 
for an hour by the mouth of 
a small tributary brook, eating 
our luncheon and talking over 
the experiences of the fore- 
noon. We then cautiously re- 
turned to the upper end of the 
pool and we both tried several 
times for the big fish whose 
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a fact—with new flies, with worms, with 
imitation bugs and even with a stray 
bumble bee that | managed to catch 
alive. But it was all in vain; so we 
again retreated up stream. While. my 
companion, who had given up all hope 
of catching the big trout, was fishing 
over some of the places we had fished 
in the morning, | made my way through 
the woods to a small clearing, where | 
caught eight or ten grasshoppers which | 
put in one of the large pockets of my coat. 
Once more | approached the pool and 
threw in one of my grasshoppers. It was 
promptly taken by a good trout. This 
looked well, so | threw in another, which 
met the fate of the first. The next one 
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brought up the big trout with a rush that 
carried him clear out of water, and showed 
him to be an unusually large fish for so 
small a stream. I then tied on to my 
leader a good-sized bait hook, and to this 
] attached the liveliest grasshopper | had 
left. Without hurrying and without allow- 
ing my line to touch the water or cast a 
shadow upon its surface, I held the strug- 
gling insect in the foam below the fall. It 
was taken almost instantly. | struck hard 
and about ten minutes later, after a lively 
and at times doubtful contest, | slid out on 
to a pebbly beach the finest trout | had 
taken that season. He was fourteen 
inches long and weighed a pound and a 
quarter. His back was jet black, his under 
body was the color of burnished gold, and 
his sides were thickly flecked with brilliant 
spots of many tints and hues. 

But catching trout is not the only thing 
that makes fishing a mountain stream 
worth while. The early morning ride to 
the place where you are to commence your 
day’s sport is in itself pleasant to a degree 
wholly missed by those who take their rides 
later in the day. During the early hours 
of the day the air is fresh and invigorating; 
every leaf and spear of grass by the road- 
side sparkles with dew, and the forest is 
pungent with pleasant and health-giving 
odors that are dispelled as the sun rises 
above the tree tops and dries the moisture 
on leaf and twig. As you drive quietly 
along you may have the good fortune to 
see a deer browsing in a roadside clearing. 
He stands watching you for a moment or 
two; then turns quickly and, with grace- 
ful leaps, disappears among the trees. 
An old fox steps out into the road and 
trots boldly along ahead of you for some 
distance; but, when he discovers that you 
are gaining on him, he turns for an instant, 
shows his teeth with a snarl, and then 
slinks away into the bushes. Further 
along a partridge with her brood of chicks 
has also ventured out into the road and, 
when she too discovers that you are draw- 
ing uncomfortably near, there is a great to- 
do. With outspread wings, and uttering 
the plaintive cry made by a mother part- 
ridge when she believes her young to be in 
danger, she hastily collects the members of 
her family and leads and drives them back 
into the security of the woods. 

In wading a trout stream you, as an 
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angler, move along very quietly; you 
keep out of sight as much as possible and, 
as the general color of your clothing is 
probably similar to that of your immediate 
surroundings—the sun-bleached rocks and 
bowlders in the bed of the river—you will 
frequently get near the small animals, 
and sometimes the larger ones, that may 
be seen along the banks. Squirrels are 


. Numerous and their antics as they leap 


from rock to rock in crossing the stream, 
sometimes quickly recrossing with mani- 
fest curiosity as to your personality and 


, purpose, are interesting and amusing. On 


one occasion | saw a mink sunning him- 
self on a flat rock in midstream. | moved 
forward slowly, the small creature’s bead- 
like eyes fixed intently on mine with an 
expression that indicated varying emotions 
—doubt, fear, curiosity. But he did not 
move until | touched him gently with the 
tip of my rod; then, with a sharp cry, he 
slid into the water and disappeared. It 
is not an uncommon thing, late in the sea- 
son, to see a deer emerge quietly from the 
bushes, look carefully up and down stream, 
and then step daintily into the water and 
cross to the other side. Once, hearing a 
loud crashing among the bushes just back 
from the river’s bank, | waded ashore and 
in a little strip of moist sand | saw the un- 
mistakable hoofprints of a moose. Now, 
with a six-ounce fly rod for your only 
weapon, meeting a startled moose may not 
be an altogether pleasant adventure; so, 
I promptly waded back to the middle of 
the stream and went on about my business, 
which was fishing for trout and not look- 
ing for stray moose. 

Of all the interesting objects along the 
course of a woodland stream perhaps the 
most interesting are the birds. They are 
very numerous, and their variety seems 
unlimited. Where the river flows through 
the forest depths, a scarlet tanager now 
and then flashes into view, his brilliant 
plumage contrasting sharply with the som- 
ber background of the fir. A flock of cedar 
birds rises from among the pine needles 
and settles quietly on the limbs overhead. 
Silently, and with that gentle demeanor 
so characteristic of this well-bred bird, 
they wait until you have passed out of 
sight before again dropping to the ground 
to resume their feeding. Juncos are 
everywhere, in the pastures, among the 
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alders and by the © 
trout-pools. They 
are always busy, 
happy and content- 
ed. One day, at- 
tracted by the flut- 
tering of a large 
number of birds in 
a lone tree near 
the river, | waded 
ashore to investi- 
gate and was sur- 
prised to see a flock 
of not less than 
twenty rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, 
all males. The sight 
of so many of these 
beautiful birds 
gathered together at 
one time was an 
unusual one, while 
the sound of their 
rich notes sung in 
chorus suggested a 
pastoral symphony. 
The hermit thrush 
is present in fair 
numbers and, as he 
rests upon the low 
limb of a pine and 
delivers his anthem 
smoothly, plaintively, he makes good his 
claim to being one of the most charm- 
inz of the forest musicians. His cousin, 
the veery, perched in a nearby thicket 
sends forth his song in a series of rings, or 
spirals, that have a peculiar metallic 
quality, which is startling in its intensity. 
Sandpipers are common even in moun- 
tainous regions, and I have frequently 
seen a pair followed by their tiny chicks 
teetering along the shore ahead of me, 
the old birds excitedly ‘‘peep-seeping” 
to the young ones to beware of the ap- 
proaching danger. Warblers, flycatchers, 
vireos and many of the rarer birds are 
seen in the woods, in the meadows and 
among the bushes fringing the river banks, 
and they are nearly all friendly. They 
seldom seem disturbed by your presence, 
and their apparent interest in your move- 
ments and occupation tempts them to 
keep in your vicinity, and furnishes you 
with opportunities not found elsewhere to 
observe them at close range. 

Yet there is one who is uncompromis- 
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ingly your foe—the 
kingfisher. Like 
you, he is angler; 
but, unlike you, he 
is a professional. 
He fishes for a liv- 
ing, and he looks 
upon your presence 
as an intrusion on 
what he doubtless 
considers his private 
domain. You area 
trespasser, he is at 
home. Perched in 
statuesque pose on 
a dead limb that 
overhangs the 
stream, he watches 
your approach with 
increasing suspicion 
and resentment. 
Suddenly leaping 
from his perch and 
uttering his harsh, 
rattling cry, he darts 
up stream, his pas- 
sage through the air 
seeming like a flash 
of vivid blue. He 
finds a new perch 
back of you, but 
quickly abandons it 
and darts by as before. His angry protest, 
this time coming upon you from behind, is 
unpleasant in its suddenness; and, as he re- 
peats this maneuver several times, you are 
not sorry when you have passed out of 
sight around a bend of the river. But if, 
prompted by a desire to see his mode of 
fishing, you cautiously creep back through 
the woods, you soon discover him perched 
as before on an overhanging limb. While 
you stand watching him, he leaps into the 
air and dives with unerring aim into a 
part of the river where rocks are strewn 
about so thickly as to make his self- 
destruction seem inevitable; but he quickly 
emerges, bearing in his strong spike-like 
bill a small trout, with which he flies off 
to a nearby sandbank, where in a deep hole 
he has his family. 

You return to the river, pick up your 
rod and, right where a small brook tumbles 
into the larger stream, you cast your string 
of flies, hoping that your skill may be equal 
to that of the feathered angler whose dar- 
ing performance you have just witnessed. 





FELLOWS OUT UPON THE 
LINE 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


NE man in every twelve 
men in the United States 
is on the pay-roll of a 
railroad. No wonder 
then that great organ- 
ism comes so closely to 
human life throughout 
the nation, that one seems to touch it at 
every turn. 

This then—this one out of twelve—is 
the real army of 
industrial America. 
Composed of nearly 
a million and a half 
men, it is en army 
that inspires loyalty 
and coéperation 
within its own ranks 
and confidence and 
admiration from 
without. Toa na- 
tion whose creed is 
work, it stands as 
the uniformed host 
stands to a fighting 
nation like England 
or France or Ger- 
many. The army of 
industrial America 
inspires not one whit 
less affection than 
those great corps of 
paid fighters in Eu- 
rope. 

Ninety-six per 
cent. of this army of 
railroaders is en- 
gaged in the busi- 
ness of maintaining 
and operating the 
great avenues of 
transportation— an 
overwhelming pro- 


Vhotograph by D. F. Urquhart, Jr, 
The humble track-walker feels that responsi- 
bility rests upon his shoulders. 


portion in the last phase of the business. 
The operating department is, to the aver- 
age mind, the railroad. Its members are 
the men with whom the public comes most 
often in contact; they are the men who are 
most often called upon to hazard life and 
limb in the pursuit of their callings. The 
romance of the railroad—that romance 
which is told in unending prose and verse 

hovers over the men who operate it. 
The men who labor 
in the shops and keep 
engines and cars 
safe and fit for the 
most efficient service 
have no small re- 
sponsibilities. More- 
over, their work, 
forging and finishing 
great masses of 
metal, is not with- 
out its own hazards. 
The men who give 
their time and 
talents to the main- 
tenance of the track 
and structure of the 
railroad have equal 
responsibilities. It is 
not doubted for an 
instant that both of 
these are important 
functions in the con- 
duct of railroad 
transportation and 
each in turn will 
have full attention 
given to it. 

In a previous 
chapter we havecon- 
sidered the men who 
control the actual 
operation of the rail- 
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Photograph by D. F. Urquhart, Jr. 
A gate-tender at a highway crossing may hold the fate of human life in the balancing of his 
steady hands. 
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Photograph by D. F. Urquhart, Jr. 
There is not much loafing at the little yellow depot in the country. 








The Fellows Out Upon the Line 


road, the safe conduct of its trains up 
and down the line. How about the 
privates in the ranks of this industrial 
army, the men, who by their loyalty and 
ability, form the very foundations of suc- 
cessful operation, who also form the 
material from which executives are being 
chosen every day? 

There are no common laborers in this 
phase of railroad work. A man with 
stout muscles and less than the average 
amount of brains can ofttimes shovel bal- 
last out with the track gangs. There are 
many, many opportunities for crude labor 
in the heavy metal work of the railroad’s 
shops, but there are none within the scien- 
tific activity that gives itself to the run- 
ning of the trains. The humblest of these 
folk must have a particular talent, a talent 
so peculiar that it might almost be de- 
scribed as “‘latent Americanism,” and so 
just hit the nail upon the head. The low- 
est-priced man in the train service must 
understand the entire complicated theories 
of railroad operation to a “T.” He may 
be the man on whom responsibility—the 
responsibility for the safety of not one but 
many human lives—may suddenly be 
thrust. A gate-tender at a highway cross- 
ing is not ordinarily a place of gravest re- 
sponsibility, yet in some least expected 
hour this humble employe of the operatinz 
department may hold the fate of human 
life in the balancing of his steady hands. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF RAILROAD MEN 


Americans run the American railroads. 
For this great service men must possess 
not only the mental capacity for under- 
standing the technique of operation but 
the physical strength to meet the stress of 
hard labor and of every sort of weather 
and of long hours spent upon moving 
trains. Moreover, there is a requirement 
of morale; a man must fully know and 
quite as fully accept the responsibility for 
human life that is placed in his hands. 
These things combined make that “latent 
Americanism”’ of which I have just spoken, 
and the railroad digging deep into this 
mine of “latent Americanism” finds its 
material, not in the great cities with their 
vast colonies of foreigners, but usually on 
the farms of a broad, broad land. The 
boy standing in the pasture sees the ex- 











The keen-eyed sound-bodied man who stood 
beside his engine. 


press train go skimming past him from an 
unknown great world into another un- 
known great world, and straightway he 
has the railroad fever. He drives to the 
depot with the milk cans and there he 


Photograph by D. F. Urquhart, Jr. 
The fireman hard at it on the rocking floor 
of the swaying engine 

















The farmer boy sees the express go skimming pasi him. 


comes in contact with the personnel of 
that link of steel that stretches across the 
farm where he was born. It is only a 
little time after that before he is applying 
for work as a railroad man. 

So it is that the railroad gets fine timber 
for its service. It picks and chooses. For 
its choice it has the pick of American tim- 
ber, the ironwood of our national forests 
of humanity. It gathers its army of men, 
inspects them carefully for physical, men- 
tal, moral requirements, and then it im- 
presses upon them the necessity of good 
iiving, the absolute necessity of deference 
to an established and rigid system of disci- 
pline as a requirement in the successful 
handling of the difficult transportation 
business. 

Thus we have the railroad men of the 
best workers of the nation. If you want 
proof of that ask any of the great mail- 
order concerns which class of business they 
prefer and they .will tell you without hesi- 
tation that it is the railroad man. Come 
closer home and ask the merchants of any 
community the same question. Their an- 
swer will be the same. Rigid conditions, 
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out-of-door life, sober habits make desira- 
ble citizens out of this class of workers. 
There are none better anywhere. 


HOW 


PROMOTION COMES 


In the train service the ordinary route 
of promotion is through the freight service 
to the passenger. Thus, for the farmer’s 
boy who hankers to sit in the cab of the 
locomotive that hauls the Limited there is 
along hard path. Chances are that at the 
beginning the road foreman of engines will 
start him at odd chores, wiping engines 
and the like, around some one of the big 
roundhouses. He will work hard but here 
he will begin to absorb the romance of the 
line, the romance that, like fog and engine 
smoke, lies thick enough to cut around the 
engine house. Perhaps after a while they 
will give him a little authority and make 
him a hostler. The hostler and the stalls 
in the roundhouse are quaint survivals of 
the miost primitive railroad days, when 
horses were really motive power. 

At odd times, night times, perhaps, the 
boy will ride in engine cabs and gradually 









































acquire a knowledge of one of these great 
machines such as no text-book would ever 
give him. Then comes his first big oppor- 
tunity. There is a vacancy among the en- 
gine crews; the road foreman of engines 
gives him a good report, and he begins to 
have dealings with the trainmaster. He 
is made a fireman, and he travels the divi- 
sion end to end, day in and day out. 
Now he knows why the railroad requires 
physical tests. Even after he has taken 
another step in advance and has been pro- 
moted to the passenger service—we will 
assume that ours is a bright, ambitious 
boy—he will only find that his labors in 
the engine cab will have been increased. 
It is no slight task, firing a heavy locomo- 
tive over one hundred or more miles of 
grade-climbing, curve-rounding railroad. 
It is a task that fairly calls for human arms 
of steel. The appetite of that firebox is 
seemingly insatiable. There is hardly a 
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The conductor is responsible for the safe conduct of his train. 
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moment during the run that it is not clam- 
oring to be fed and that the fireman is not 
hard at it there on the rocking floor of the 
swaying tender, reaching from coal tender 
to firebox door. 

But the day does come, if he sticks hard 
at it, when he becomes an engineer. He 
has learned the line well, during his count- 
less trips over it as fireman. He has come 
to know every signal, every bridge, every 
station, every curve, every grade, every 
place for slow, careful running, every 
place for speeding as thoroughly as ever 
river pilot learned his course. There have 
been many times when he has had to as- 
sume temporary charge of the engine. He 
is a qualified man at last to sit in the right- 
hand of the cab, to have command over re- 
verse lever and over throttle. 

His work is of a different sort already. 
The hard physical labor is a thing of the 
past; most of the time he sits at his work. 
But responsibility replaces 
physical stress, and the farmer 
boy now realizes which of the 
two is the more wearing. Upon 
his judgment—instant judg- 
ment time and time again— 
the fate of that heavy train 
depends. After he has been 
promoted from freight engi- 
neer to passenger engineer he 
has a train filled with human- 
ity, and he knows the differ- 
ence. By day the inclination 
of a signal blade; by night 
friendly welcome or the harsh 
command of changeable lights 
must never escape him. One 
slip and after that—— 

The engineer prefers not to 
think of that. He prefers to 
think of a safe trip terminal 
to terminal, to think of the 
long line covered once again 
in safety, to think of the sta- 
tion at the far end of the divi- 
sion where another engine and 
engineer will be in waiting to 
take the train another stage in 
its long journey across the land, 
tothink of the home and family 
awaiting him. He is a big, 
passenger man now. When 
he gets to the end of the run, 
there will be a crew to take 
his locomotive away to the 
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roundhouse. He will have a bit of a wash, 
and in a few minutes he will be bound 
through the station waiting-room, well 
dressed, smoking a good fifteen-cent cigar, 
quite as fine a type of American citizen as 
you might wish to see anywhere. You 
would hardly recognize in this well-dressed 
man of affairs, the keen-eyed, sound-bod- 
ied man in blue jeans who stood beside his 
engine, oil-can in hand, at the far end of 
the division. 

THE BRAKEMAN AND THE TRAINMAN 

This same type holds through the man 
in care of the other parts of the trains. 
Take the brakemen—they call him train- 
man nowadays in the passenger service. 
In the old days this was a slouchy, some- 
what slovenly dressed individual of a self- 
acknowledged independence. Time has 
changed him in thirty years. An increased 
respect for the service has taken away 
from his slouchiness; a feeling that good 
work and hard work will take him through 
the ranks—through a service as conductor, 
perhaps to trainmaster, to superintendent, 
goodness knows how much further—has re- 
placed that bumptious independence. 

He began as brakeman on a freight. 
There were two, possibly three, of these 
men to the train, under command of the 
conductor, back there in the caboose and 
they were supposed to distribute them- 
selves pretty equally over the top of the 
train. The foreward brakeman would 
work from the cab backward, the rear 
brakeman from the caboose—he probably 
calls it a “hack” —forward, the remaining 
man, when a third was assigned to the 
train, having the middle. It was thought 
and confidently predicted that with the 
universal use of the air-brake to freight 
equipment that the days of clambering 
over the tops of the cars to man the brakes 
were over. Brakemen twenty years ago 
were dreaming of the day when they might 
sit in a cab or caboose and have the diffi- 
cult work of slacking or the stopping of a 
1500-ton train accomplished, through the 
genius of mechanism, by a hand-turn of 
the engineer upon an air-brake throttle. 
But what looked so well in theory has not 
worked quite so well in. practice. 
railroads have found the wear and tear on 
the air-brake equipment, particularly with 
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steep-grade lines and heavy equipment, a 
tremendous expense. For that sake and 
for the sake of still greater safety—follow- 
ing the railroad rule to use each possible 
safety measure, one upon the other—the 
brakemen are still compelled to keep to 
the tops of the cars, though not so much as 
formerly, to be sure. 

On a pleasant day this is a task that can 
give the average brakeman a sort of su- 
preme contempt for the man whose work 
houses him within four walls. If the road 
lay through a lovely country, if it pierce 
mountain ranges, or follow the twisting 
course of a broad river he may feel a con- 
tempt, too, for the passenger who only 
observes the lovely scenes through the 
narrow confines of a car window. To him 
there is a broad horizon, and he would be 
a poor sort of man indeed if he did not rise 
to the inspiration of this environment. 

Thefe is quite another side of this in the 
winter. Let wind and rain and then freez- 
ing weather come, and that icy footpath 
over the top of the snaky train becomes the 
most dangerous way in all Christendom. 
It only consists of three narrow planks 
laid lengthwise of the train, and between 
the cars there is a two-foot interval to be 
jumped. Hand rails of any sort are an 
impossibility, and the brakeman now and 
then will receive a sharp slap in the face 
that is not the slap of wind or of sleet, and 
he will fall flat upon the car-roof or dodge 
to the ladders that run up between the 
cars. The slap was the slap of the “tick- 
ler,” or ‘‘tell-tale,” that gallows-like affair 
that stands guard before tunnels and low 
bridges and“ gives crude warning to the 
men working upon the train roofs of a 
worse slap yet to come, if he did not heed it. 

There are other dangers, not the least of 
these the possibility of open battle at any 
time of day or night with one or ‘more 
“hobos,” tramps, or “yeggmen” who’seem 
to regard freight trains as complimentary 
transportation extended to them as a right, 
and train-crews as their natural enemies. 
The list of railroad men who have lost their 
lives because of these thugs is not a short 
one. It is one of the many records of rail- 
road heroism. 

Still the brakeman has a far easier time 
of it than his prototype of a generation or 
more back. The air-brake is a big help, 
When a train breaks in two or three parts 
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on a grade, the pulling out of the air- 
couplings automatically sets the brakes on 
every part, and if you do not know what 
that means ask one of the old-timers. In 
the old days of the hand-brakes the very 
worst of all freight accidents came when a 
section of a freight train, without any one 
aboard to set its brakes, broke loose and 
came crashing down a hill into some help- 
less train. Ask the old-timer about the 
hand-couplings and the terrific record of 
maimed arms and bodies that they left. 
The modern automatic couplings have 
been worth far more than their cost to the 
railroads. 

In the course of time and advancement 
the brakeman leaves the freight and enters 
the passenger service. Now he is called a 
trainman, and is attired in a natty uni- 
form. He has to shave, to keep his hands 
clean—wear gloves, perhaps—and be a 
little more of a Chesterfield. He must an- 
nounce the stations in fairly intelligible 
tones, and be prepared to answer pleas- 
antly and accurately the thousand and 
one foolish questions put to him by pas- 
sengers. 


THE CONDUCTOR 


As a conductor he will probably begin 
in the freight service. His caboose will be 
a traveling office and more than that, it 
will carry all the gossip of the division up 
and down the line. It may be a homely 
little car, but it is just as sure to be a home- 
like place. From its elevated outlook he 
may command a good view of the train 
away ahead to the engine, and he will be 
supposed to know all the while that the 
brakeman are attending to their duties, 
that the train is in good order, particu- 
larly that there are no hot-boxes smoking 
away and in imminent danger of setting 
fire to the train and its valuable contents. 
There is a deal of bookkeeping to be ac- 
complished in that traveling office. The 
conductor will receive the way-bills of the 
cars of his train and their contents, and he 
is held responsible for their safe deliveries 
to their destination or the junction points 
where they are to be delivered to other 
lines. 

When he comes to the passenger service 
there will be still more bookkeeping to 
confront him, and he will have to be a man 
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of good mental attainments to handle all 
the many, many varieties of local and 
through tickets, mileage-books, passes and 
other forms of transportation contracts 
that come to him, to detect the good from 
the bad, to throw out the counterfeits that 
are constantly being offered to him. He 
will have to carry quite a money account 
for cash affairs, and he knows that mis- 
takes will have to be paid for out of his 
own pocket. 

All that is only a phase of his business, 
He is responsible for the care and safe con- 
duct of his train, equally responsible in 
this last respect with the engineer. He 
also receives and signs for the train orders, 
and he is required to keep in mind every 
detail of the train’s progress over the line. 
He will have his own assortment of ques- 
tions to answer at every stage of the jour- 
ney, and he will be expected to maintain 
the discipline of the railroad upon its 
trains. That may mean in the one in- 
stance the ejectment of a passenger who 
refuses to pay his fare—and still he must 
not involve the road in any big damage 
suit—or in another, the subjugation of 
some gang of drunken loafers. The real 
wonder of it is that so many conductors 
come as near as they do to the Chester- 
fieldian standards. 





OTHER MEN OF THE PASSENGER CREW 

In the forward part of the train are still 
other members of its crew, some of them 
possibly who are not paid by the railroad, 
but who are indirectly of its service. 
Among these last may be classed the mail- 
clerks, who are distinctly employes of the 
Federal Government, and the messengers 
of the various express companies. If the 
road be small and the train unimportant 
these workers may be grouped with the 
baggagemen in the baggage car. If the 
train be still less important the baggage- 
man may assume part of the functions of 
mail-clerk and express messenger. If so, 
he is apt to have his own hands full. The 
mere manual exercise of stacking a sixty- 
foot baggage car from floor to ceiling with 
heavy trunks—and the commercial trav- 
elers and theatrical folk do carry heavy 
trunks—is no slight matter. _ But that is 
not all. The trunk put off at the wrong 
place or the trunk that is not put off at all 


































































is apt to make the railroad an enemy for 
life, and the baggageman is another one of 
the many in the service who is permitted 
to make no mistakes. 

When he has United States mail sacks 
and a stack of express packages to handle 
his troubles only multiply. His book- 
keeping increases prodigiously and his 
temper undergoes a_ sharper 
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be a junction tower or a point where two 
busy lines of track intersect or cross one 
another, it is his duty to set the proper 
switches and their governing signals. 

It seems a simple enough thing, and it is. 
But even the simple things in railroading 
must be executed with extreme care. If 
the tower-man set those switches and sig- 





strain. Give him all of these, 
then a coupleof fighting Boston 
terriers, who must, because of 
one of the many minor regu- 
lations of railroad passenger 
traffic, ride in the baggage 
car, a cold and draughty car, 
and you will no longer wonder 
why the baggageman has a 
streak of ill-temper at times. 
His life is certainly no sine- 
cure, neither is he in the 
direct path of advancement 
like his co-workers, the fireman 
and the brakeman. 

These train workers who are 
so little seen by the traveling 
public—baggagemen, mail 
clerks and express messengers 
alike—ride in the most hazard- 
ous part of the equipment, the 
extreme forward cars of the 
train. Read the list of train 
accidents, involving loss of 
life, and in nine cases out of 
ten, you will find that these 
have headed the list of killed 
of injured. Their work is hard, 
their hours long, their pay 
modest. They form a silent 
brigade of the industrial army 
that is always close to the 
firing line. 





SERVICE IN THE RAILROAD OUTPOSTS 


There remains in the operating service 
a great branch of the army that does not 
scurry up and down the line. Some of 
these are its. lonely outposts, a forlorn 
tower hidden at the edge of the forest or 
set out upon the plain, where a desolate 
man guards a cluster of switch levers and 
hardly knows of the outer world, save 
through the clicking of his telegraph key 
or the rush of the trains passing below his 
perch. He knows each of these. If his 


A forlorn tower 
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set out upon the plain. 


nals three hundred and nineteen times in 
the course of a day they must be set abso- 
lutely correct three hundred and nineteen 
times. There can be no slurring in his 
work, 

These men in the towers have their own 
records of bravery. They are the sentinels 
of the railroad, and faithful sentinels they 
are—each of them. The lonely tower, like 
so many other phases of railroad activity, 
gives long opportunity for thought and 
meditation, and so it is not so strange, 
after all, that one of them has recently 
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given the country a most distinguished - 


essayist upon national railroad conditions. 

There are even humbler positions in the 
operating service, each of them demanding 
a fine loyalty, and a fair measure of ability. 
Even the young boy who draws a baggage 
truck knows that the path of advancement 
starts at his very feet, and the humble 
track-walker feels that a good part of the 
railroad safety and the railroad responsi- 
bility rests upon his broad shoulders. His 
is also a forlorn task, trudging back and 
forth over a section of line, hammer and 
wrench in hand, looking for the broken 
rail or other defect, slight in itself, but ca- 
pable of infinite harm. 

By day his task is dreary and arduous 
enough. By night it isfar moreso. With 
his lantern in hand he must patrol the line 
faithfully, even if the wind howl about him 
and the snow come to block his progress. 
The passengers in the fast express trains 
that whirl past him and who see, if they 
see anything at all without, only a blotch 
of a tiny spark of light, do not know that it 
is a part of their protection. There is a 
deal of “behind the scenes” in railroad 
operation. 

And so it goes—there are hundreds of 
hand-switchmen who make the safe path 
for the train and upon each of them hangs 
responsibility. It is trite to say that each 
of them knows that, and that each lives 
up to the full measure of his responsibility. 


THE STATION AGENT 


The station agent, even in the smallest 
towns, has a less lonely time. He comes 
in contact with the outside world and oft- 
times his life goes quite to the other ex- 
treme. A local train may be due within 
three minutes and here comes Aunt Mary 
Clark, delayed until the train is already 
whistling the station stop. Aunt Mary is 
deaf, and it takes her some time to buy 
her ticket and to ask endless questions 
which must bring a string of endless 
answers. At that very moment the 
agent’s telegraph sounder begins to call 
him. A message, upon which the safety 
of the operation of that train perhaps de- 
pends, is being poured into his ear, and he 
cannot afford to miss a single click of that 
instrument, the responsibility will be his 
if anything goes wrong in its delivery. On 
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top of all this some commercial traveler 
may be clamoring for the checking of his 
trunk—the representative of the railroad 
in the small town has to keep his wits 
about him in such times. 

Of course, if the town be sizable he may 
have a staff about him. In such a case he 
may have a baggage-room with a baggage- 
man and baggage-handlers installed; he 
may have assistants to mind the telegraph 
instrument and to sell tickets, other as- 
sistants to look after the freight. He may 
even attain to the dignity of a station- 
master in uniform, or else have such a dig- 
nitary reporting to him. 

But in the majority of railroad stations 
throughout the United States the station 
agent is the staff. Indeed, he is lucky if 
he has a man to “spell” him in his “off” 
hours. He probably is the agent of the 
express company in addition, and probably 
the agent of the telegraph company, too, 
which, by arrangement with the railroad, 
transacts a general commercial business 
over its wires. Not infrequently the local 
post office is at the depot, and the agent 
proves the versatility of his profession by 
acting as postmaster, too. He serves many 
masters, as you can see, and not all of 
these are outside of the railroad. He is 
not only answerable to the superintendent. 
In almost every case he is freight agent, 
too, making out the bills of lading and fig- 
uring the complicated rate sheet. For this 
part of his work he is under the control of 
the general freight agent. The general 
passenger agent is also his superior officer. 
To him he must account accurately for his 
ticket sales, and that is not always a very 
easy matter. The question of passenger 
rates is a fairly complicated one. 

Still the agent must not only be able to 
figure the rate to South Paris, Me., or to 
Oshkosh, Wis., within two minutes, but 
he must make out a long and correct ticket 
within that time, while the railroad’s 
patron demands information about some 
branch-line connection on another system 
a thousand miles away. That country 
station agent earns every cent of his hum- 
ble salary. He works long hours and then 
occasionally one of the railroad’s travel-- 
ing representatives will drop in upon him 
and casually suggest that in his leisure 
time he might get out and solicit a little 
business for the company! 





The Humming Bird 


There is not much loafing at the little 
yellow depot in the country. Sometimes 
a group of trainmen from some freight 
awaiting orders will gather there to swap 
stories and the keen wit of the railroad. 
These are the exceptions. The most times 
are the times of long, hard grind, work, 
work, work like the men out upon the 
trains. This railroad army is truly the 
army of hard work. It was gathered for 
labor. 

Yet the station agent, leaning over his 
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telegraph instrument in the bay of his 
office, and watching the Limited scurry 
by the little depot, and seeing the presi- 
dent’s big and gay private car hitched on 
behind, knows that that very executive in 
charge of many miles of railroad and 
thousands of men once came from another 
little country depot like this. Time may 
yet come when he, himself, will have a 
private car and a deal of authority. There 
is the great goal for every man in the rail- 
road service. , 


The engineer—a man qualified to sit in the 
right-hand side of the cab. 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


BY THOMAS A. POOL 


With ruby throat a-glittering 
Amid the magic green of spring, 
He seems a pansy rare, a-wing. 


His food is nectar in a bloom, 


Sipp’d from a chair of sweet perfume 
To the soft sound of humming plume. 


If we lov’d music, sweets and flow’rs, 
And liv’d always in sunny bow’rs, 
Like this wee sprite, what joy were ours? 








THE 


STORY OF 


SILVERSCALES 


BY W. F. BACKUS 





IGH up in the Cascade 
range, winding its way 
through vast regiments 
H of stately firs, was a 

little mountain stream. 
vA Clear and cold it hurried 
eal along over the smooth 
brown pebbles, pausing now and then in a 
gently circling eddy before breaking into 
the pool below. To all appearances, it 
was just the same as hundreds of similar 
little streams, yet it had one great dis- 
tinction. 

For on one of its smooth running ripples 
was the birthplace of Silverscales. Day 
after day a dainty, pink-tinted ball, hardly 
larger than a pea, was gently rolled to and 
fro on its pebbly bed. Yet it never rolled 
far from its resting place. You see, this 
little pink ball was a salmon egg, and the 
mother fish, before depositing it, with 
many others, was careful to select just the 
right sort of water. With many scoops of 
her strong, broad tail she had scoured and 
deepened the nest, so the eggs might rest 
undisturbed. 

Finally, after many days of waiting, the 
little ball began to assume signs of life. 
First two little eyes appeared, just under 
the outer covering. Then, after much 
effort, the tail broke through, like a tiny 
bit of polished steel. And how that tail 
did wiggle! It was never still, and for a 
time the partly hatched youngster fussed 
around in a most aimless fashion. Then 
slowly the head emerged from its hiding 
place and little Silverscales had his first 
glimpse of the world. And a queer little 
object he was, looking for all the world 
like a currant with a pin stuck through it. 

The egg sack, which had sheltered him 
so long, was still firmly attached to his 
body, and from it he drew his food supply. 
Day after day, as he grew larger and 
stronger, the food sack diminished in size, 




















until at last it disappeared entirely, and 
Silverscales, now weaned, was obliged to 
forage for all his food. And he very soon 
learned the lesson which all wild creatures 
must know—to be always on the watch 
for enemies. One morning, as he lay sun- 
ning himself in the shallows, a crafty old 
crawfish stole up behind him and came 
near, oh, so very near, getting him fast in 
his cruel claws. He was so close that he 
felt the rough teeth scrape his back, and 
it made his little body tremble with fright. 
On another occasion, he and some of his 
more venturesome brothers made a little 
excursion into deep water. They had pro- 
ceeded but a little way when a big, hungry 
trout spied them, and then such a scatter- 
ing! Silverscales saw:two of his dearest 
friends lost in the mouth of that awful 
monster, and thereafter the sunlit shallows 
were good enough for him. 

All this time he was eating and growing, 
getting stronger and more active every 
day. And when he had attained the re- 
spectable length of three inches, it was 
only to find that he had more enemies. 
The ever hungry kingfisher looked with 
favor on him now, and several times he 
was the object of a swift, dashing plunge. 
But luck was with him each time, and he 
would always dart beneath a friendly stone 
just in the nick of time. The mink and 
otter, too, prowling stealthily among the 
rocks, were always glad to make a meal of 
baby salmon. So his early days in the 
mountain stream were ones of constant 
watchfulness. 

Then one day the wandering spirit took 
hold of him, and be became filled with an 
intense desire to travel down the stream. 
The familiar pools which had been his 
home were left behind. The little stream 
soon merged into a much larger one, and 
in this new water Silverscales continually 
ran the gantlet of large hungry trout. 
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But the dangers only spurred him on, for 
he was answering the call of the ocean, 
which instinct told him to seek. The 
large mountain stream emptied into a 
mighty river, giving him a clear pathway 
to the sea. Then came days and days of 
travel through the still, deep waters. Each 
day he grew stronger and quickened his 
pace, till at last the brackish water told 
him that his journey’s end was near. He 
loitered a while near the bar, as though 
dreading to meet the salt water; but the 
call of Nature was strong, $0 Silverscales 
bravely plunged ahead and was swallowed 
by the mighty Pacific, to begin a new 
existence in its salty depths. 


Several years had elapsed. It may have 
been three years, or possibly even five, be- 
fore Silverscales again appeared at the 
mouth of the mighty Columbia River. 
And what a change! He was now a full 
grown Royal Chinook salmon, full thirty 
pounds in weight, and a perfect specimen. 
His bioad, gleaming sides shone like bur- 
nished silver. His body, pulsing with 
rich red blood was like a*suppressed dy- 
namo. The strong, broad tail drove him 
through the water at lightning speed. 
Truly, he had fared well in the ocean’s 
depths. And yet, here he was leaving his 
pleasant surroundings in a most deter- 
mined fashion. For the same _ instinct 
which had first prompted him to seek the 
ocean, was now calling him to the spawn- 
ing beds, perhaps to the very stream where 
he was born. So, with hundreds of com- 
rades, all bent on the same mission, Silver- 
scales began the long journey. His trav- 
els to the sea had been fraught with dan- 
gers on all sides, and it was decreed that 
on his return he must again run the gant- 
let, though of a far different nature. 

He had been in the river scarcely an 
hour, when something obstructed his pas- 
sage. It looked like a mass of tangled 
seaweed, and he started to push boldly 
through it. But the innocent looking 
weeds proved to be a fisherman’s gill net, 
and Silverscales thrust his head directly 
into its awaiting meshes. He struggled 
hard to force himself through. The cruel 
twine entered his gills on one side and held 
him fast, and but for the fisherman’s greed, 
it might have been his last hour. In his 
anxiety to make a heavy catch, the man 


was using a small mesh net, one not calcu- 
lated to take fish of Silverscales’ caliber. 
So, with one gill entangled, he was unable 
to force through far enough to catch the 
other. Then he began a frantic struggle, 
wriggling and twisting, back and forth, 
till finally he felt the twine slip out of his 
bleeding gills. Quick as a flash he jerked 
backward and was free again. Still dazed 
from his exertions, he swam slowly to the 
surface. The net extended all the way up. 
Then he began a careful trip across the 
channel. Yard after yard he covered, 
with the waiting net always at his side, till 
at last the open blue water told him he had 
reached its end. 

In a sheer ecstasy of joy he again dashed 
to the surface, and sprang into the air, a 
glistening curve of silver. The leap lasted 
only a moment, yet in that moment he 
caught a glimpse of a fisherman standing 
in his boat, slowly hauling in his net, with 
a struggling salmon fast in the meshes. 
The relation of the net and the man seemed 
tocome to him instantly. Silverscales had 
discovered a new foe—one beside whom 
his former enemies faded into insignifi- 
cance. 

All day and all night he swam steadily 
onward, always on the watch, carefully 
circumventing one net after another. In 
the morning he found himself over a long 
sandbar. The shallow, sunlit water af- 
forded a delightful resting place, and doz- 
ens of his fellow travelers were enjoying a 
well-earned rest. The soothing influence 
of the warm, quiet water was most pleas- 
ant, and Silverscales felt himself approach- 
ing the realm of slumber. Then, just as 
he was getting comfortably settled, his rest 
came to an abrupt end. He suddenly 
found himself being dragged along by one 
of those fiendish nets. Remembering his 
former experience, he dashed for the end 
of the net, but he was having his first expe- 
rience with a seine. The pleasant, sunny 
sandbar was a seining ground—nothing 
but a trap for tired and unwary salmon. 
So his dash for liberty only revealed to him 
the forms of several men hauling in the 
seine, the end of which extended clear up 
on the dry sands. He immediately darted 
off in the opposite direction, but found the 
same hopeless condition. Now crazy with 
fear, he rushed to the surface, hoping to 
jump over the top. But the seine was 
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drawn in at the top, so that the fish were 
hemmed in on all sides. 

Already the men were busy with clubs 
and hooks, killing and hauling out strug- 
gling salmon. In their eagerness to kill, 
they became careless of the seine, allowing 
the top to drift slightly back. The oppor- 
tunity lasted but a moment. Silverscales, 
whirling back and forth in aimless endeavor 
gave a wild leap at just the right time, and 
flopped over the edge of the net to free- 
dom. 

After this experience, he resolved to 
stick to the middle of the river. As he 
gradually ascended the stream, the travel- 
ing became harder. Long continued rains 
had swollen the stream, it was very muddy, 
and the current grew stronger each day. 
So he was glad to reach the shelter of an 
occasional eddy. Working slowly through 
one of these resting places he met with 
another rude shock. 

Without a moment’s warning, something 
long and rough caught him across the mid- 
dle, and raising him clear out of the water, 
tossed him, scared and gasping, back into 
the river, while it continued its skyward 
flight. Though badly frightened, he cau- 
tiously returned to examine the new enemy. 
And what he saw looked like a series of 
huge arms set parallel to each other, with 
a network stretched between. Steadily 
they swept around in a huge circle, almost 
every scoop capturing a few luckless fish. 
For Silverscales had narrowly escaped the 
clutches of a fish wheel. 

Back into the current he went. Better 
the laborious struggle in midstream than 
the dangers along shore. Another day of 
this effort and he reached the junction of 
two streams. The clear waters of the 
Willamette joined the muddy, turbulent 
Columbia, and Silverscales, glad of a 
chance to rest, chose the placid Willamette 
as his course. 

His relief was short lived, however. 
After a few hours of enjoyment in the 
still, blue waters, he noted a most abrupt 
change. The water became shallow, and 
the current sent it twisting and swirling, 
among huge bowlders. He swam slowly 
around, ever on the watch for traps, and 
made a complete circuit without finding a 
way out. At one point the water seemed 
to come rushing down with great force, 
making a mass of seething foam which he 
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found very hard to get through. Working 
back a short distance, he turned and dashed 
at this point at full speed, and then leaped 
into the falling mass of water with all the 
strength of his powerful body. Up, up he 
struggled, till finally the water over- 
whelmed him, and he was thrown back 
into the foaming pool. Again and again 
he leaped into the air, like a quivering sil- 
ver arrow, only to be tossed back by the 
relentless rush of water. Little did he 
realize that he was trying to combat the 
strength of the Willamette Falls. To him 
it was simply an obstruction to his up- 
stream progress, which must be surmounted 
in some manner. 

Finally, after much fruitless effort, he 
dropped back into the quiet water, beaten 
and exhausted for the time. Behind a 
rough, brown bowlder he found a resting 
place, undisturbed by the swirling cur- 
rent. Here he lay, sulking and fretting 
because of the hateful delay. All around 
him he could see the shadowy forms of 
other salmon, lurking in various nooks 
among the rocks and, like himself, balked 
in their progress by the falling water. As 
he lay there, he noticed a small, shiny 
object come wriggling through the water, 
between the rows of waiting ‘fish. It 
looked very much like a plump little perch, 
and had this happened in the ocean, Silver- 
scales would certainly have gobbled up the 
intruder. But since leaving the ocean, all 
desire for food had left him. He had eaten 
nothing since crossing the bar, and the 
sight of the little fish merely annoyed him, 
as a buzzing fly annoys a horse. Hardly 
was this one out of sight, before another 
came along, darting and squirming past, 
hardly two feet from his nose, and two 
others followed in quick succession, a little 
farther away. In his present mood such 
impertinence was unbearable, and Silver- 
scales vowed the next one should suffer. 
A few minutes passed and another ap- 
peared, headed straight for his resting 
place. He turned slowly half around, and 
just as the tantalizing lure was directly 
opposite, struck it with an angry snap of 
his powerful jaws. And such a surprise. 
Instead of a soft yielding morsel of flesh, 
his mouth had closed on the barbed hooks 
of a salmon spoon. 

He felt a sharp twinge of pain as the 
barbs sank in, and opening his mouth wide, 
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tried vainly to shake them out. Back and 
forth, in angry jerks went the huge head, 
but all to no avail—the hooks held fast. 
And all the while he felt a strange pulling 
sensation. He noticed a faint thread of 
line leading away from his mouth, and it 
worried him lest it might prove another 
trap. 

So, with a powerful rush he started 
down stream, twisting and plunging back 
and forth, determined to settle the matter. 
Two hundred, three hundred feet he cov- 
ered in his wild flight, and then paused for 
amoment’s rest. Surely the spell must be 
broken now. But no—he still felt that 
mysterious pull, apparently stronger than 
ever, and somewhat wearied with his strug- 
gles, he allowed himself to be drawn along 
for quite a distance. A sharp jerk on the 
line started him again, and he dashed to 
the surface, leaped high in the air, barely 
missing a rowboat in his reckless jump. 
He had but a momentary glimpse of the 
boat, but that instant revealed the figure 
of a man holding a rod, from the end of 
which a line ran down into the water. 

His previous efforts to escape had been 
quite vigorous, but were nothing compared 
with the frenzied movements following. 
The fact that he was again in the clutches 
of his arch enemy, man, seemed to drive 
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him insane. He dove madly down among 
the rocks, and with open mouth tried 
vainly to rub out the spoon on the rough 
corners. Then back to the surface, roll- 
ing and twisting, his broad tail lashing the 
water into foam. Failing in that, he tried 
another long run, which only resulted in 
that much lost strength. The relentless 
pull was still there, drawing him steadily 
toward the boat. The never-ceasing strain 
kept his jaws partly open, and he had great 
difficulty in breathing. He felt his strength 
ebbing fast, and every moment the boat 
came nearer. At last tired Nature gave 
up, and he allowed himself to be drawn 
alongside the boat, his broad, glistening 
side turned up in token of surrender. 
This was what the fisherman had been 
waiting for. With a quick movement he 
sank the gaff clear to its bend just beneath 
the gills,.and with a strong heave lifted 
him clear into the boat. Then, picking up 
a short, stout club he beat the struggling 
salmon on the nose. Three times the club 
descended with crushing force, and the 
fish ceased his struggles. The man leaned 
over him, carefully removed the battered 
spoon from its hold between the rows of 
sharp teeth, and with hardly another 
thought about his captive, began prepar- 
ing his tackle for another cast. 
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EY=Ie9O two words carry more 

“| of luscious charm than 

strawberries and cher- 

ries. They are the first 

} fruits to ripen in our 

§ Northern fruit gardens, 

HEH and they carry more of 
delight t to the table of common folk than 
any other of our fruits—the apple alone 
excepted. The strawberry has a way of 
winning admirers, and getting them to 
plant it without any good reason, and for 
that reason we have more failures with 
the strawberry, and quite frequently straw- 
berry bankrupts. It is a beautiful berry 
associated with poetry and a lot of smart 
sayings like that of Doctor Johnson, who 
thought God could have made a better 


berry, but did not believe that God ever 
had. Most people who begin its culture 
lose money while they are learning com- 


mon sense. As a rule it should constitute 
only one of not less than a dozen items of 
intense gardening. Such gardening should 
grow something like the following, for 
succession: for June, cherries and straw- 
berries; for July, currants and raspberries; 
for August, blackberries and early pears; 
for September, plums and pears; for 
October, apples; and more apples for all 
winter use. Here you have a string of 
fruit for succession, and for market as well. 
One or two sorts can fail each year, and 
one or two probably will; but you will get 
enough to carry you through the year, and 
if you are dependent on fruit growing, you 
will still have a surplus that will bring in 
a decent income. 

It is on this basis that I recommend 
everybody to plant the strawberry. Be- 
gin with a very small bed, thoroughly 
cultivated and well studied; and as a 
general rule, keep to the small bed all 
your life. A few, like myself, can grow 
thirty or forty varieties, mainly for the 
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purpose of testing them and reporting to 
others through the press. A few more, 
here and there, own just the right sort of 
easily irrigated land, where the strawberry 
will thrive, and nearly always make a suc- 
cessful crop. Still strawberry growing is 
full of interrogation points. If the crop is 
large the market is glutted, and the price is 
too low for much profit. On the other 
hand you may have two or three years of 
failure in succession, and your work and 
your land go for nothing. If well located, 
near a market, and especially if you can 
have private customers, with good prices 
assured, you can go ahead, and expand 
your planting according to the demand. 
The small bed which I recommend can then 
become a big one until it covers acres. It 
is a beautiful sight to walk through such 
a field, with rows of scarlet fruit lining both 
sides of your path, and extending as far as 
your eyes can reach in all directions. It 
is still more romantic, if you are permitted 
to walk about and taste and test, until your 
notebook is pretty well filled, and you have 
made the acquaintance of Senator Dunlap, 
Mr. Miller, Glen Mary, Nick Ohmer, 
William Belt, and several more of the 
strawberry kings. 

The soil of the strawberry bed must be 
not only very clean, but it must be free of 
weed seeds. Cultivate the plot with pota- 
toes for one year, being careful that not 
one weed goes to seed. Even then you 
will have your hands full in keeping your 
strawberry bed clean; for strawberries will 
not associate with any other plant what- 
ever, that grows during the summer. | 
have told you about growing tulips in the 
strawberry rows, but the tulip grows only 
during the spring, showing barely a dried 
stem during the summer while it is growing 
bulbs beneath the soil. I spoiled one 
strawberry bed by putting manure on, as 
a winter cover, in which there was chick- 
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weed seed. I thought, as it was just 
winter and the manure was in good shape, 
composted and loose, that the seeds would 
hardly show themselves, but the next year 
they were there in infinite numbers of 
plants. They kept us hard at work all 
summer, and beat us out in the end. 
Chickweed is fully as bad as quack, and 
you must be sure that neither of them finds 
a footing in your strawberry patch. In 
other words, not only must your straw- 
berry bed be clean when you plant it, but 
it must be kept absolutely free from com- 
petition. 

Planting strawberries is a bit of fine art. 
You cannot crowd them into the ground 
as you would cabbage plants, or thrust 
them down as rapidly as you do raspberries, 
but you must make a hole about half as 
large again as the roots of the plant, when 
spread out in all directions; in the center 
of the hole let the dirt be mounded, so that 
when the plant is set on the top of that it 
will be a little higher than the level of the 
ground. Spread the roots over this and 
brush the hole half full of dirt; now crowd 
down tightly until the crown of the plant 
is exactly level with the soil; then fill the 
hole full of soil lightly pressed, and brush 
over the top dirt not pressed at all. The 
plant should now set exactly level with the 
surrounding dirt, and the reason for this is 
that the runners when starting should have 
nothing to hinder them. The crowding 
down is an important matter with all 
plants, and the spread of the roots is vitally 
important with the strawberry. The loose 
dirt on top will serve as a mulch to retain 
moisture in the soil, and gather it from 
the air. As soon as the bed is finished 
there should be a top dressing or mulch of 
fine, rich compost. I suppose that most of 
the planters would direct you to use com- 
mercial fertilizers. If you insist on doing 
this you will find directions in the Bulle- 
tins of many of the Experiment Stations. 

Irrigation is more essential for the straw- 
berry than for any other member of the 
Rosaceae family. A small bed near the 
house can be attended to with little diffi- 
culty, but a small plot near the barn can 
often be watered with hose from the barn 
well. For a larger plot I believe that tile 
drains offer the best method. Distribute 
the water through the fields in pipes or 
troughs with small holes in them. A stop- 


cock should be provided to shut off the 
water or turn it on at pleasure. The tile 
should be deep enough to escape the culti- 
vator and the plow—not less than two and 
a half feet below the surface. If water 
runs all the time you can block up the 
lower end when you wish to have it per- 
meate the strawberry bed. Three-inch 
tile is about what you want. The straw- 
berry is a great lover of water, and it not 
seldom happens that just as the crop is full 
of promise a few dry days ruin it. If 
watered by hand a hole should be made by 
the side of each plant, and not less than a 
full quart of water poured slowly in, until 
the ground is saturated; then brush dry 
dirt over the hole to retain the moisture 
and prevent caking of the soil. One such 
watering will last three or four days. 
Sprinkling a strawberry bed does more 
harm than good, unless repeated every few 
hours. This plan is altogether too serious 
a job for a large bed, and | recommend 
that you be provided with underground 
tiles. 

What is nowadays called dry culture 
means that we can get along without water 
where the cultivator is run continuously. 
This is not quite as true of the strawberry 
as of other plants, yet there is a great deal 
of force in the method. By stirring the 
surface soil continuously it acts as a 
mulch, to prevent the escape of moisture 
from below. Meanwhile the loose surface 
absorbs moisture from the air—especially 
at night. At any rate if you go into the 
strawberry business to any extent you 
must keep your cultivator moving. The 
rows should be very narrow and the soil 
stirred nearly every day. 

Strawberry plants may be set either in 
the Spring or in the Fall. Many people 
still plant them in August, but in nine cases 
out of ten the plants are burnt up. Au- 
tumn planting should be as soon after the 
very hot days as possible. Every plant 
should be thoroughly watered or soaked, 
and then mulching applied at once—no 
delay. The plants should come from fresh 
beds, and should be new growth. Old 
plants are of very little value. | should 
prefer spring planting on the whole for 
most growers, because these will. establish 
themselves so thoroughly before winter 
that less care will be required for covering. 
However, I have learned that the best 
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economy is to spread over the bed a good 
dressing of compost before winter sets in. 
This compost must not only be clean but 
rich. In the spring it need only be loos- 
ened about the plants, and what falls into 
the alleys will be cultivated under. In 
lieu of this you can use autumn leaves; 
only do not cover the plants so as to choke 
them—let the crowns stick out from the 
covering: 

There are several enemies of the straw- 
berry plant, the worst being the crown 
borer. This is one of the curculios, and the 
grub eats its way into the crown of the 
plant, which withers just as the fruit is ripen- 
ing. In the Southern States a weevil or 
small, black beetle attacks buds and blos- 
soms and destroys the stamens. The pisti- 
late varieties are safest in those localities, 
because what the bug is after is to reach 
the ovary. The leaf roller is a yellowish 
caterpillar which feeds on strawberry 
leaves, and sometimes makes a good deal of 
trouble. The worst pest of all is the June 
bug or May beetle, whose grub appears 
above ground every third year. The 
ground mole wiil be likely to appear in 
great numbers at the same time, and 
should be encouraged in his efforts to get 
at these grubs. 

In some sections rust and leaf blight are 
very troublesome, and it becomes neces- 
sary to reject varieties that are peculiarly 
liable to become diseased. The remedy 
for all these forms of disease is Bordeaux 
mixture; apply this very early in the 
spring, and repeat it once or twice during 
blossoming season. Burn over old beds 
always, and never set your new beds with 
plants from diseased plots. 

I am writing mainly for those who desire 
just a few strawberries for home use, and 
I am going to confine my directions mainly 
to this kind of gardening. However, it 
may be well enough to know what straw- 
berries are worth where the conditions are 
most favorable and the cultivation is on 
a large scale. I suppose Arkansas and 
Missouri are the banner States, and if you 
will follow the Ozark Mountains you will 
find nearly ten thousand acres of straw- 
berries. Two thousand carloads go to 
market every year, some of the crates 
reaching New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. The growers in these two States 
take in considerably over two millions of 
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dollars every year, and the average income 
per acre is over one hundred dollars, after 
deducting the cost of cultivation and pick- 
ing. It needs, however, a peculiar tem- 
perament, with a deal of executive tact, to 
carry on this business successfully. | 
hear of one farm that yielded a gross in- 
come of one hundred thousand dollars in 
a single year. 

The sex characteristic is very prominent 
in the strawberry, and it has a good deal to 
do with success in growing them. The 
larger part of seediings and new sorts of- 
fered to the public have heretofore been 
what we call imperfect berries. These sorts 
require for neighbors varieties that can 
furnish pollen. Recently, however, the per- 
fect plants have become more prominent, so 
that four out of five of the best of the new 
sorts have stamens, and can take care of 
themselves. Besides this, strawberry plants 
will soon run out. This makes very little 
trouble in the cultivation of the berry, be- 
cause we need to set new beds at least 
every second year. Every variety varies 
somewhat according to the soil in which it 
grows, so that you will find Sharpless ex- 
tremely high flavored on clay soil, but very 
low grade on sandy soil. 

In making out your list of strawberries 
you cannot follow the catalog of any 
nurseryman, without doing some testing 
for yourself. Such dealers as Crawford and 
Allen who are called strawberry kings, 
offer us every year something a little better 
than we have had. It is a constant chase 
after the ideal; and it really is a long road 
that we have traveled from the Wilson of 
1830 to the William Belt of 1900. The 
Sharpless was the first huge berry to as- 
tound people; but Bubach No. 5 set the 
gait. Many of the very best varieties de- 
mand such exceeding care that they are 
of no use for the common country home. 
For instance, Marshall is one of the largest 
and richest of fruits, but with ordinary care 
it gives a handful of decent berries and 
nothing more. Senator Dunlap and Clyde 
are of the finest if kept in narrow rows, 
otherwise they are of little use. Haver- 
land is so weak in the stem that the heavy 
fruit falls over into the dirt, and in wet 
weather rots. Excelsior was really the 
earliest of berries, but like Warfield was 
too sour for common cultivation. Both 
will do for shipping berries, admirably, if 
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we do not care too much for the poor 
buyers who have them to eat. Nick 
Ohmer is something great when fed high 
and constantly cared for, otherwise worth- 
less. This is the way it runs; only one 
out of fifty varieties can hold its own when 
disseminated. 

For a list that you can safely rely upon 
in a quiet country garden, take first of all 
the berry that, so far, | place at the head 
of all, the William Belt. This is one of 
the noblest strawberries | have ever grown. 
The plant is vigorous and will adjust itself 
to all kinds of soils. It will hold its own 
against odds, and will carry heavy crops 
without continuous culture. The berry is 
a big one, and its quality is right up at the 
front. The three strawberries recom- 
mended for home gardens by Mr. Crawford, 
are Senator Dunlap, Kitty Rice, and 
Latest. 1 have tried all of these, and be- 
lieve his selection to be admirable. Kitty 
Rice | should place close after Wm. Belt. 
Then I would take for the third, Sample— 
a berry that has not failed in any part of 
the country. The plants are strong and 
healthy, carrying a big crop of large dark 
colored berries. | am not sure whether 
Gandy can be displaced by Latest, but at 
any rate it is not only one of the latest but 
one of the best. Bubach No. 5 and Haver- 
land are two of the older sorts that cannot 
be displaced. They are ideals in every 
way, except that Haverland has a weak 
stem, which it overloads with a lot of long, 
large berries, a little too soft. One of the 
most wonderful berries that | have ever 
grown is Thompson’s Mark Hanna, a mag- 
nificent fruit in size, yet bearing something 
more than a mere sample or two. 

I find in the Southern States that Lady 
Thompson, originated by the same man 
that gave us Mark Hanna, is one of the 
most successful berries that can be planted. 
It is everywhere in the South, and | 
have seen plants as big as a half bushel. | 
think they overfeed the.plants, and get 
more foliage than fruit. In some sections 
they have gone crazy over commercial fer- 
tilizers. In Texas, Goree is standing very 
high, and I found it equally fine in Florida. 
In North Carolina the great berry is Cli- 
max, and this also does admirably farther 
South, and ranks very high in our Northern 
gardens. There is in Rio Vista, Va., an 
old man who has given his best years to 
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improving the strawberry; it is Mr. M. T. 
Thompson, and he has not only sent out 
those varieties I have already noticed as 
from him, but he considers his No. 2 the 
handsomest and nearest perfection. It 
certainly is a wonderful berry. He writes 
me that he works sometimes a whole year 
with thousands of seedlings, without secur- 
ing one that he considers worthy of dis- 
semination. His 503 and 124 are two 
sorts that are worthy of trial everywhere. 
With me they are noble berries and very 
prolific. Miller and Mrs. Miller and 
Beaver are among the very fine new sorts; 
and I see the best authorities are speaking 
very highly of Jim. Probably Cardinal is, 
all in all, as good a new sort as we have 
had sent out during the last three years. 
Do not plant anything new in large 
amounts. Test your new varieties for at 
least one year in a small way. 

I should like to.talk on about this berry 
clear to the end of my article. I never can 
look at a strawberry bed without being 
fascinated, and it makes my fingertips 
tingle to read about new sorts. For many 
years | have kept. thirty or forty sorts on 
trial, and have had a deal of fun. out of it. 
1 am not sure that the berry is the most 
wholesome in the world, but | never saw a 
berry of any sort—I mean garden berry— 
or fruit of any sort-that | did not think 
more wholesome than beef and mutton. 
Somehow | get to be more and more of a 
vegetarian as | get older, and by the time 
1 am ninety | expect to live on fruit almost 
exclusively. Strawberries poison only 
those who have blood already poisoned, 
and with them it brings the rheum to the 
surface. If there be a living being who 
can resist strawberry shortcake he should 
be served with blackberry pie in its place; 
and if that will not do take yellow and red 
raspberries with Jersey cream and let him 
perish on that. In other words I mean to 
grow strawberries, and eat them in spite 
of dietetic warnings. In Florida | am 
using them as borders for my flower beds. 
I like strawberry plants about the house, 
where | can watch their development, and 
in the morning, when I go out to see how 
the world goes, | like to pick out a great 
scarlet. beauty that says good-morning to 
me. 

I like a cherry tree, whether it be in 
blossom or in fruit. In blossom it is the 
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glory of May, and the fruit is the pride of 
June. I like to look up from my straw- 
berry bed, and have the crimson below 
matched by the crimson above. Then you 
can keep the fruit on the trees if you please 
until August, when the cherry becomes 
really ripe, and deliciously rich and sweet. 
To do this, one must cover his trees with 
mosquito netting, to keep the birds off. 
Only be fair about it, for these allies of ours 
deserve their full share. I cover forty 
trees, and leave twenty for the rest of the 
folk—those in feathers. This is part of 
my religion, to pay my help, and try to 
live on the square. | have hired the 
robins to destroy the worms, and to do 
orchestral work. There is a deal of simple 
piety out in God’s field, if one cares to find 
it out. We have a great natural organ 
out in our orchard, and a plenty of hymns, 
and once in a while a prayer; and all the 
rest that makes rhyme and reason, faith 
and love—leaving out only a lot of “‘other 
worldliness.” I think the birds average 
more religion, however, than human folks; 
at any rate they appreciate the cherries. | 
have been amused to find that the cat- 
birds learn which trees are their own. 
They will let mine alone, and will scold me 
if | approach theirs. 

Cherry trees are divided into two classes, 
first as to their growth, second as to their 
hardiness, and thirdly as to their fruit. 
We speak of sweet cherries and of sour 
cherries, although the Duke cherries come 
in between and are half sweet, while the 
growth of the trees is like the sweeter sorts. 
The sour cherries grow readily almost 
everywhere from Canada to Georgia; while 
the sweet cherries are particular about 
both climate and soil. There are only 
a half dozen localities in the United States 
where they are thoroughly at home—not 
narrow localities. In western New York, 
and northern Ohio, and in southern Michi- 
gan you can pick your Black Tartarians 
and Gov. Woods and your Napoleon 
Bigavreaus to your heart’s content. The 
far Northwest is, however, the real home 
of the cherry, and along the Pacific coast 
generally. There they have originated 
the Bing and the Lambert and the Re- 
publican, all of them huge and delicious 
fruits. | am trying these sorts both in 
New York and in Florida, and so far the 
test is favorable. 
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A good list of the Heart cherries would 
include for a small home, first of all, Gov. 
Wood: the very standard of quality, with 
fruit buds quite hardy, and the tree a 
stout, healthy grower. With this you 
should take Black Tartarian, which is 
superb in quality, and nearly black in color, 
while the tree is a remarkably vigorous 
grower and an immense bearer. Elton is 
a third that deserves general favor, because 
of its high quality and its vigorous, but 
irregular, tree. It ripens before Gov. 
Wood, and Black Tartarian ripens later, 
so that you have quite a succession. Of 
the sour cherries the earliest is Early Rich- 
mond (not counting Dyehouse), but both 
of these can easily be left out unless you 
plant the former on dwarf stock. A row 
of dwarf Early Richmonds along the sides 
of your garden is useful and attractive, 
I should prefer to begin with the Baldwin, 
a new sort, growing with erect tree, and 
possessing fine quality. The old English 
Morello can follow, and can hardly be left 
out. The trees are bushy and will begin 
to bear when three feet high. You can 
keep these trees dwarfish if you like. 
Suda Hardy is a dark-colored variety that 
comes on later, accompanied by Mont- 
morency the finest of all these sorts— 
large, delicious, and borne in heavy’ 
crops. 

Now of the cherries that come in be- 
tween, that is the Dukes and Bigavreaus, | 
should select first of all May Duke. This 
is one of our earliest cherries, and the fruit 
is delicious, if allowed to thoroughly ripen, 
while the tree is erect growing. The fruit 
buds are not always hardy, yet I generally 
have a fairly good return from my May 
Dukes. The Late Duke is a large, light, 
red cherry that ripens in July. Reine Hor- 
tense is a large, bright red and very juicy 
cherry; almost sweet and of remarkably 
fine flavor. We do not find this cherry 
as often as we should. Empress Eugénie 
is another first-class cherry, growing on a 
stout tree and ripening in July. Windsor 
is one more July cherry that deserves at- 
tention and very general planting. It is 
recommended for the hardiness of the fruit 
buds, but I have not found it so entirely 
sure when the thermometer drops to ten 
below zero. ‘ 

I have recently added to my garden list 
a Russian cherry of the -Morello type, 











named Lutovka. The tree is a fine grower 
and the fruit is superior, but the tree is 
very slow in coming to bearing. Vladimir 
is another of the Russians, of good quality, 
but I do not see that it is in any way 
superior. Wragg is a very late ripening 
sort, of good size and of splendid quality. 
| think it will prove a good addition for 
July. Allen is a heart-shaped cherry, that 
goes into the sweet class, and is recom- 
mended as almost entirely free from rot. | 
have not yet thoroughly tested it. Dike- 
man I can recommend as perhaps the best 
addition of recent years to our list of really 
sweet and hardy cherries. 

For a very restricted list of say half a 
dozen cherry trees that can be planted 
around the house take Gov. Wood, May 
Duke, Baldwin, Montmorency, Bing, and 
Lambert. This leaves out some fine things 
but that we cannot help. The cultivation 
of these trees is invariably: (1) mulch your 
trees well when planted, and keep them 
mulched always; (2) use no fertilizers or 
manures about the roots, and apply very 
sparingly at any time. The cherry tree like 
the pear tree is liable to split its bark if the 
growth is hurried, and then the worms set 
in, making short work of it. If the bark 
does split, remove it with a sharp knife, 
wash the wounds with kerosene emulsion 
and encourage new bark to form. Leave 
no lurking places for insects, and watch 
carefully or they will outwit you. The 
key of it, however, is to grow your trees 
slowly and steadily. This whole business 
of driving fruit trees on the jump is exactly 
as rational as whipping up horses. You 
will get a spurt of speed, and one or two 
crops, then will come disease, and a fight, 
and your trees will never be either a pleas- 
ant sight or profitable. I wish this lesson 
could be learned by all fruit growers, for 
it would save not only the trees and the 
fruit but the waste of manure. 

The cherry is generally thought of as 
a fragile affair, and hardly to be kept over 
night. It is a fruit that perishes easily, 
but if very cautiously picked, with the stem 
always adhering, and laid gently into 
baskets that do not hold more than three 
or four quarts, it will carry well to market 
and be in good condition for a week. The 
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diseases that affect the cherry are black 
knot, leaf blight and mildew. The remedy 
is Bordeaux mixture, beginning the ap- 
plication before the buds open, and re- 
peating two or three times. The black 
aphis is the worst pest, and this sometimes 
is absolutely destructive to the crop, as 
well as seriously injurious to the growth of 
the tree. Green aphides sometimes come 
in immense numbers, doing similar damage, 
and are very hard to subdue. Bordeaux 
mixture and kerosene emulsion should be 
applied—the emulsion frequently. An- 
other remedy that has been found effective 
is four pounds of quassia leaves with three 
or four pounds of whale-oil soap, in twenty 
gallons of water. First boil the soap so 
that it can be strained. The plum cur- 
culio often stings the cherry, but I have 
rarely found it a serious evil. It thins 
out the cherries somewhat, without greatly 
damaging the crop. 

This last summer | ate my last cherries 
August 27th. Lifting the mosquito net- 
ting judiciously, | stood my head in the 
middle of a young Olivet tree, and there, 
uninterrupted, | ate my fill. By the way, 
I think I have forgotten to tell you that 
this Olivet cherry has become a great 
favorite of mine, and must be put into the 
choice list. I am not sure that it pays to 
have many trees covered so late and out 
of season. It is true about all our choice 
fruit, that if we do succeed in carrying 
them beyond their natural time of ripen- 
ing, the market will hardly open to wel- 
come them. Cherries perhaps are an ex- 
ception, if an exception there be. A few 
Autumn strawberries would find market, 
but not many. Nature fixes this matter, 
and arranges that the plum and the pear 
shall fill up August and September. The 
apple only should fill every month, and in 
the South the orange. These two are the 
monarchs of the orchard and the fruit 
garden. No one ever tires of them either 
as food or as poems; from the great yellow 
Early Bough that bursts open on the turf 
as it falls in August, to the Albermarle 
Pippin that sweetens the atmosphere of 
your cellar in June and July. Cherries 
and strawberries belong to June, and there 
for the most part they will remain. 
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IIL—THE CAPITAL CITY OF TEPIC 


BY DILLON WALLACE 


ime LUMINOUS November 

fal morning found us in the 

m saddle at daybreak and 

fon the Tepic trail— 

4 Emerson, Randall, Bige- 

3 low, Gates and myself, 

ie with Miguel as mozo, 

and one pack mule to carry our necessary 
baggage. 

Although there were some bad quag- 
mires to circumvent 
traveling was fairly good and we reached 
Navarette in mid-afternoon, where a halt 
was made for the night. Thence to Tepic, 
our route was over the San Blas road, and 
early the following morning we were wind- 
ing up into the hills on the old Spanish 
highway. 

This road is a part of the longest stage 
line in the world, running in relays from 
San Marcos, the nearest railroad point, 
to Guadalajara, Tepic, Santiago Ixcuintla, 
Culiacan, and on toGuaymas. During the 
rainy season the stages discontinue their 
runs over long sections of it, for there are 
many rivers and streams to be forded, 
which at that time of the year, when they 
are swollen to their banks, are quite im- 
passable. During the very hot period 
stages run only at night, but through the 
more moderate season, night and day 
relays push on regularly from point to 
point. 

The stage between Santiago Ixcuintla 
and Tepic City had just resumed its runs, 
and we were fortunate enough to meet it. 
It is a crude affair drawn by six mules, 
four abreast in the lead, and two on the 
wheel. The theory is that any road wide 
enough to permit the four leading mules 
to squeeze through will be wide enough 
for the stage, and usually this is true, 


below Santiago, 


though not always. A driver and an 
armed guard sit upon the box, mail bags 
and baggage fill the center of the archaic 
vehicle, and passengers stow themselves 
away as best they can. It is a place of 
real, refined, diabolical torture. The driver 
has but one object in life—to go fast down 
hill.and over rough places at the highest 
attainable speed. He primes himself with 
mescal and away he goes, dashing at a 
gallop down rocky hills, swinging around 
curves, or skirting precipices where the 
wheels scafce have earth to turn upon, 
until you and your fellow passengers, help- 
less prisoners within, have the breath 
jarred out of you, and are in constant 
panic lest you be turned over and hurled 
into some mountain gorge, or dashed to 
pieces upon the rocks. They do turn over 
sometimes, but it only now and then hap- 
pens that any one is killed, or even seri- 
ously injured. To say the least, though, 
it annoys one dreadfully to have a leg or 
arm broken, and I never knew a passenger 
to look pleasant with a broken nose. 

Tepic City is three thousand feet above 
the sea, and Navarrete less than a thou- 
sand, so our day’s ride was pretty con- 
stantly up-hill. Pack train after pack 
train was passed, some of them with fifty 
or sixty animals, mostly mules, but some 
burros and an occasional horse, loaded 
down with all kinds of merchandise— 
boxes, barrels, packages and machinery. 
The larger trains had a horse with a cow- 
bell attached to its neck, in the lead. 
This is known as the bell horse, and it 
carries no load. The mules are supposed 
to keep within earshot of the bell, and 
follow it meekly. Several muleteers, some 
on horseback, but generally afoot, were 
in attendance, spread down along the line 
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of animals to urge them on; and when a 
mule fell or lay down, under an excessive 
burden, the muleteer’s duty was to prod 
it up again. Very often when an animal 
got down it could not rise until the load 
was removed. The men carried leather 
blinds to put over the mule’s eyes while 
they replaced the load, for mules are often 
sportive with their heels and teeth if they 
can see how to use them effectively. 

Some writers on Mexico tell us that every 
peon has an insatiate love for flowers, and 
no matter how poor and insignificant his 
hut, it will be surrounded by a beautiful 
garden. So far as my observations go, 
and | had a pretty good opportunity to 
observe, this statement has no founda- 
tion in fact but is a bit of maudlin senti- 
ment. We looked in vain for a single 
effort at ornamentation amongst the peon 
settlements. It is strange that they do 
not have gardens where flowers grow so 
luxuriantly and freely, and without culti- 
vation. Almost invariably, however, the 


ground around the huts is not only with- 
out flowers and ornamentation, but is bare 
of any vegetation. 

As we rose into the hills a magnificent 
view was afforded us. 


The brick-red 





Venders of fruit and vegetables and groups of gossiping peons encircle the plaza at Tepic. 


earth, where we were, Icst itself in an 
expanse of green, which was gradually 
modified by a transparent haze rising from 
the lower valleys into a soft blue in the far 
distance to the northward. Here at our 
feet lay valleys, gentle rolling hills, rivers 
like silver threads winding their way to tie 
sea, as far as the vision could range—a 
rich, virgin land—larger and richer in 
natural resources than many a kingdom 
of old Europe. To the westward lay the 
Pacific, wrapped in an opalescent haze, 
and to the eastward the bold peaks of the 
mighty Sierra Madres stood out against 
the turquoise sky, magnificent and grand 

The people gazed at us in wonder as we 
rode by, and we were evidently much 
more interesting to them than they were 
to us, for already we were becoming ac- 
customed to the picturesque sombrercs, 
gay-colored zerapes, white cotton clothing 
and sandaled feet; though we were at- 
tracted still by types that suggested the 
Malay or Mongolian, and now and again 
one whom we fancy might easily picture 
a Bedouin of the plains. 1 wonder where 
these people had their origin? In this 
section I suppose they are chiefly a mixture 
of the Aztecan and Otomian stocks. Here 
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and there a light-haired child suggests the 
Teutonic—a parental influence, doubtless 
left by some bird of passage. But Mexico 
is old, very old. There is reason to believe 
that people lived here at the remotest 
period. There are ruins in Mexico of 
cities that were old when the Egyptian 
pyramids were young, whose origin was 
probably forgotten when Solomon’s Temple 
was dedicated, and were ancient ruins 
before Nebuchadnezzar ascended the Baby- 
lonian throne. What Marathons and Ther- 
mopylaes, unsung and unrecorded, may 
have been fought in this old-new land, 
and what arts and sciences discovered, to 
pass into the realm of the Forgotten in 
the long ago misty ages! 

We entered Tepic at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, rode slowly through the 
quaint outskirts, down the Calle de Mexico, 
the chief street, to the plaza and into the 
patio of the Hotel dela Bola de Oro, which 
was to be our domicile while we looked 
over the first real Mexican city we had 
seen. 

The Hotel dela Bola de Oro is on a corner, 
and on one side faces the beautiful plaza of 
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Tepic. The building is of massive ma 
sonry, two stories high. In the center jg 
a patio half a hundred feet square, in which 
palms and flowers luxuriantly grow to lure 
one to its cool and delightful retreat, 
Completely surrounding the patio is a wide 
balcony, upon which all the rooms of the 
upper story open. The two rooms assigned 
to our party were on this floor, ‘on the 
street side, and with windows extending 
from ceiling to floor; the balmy, delicious 
air circulated through the apartment with 
out obstruction. The floors were of well 
worn tile, uncarpeted; the furniture con- 
sisted of washstands and chairs, which 
were of the plainest, and conventional 
canvas cots unprotected by the usual 
cheesecloth mosquito bars, for there were 
said to be no mosquitoes here. The hotel 
was electric lighted throughout. 

We found the dining room on the oppo- 
site side of the patio from our rooms and 
on the same floor, and here proceeded at 
once to enjoy what proved a really excel- 
lent dinner for a Mexican hotel. The menu 
included sopa (rice boiled rather dry, with 
tomatoes and chili peppers); caldo (soup, 
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Calle de Mexico, Tepic. 


Looking eastward toward the plaza. 


Notice the pawnshop at the right. 











Pack train after pack train 


hot with pepper); carne (meat—this was 
roasted, and flavored with peppers); pica- 
dillo (minced meat, with pepper); chilla- 
quile (tortillas, chopped and spiced); mole 
(turkey, in red, dark gravy, highly flavored 
with peppers and things); blanquillas fritos 
(fried eggs, a sauce of chili peppers to pour 
over them); /rejoles, of course; dulce (a 
sweet concoction of some sort), black 
coffee and Mexican cheese. There was no 
butter, for one never gets that in any but 
American hotels, and the bread was poor, 
but the tortillas very good. This is the 
characteristic dinner served in truly Mexi- 
can hotels of the better class, and if one 
has a good stomach, and good digestive 
powers, one can stand it for quite a while 
without being driven to the doctor. Every- 
thing tastes well enough—excellent, | may 
say, after one’s palate has become accus- 
tomed to the chili peppers and high flavor- 
ing used; but human intestines were never 
intended for such abuse as a continuous 
diet of this sort subjects them to, and it 
wi'l ruin one’s digestion as sure as fate, if 
one vives it half a chance. 

It ™ay be interesting to menticn that it 
is neither customary nor advisable to give 
tips anywhere west of the Sierra Madres. 





laden with all kinds of merchandise. 


I did it on two occasions, and in both cases 
learned to my regret that the waiters be- 
came so familiar with the guests, and slack 
in their services, both to myself and others, 
that they were discharged from their em- 
ployment by the Mexican proprietor, whose 
watchful eye discovered the lax attention 
pretty quickly, and without complaint from 
the visitors. I felt very uncomfortable 
about it, for my intended kindness was in 
both instances the root of the trouble. 

From the dinner table we sallied forth 
in search of a barber and a bootblack, to 
freshen us up after our two days’ unshaven, 
dusty ride, and found both in a shop al- 
most directly across the street, where a 
burly brigand wielded the razor, and a 
small Indian boy the brush. It was not a 
prepossessing shop in appearance, and we 
hesitated at the open door as we took in 
the greasy barber, the untidy room, and 
archaic, dirt-begrimed chair in which in- 
nccent victims were consigned to torture. 

“Don’t look very good. Let’s find an- 
other place,” suggested Randall. 

“It’s all right,” reassured Gates, who, 
through long residence in Mexico, had be- 
come hardened to the conditions. “It 
doesn’t look very good,” he assented, step- 
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ping forward, “‘but this barber is an artist. 
Anyhow, he has the best shop in town.” 

Then we timidly followed Gates. In 
spite of his unprepossessing appearance the 
barber was a very polite rascal, as most 
Mexicans are. He welcomed us with a 
bow and a “Buenas tardes, sefiors,” and 
inquired how he could serve us. Gates 
told him we wanted to be barbered and 
polished. The barber cleared for action, 
and by mutual consent Emerson was given 
the right of way, because he owned a full 
beard that he did not want tampered 
with, and desired only a hair-cut. I shall 
not describe the operation nor Emerson’s 
appearance afterward, for only his appear- 
ance when he descended from the chair, 
and not the operation, was painful or in- 
teresting. 

We were all unusually magnanimous in 
insisting that the others should be shaved 
first. None of us was selfish about his 
turn, and each was quite satisfied to wait 
while the rest were beautified and made 


comfortable by the artist. The argument 
was finally settled by giving age the pre. 
ference, and this made Randall the first 
martyr. We watched expectantly for 
Randall’s emotions, when the lathering 
was done, and the razor was brought forth, 
for he has a stiff, hard- beard. As the ip- 
strument descended over one cheek, the 
victim clutched the chair like one having 
a tooth extracted, his face became dis. 
torted with pain, and there came one long 
drawn “H-e-Il!”—and we knew how Ranp- 
dall felt. 

Then I fled. I called to the others to 
wait for me, that I would be back soon, 
and I escaped to the hotel across the way. 
In my traveling bag | had a shaving out- 
fit. 1 found it, enjoyed a comfortable 
shave, and was back in the barber’s shop 
in time to see the brigand put the finish- 
ing touches upon Bigelow’s bleeding coun- 
tenance, the last of the trio, and to be 
called names by the others for my coward- 
ice, which | indifferently atoned for by 
treating everybody to a shine. 

Tepic was delightfully cool, in marked 
contrast to the hot climate of the lower 
levels of Santiago Ixcuintla and Navarrete, 
and in the evening the natives were muffled 
to their eyes in bright-colored zerapes— 
the few of them that remained out of doors, 
for there was no music on the plaza that 
night, and on those nights when the band 
does not play Mexican towns go to sleep 
at a very early hour. 


A clang! clang! clang! like a track- 
man striking a rail with a heavy sledge, fol- 
lowed by a burst of atrocious, discordant, 
clamoring sounds such as one hears in a 
boiler shop in full operation, awakened me 
at dawn, with a start, and brought me up 
sitting. The cathedral bells were calling 
devotees to early mass. They were not 
ringing—it would be a slander upon real 
bells to say that—but the tuneless, cracked 
things were filling the world with a horrid 
din of smashing and banging, which sug- 
gested rather infernal regions than those 
of ethereal glory, though | suppose they 
were intended to signify the latter. 

There was a movement in the direction of 
Randall’s cot, and | heard him swearing 
softly to himself, and impious ejaculations 
echoed from the other room in a voice that 
reminded me of Gates. For five minutes 
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the harsh, metallic hammering continued, 
then suddenly ceased, and | settled again 
for another nap. But I had scarcely begun 
to doze when clang! clang! came again 
to introduce a repetition of the diabolical 
noise, and then reluctantly, sadly, | gave 
up all hope of further sleep and arose. 
We had heard the racket, occurring at in- 
tervals, the previous afternoon and eve- 
ning, but it ceased before bedtime and 
had not annoyed us greatly. Now it was 
different, and with anything but good 
humor | threw open the window blinds to 
let in the sprightly, refreshing morning air 
to cool my irritation. 

On the street below women, with somber- 
hued rebosos closely wound around their 
heads, were going to mass; big-hatted 
peons, wrapped to their eyes in bright- 
colored zerapes, to protect them from the 
cool morning atmosphere, followed in the 
train of heavily laden mules and burros, or 
leisurely took their way to their daily oc- 
cupations; a man with a wooden tray of 
buns upon his head called out his wares— 
“Fruit of the oven! Fruit of the oven!” 
a gaily dressed hidalgo trotted past upon 
amagnificent horse caparisoned as gaily as 
the rider; mozos were sweeping the streets 
opposite their masters’ houses, and shop 
windows were being thrown open. 

We ate our breakfast leisurely and then 
strolled out to the plaza, the center of at- 
traction in every Mexican city. The beau- 
tiful cathedral, with its two graceful spires, 
occupies a portion of the southern side of 
the square, and our hotel, with pillared 
and balconied front, the western. The 
square was otherwise surrounded by 
booths, where hat makers, leather workers, 
fruit and vegetable venders, and dealers in 
every conceivable article necessary to the 
life or comfort of the people, plied their 
trade. 

Fringing the plaza walk were stretched 
canvas awnings to shelter the men and 
women who sold their wares there, and who 
stood around these stands chatting, or 
squatted upon the ground surrounded by 
little piles of red chili peppers, oranges, 
cherimoyes and other tropical fruits and 
vegetables. Here and there an old woman 
might be seen heating frejoles and tortillas 
over a charcoal fire, for the solace of the 
hungry peon, who purchased at one, two 
or three centavos’ worth, according to the 
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state of his appetite or pocketbook. Mov- 
ing hither and thither were red, blue and 
yellow zerapes and picturesque sombreros, 
giving life and color to a scene that could 
not fail to fascinate and hold the ob- 
server. In the center of the plaza grew 
luxuriant palms, oranges, lemon and coffee 
trees, and a profusion of tropical flowers. 
The much vaunted ‘bubbling fountain,” 
which travelers invariably describe as stand- 
ing in the center of a Mexican plaza, and 
which usually exists only in their imagi- 
nation, save in a few of the Eastern cities, 
was not there, but the plaza was beautiful 
and artistic, nevertheless—a green emerald 
set in a circle of color. 

The day was magnificent. The pure 
mountain air, charged with the perfume of 
flowers, was both invigorating and inspir- 
ing. Tepic, at an elevation of three 
thousand feet, and sitting as it does in a 
hollow of the mountains, has an ideal 
climate the year through, and is unusually 
free from infectious diseases and sickness. 
Here the sufferer from calentura finds a 
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haven where he can convalesce and rest, 
and learn that our old-world is a pretty 
good place to live in. 

We halted at the shops and bought some 
odds and ends, always paying three times 
the established price for them, because we 
were Americans, and therefore, according 
to the logic of the people, bloated pluto- 
crats each owning two or three railroads 
or their equivalent. For even here in 
Tepic stories have come from the tourist 
cities of the East of the extravagance of 
Americans, and the merchants had picked 
up some crumbs of largess from miner and 
engineer. But the prices asked were rea- 
sonable enough, after a little dickering 
shoved them down a bit, and we did not 
care. We had already learned that the 
vender would be dissatisfied with himself 
if he were paid without question the first 
price asked, and that if a second member 
of cur party returned to duplicate an 
article five minutes after one of us had 
made a purchase and been so foolish as 
not to dicker and cut the vender down, 
the price of the article in that brief 
period would have doubled at least. The 
unsophisticated, “gentle-eyed” Mexican 
would have been metaphorically kicking 
himself because he had not asked more, 
for he believes the limit is never reached 
until the customer objects. Once I asked 
the price of an article. 

“Fifteen pesos, Sefior,” answered the 
vender. 

I walked away and he followed. 

“How much will the Sefior give?” 

“One peso.” 

Many exclamations of horror at the very 
idea of selling the article at such a ridicu- 
lously low price. 

“Seven pesos, Sefior, six pesos, two 
pesos, one peso, Sefior. Here, Sefior, it is 
yours for one peso.” 

I might have had it at a still lower price, 
but this was my offer, and | took it. It 
was a relic that had probably cost the 
fellow a few centavos. 

At the leather booths they were making 
everything from sandals to cartridge belts, 
and saddles, and if you did not see what 
you wanted they would make it for you 
_manana; and at the hat booths they 
would take your measure for a hat of any 
style or shape you desired. Some of the 
Panamas were of exquisite texture and ex- 
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cellent workmanship, and at prices ridicu. 
lously low, according to our standards, 

Some beautifully wrought zerapes drew 
me into a shop, and one, which strongly 
resembled Navajo blanket work, took my 
fancy. ‘‘That,” said the dealer, “was 
made by the Indians of the mcuntains, 
They spun the fabric and colored it with 
dyes made by themselves, from vegetables, 
and wove it on their hand looms. I have 
but two of that sort in my whole shop, for 
they are scarce and hard to buy. The 
others are made by machinery, in the mills, 
dyed with commercial colors, and will 
fade.” I could not leave the little zerape, 
with its artistically blended colors, though 
it was much smaller than | should have 
wished, and proudly | bore it away. 

In front of the cathedral, beggars, one 
or two of them with no legs, plead for 
alms. It was Saturday, and All Souls 
Day, and beggars generally restrained at 
other times are licensed to ply their calling 
—it is a profession here—on Saturdays 
and Sundays and feast days. 

We looked in at the door, and stood for 
a moment uncovered within the darkened 
portals of the cathedral itself. Mass was 
over, and it was quite deserted and empty, 
save for two or three women penitents 
kneeling before the altar, an old peon who 
knelt at the center and twice or thrice de- 
voutly touched his lips to the floor, and 
just within the door an old woman at a 
table, displaying rosaries and charms for 
sale. The altar was a mass of brazen 
filigree, and the walls adorned with hor- 
ribly executed paintings of scriptural 
saints and scenes. 

We walked through several of the 
principal streets, lined with houses that 
outwardly were grim, austere and prison- 
like, but through open doors or windows 
glimpsed artistic furnishings within, and 
many charming gardens and _ inviting 
patios. The stores frequently bore indi- 
vidual names or legends; one, a pawn- 
shop, for instance, was called La Vog del 
Pueblo—The Voice of the People—and 
offered to make loans at the modest rate 
of twelve per cent. per month. The pawn- 
shops are the constant resort of the peons, 
and every town has several of them. They 
are under the eye of the government, and 
when unredeemed pledges are sold, should 
they bring more than the amount loaned 
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upon them with the agreed interest, the 
balance obtained from the sale is returned 
to the pledger. 

When we returned to the hotel we found 
Emerson in trouble. He had several hun- 
dred dollars of United States gold which 
it was imperative he should exchange for 
Mexican currency, but his gold was spurned 
by all the banks. They simply would not 
touch the worthless stuff. As a last resort 
he was about to apply to a firm of German 
merchants, the largest and most extensive 
house in Tepic Territory. Mr. Eugene 


see the sights generally, an invitation 
which | promptly and heartily accepted. 
The firm of which Hildebrand is the 
head owns large haciendas upon which 
coffee, tobacco, and the cocoa-oil nut are 
grown and manufactured into marketable 
shape, as well as the many other profitable 
crops of the country, and where upward 
of fifteen hundred laborers are employed. 
In Tepic City they maintain a counting 
house and immense warerooms as the dis- 
tributing point for their produce and the 
general merchandise in which they deal. 

















The Government building at Tepic. 


Hildebrand, the German Consul, was a 
member of this firm and was one of our 
fellow passengers on the steamer San Jose 
on our voyage south, and | determined to 
accompany Emerson and call upon Mr. 
Hildebrand in compliance with a promise 
to do so should I visit Tepic. 

Hildebrand welcomed us cordially, ex- 
changed Emerson’s gold, and invited me 
to a noonday dinner at his home, suggest- 
ing that afterward we might take a drive, 
visit the cemetery and witness there the 
celebration of the fiesta of All Souls, and 


It was a place of activity the morning 
we called, with mozos piling bags and boxes 
of merchandise in place, and laden mule 
trains coming and going with their bur- 
dens. At his home, but a few doors away, 
I entered another world. The house was 
a typical one of the best class, showing to 
the streets grim walls of bare masonry, and 
suggesting nothing of the charm and 
beauty, the refinement and culture, that 
lay behind the barred windows and heavy 
oaken doors. 

Hildebrand led me into a wide and airy 
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Tepic City, Mexico. 
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room looking upon the patio garden 
massed with palms and blossoming flowers, 
where cages of song birds hung and filled 
the air with melody. The room in which 
we sat was semi-Oriental in its furnishings, 
and a delightful lounging place, with many 
books in English, German and Spanish, 
some of them rare old works, to fit any 
mood and any inclination. 

We chatted here for half an hour until 
a polite mozo announced dinner. The 
table was spread beneath a corner of the 
arched balcony of the patio, where we 
could enjoy the beautiful flowers and per- 
fumed air while we ate. Coffee and cigars, 
grown and manufactured upon Hilde- 
brand’s own hacienda, followed the dinner. 
While we enjoyed them | took occasion to 
compliment my host upon the very effi- 
cient service of the mozo who attended us. 

“He’s been with me seven years,” said 
Hildebrand, “and | like him particularly 
because he steals nothing but money.” 

A high quality of recommendation. 

' A carriage, with a span of fine young 
mules, was waiting for us at the door, and 
we were soon rattling away over the round 
paving stones toward the scene of the fiesta 
celebration. 

The fiesta of All Saints had been cele- 
brated the previous day, but this, the 
fiesta of All Souls, was the great occasion 
with those who were concerned with the 
quiet repose of the souls of departed friends, 
and who wished to pay tribute to their 


memory. People laden with flowers, at- . 


tired in their cleanest and best, lined the 
road leading to the cemetery. Near the 
gate were venders of cakes and fruits, 
pulque, mescal and other drinks. 

Pulque, the ancient drink of the Aztecs, 
is the fermented sap of a species of maguay 
or century plant, and was a great favorite 
of the Aztecs in the days of Montezuma, 
as it is with their descendants in the days 
of Diaz. The center of the plant is hol- 
lowed out to form a cup in which sap 
gathers, then the sap is sucked up with the 
mouth through a reed ejected into a goat- 
skin bag, which is carried upon the back, 
deposited in a large tank in which it is 
mixed with a certain kind of earth to in- 
duce proper fermentation, and finally, 
when strained, is ready for consumption. 
Of course | must sample it, for who with 
an interest in the Aztecs and their civili- 


zation would not? With the Indians about 
me, dressed in their picturesque costumes, 
it was not hard to imagine myself back in 
the days of the Aztec; this fiesta was a 
feast to one of the heathen gods; this nec- 
tar was brewed by an aborigine who 
worshiped at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl, 
the god of the air. It was milky in ap- 
pearance, and not attractive, and the first 
swallow was sufficient to dispel my illusion 
and make me pity the taste of the old 
heathens. It resembled in flavor a blend 
of mighty poor cider and sour milk. 

A number of the natives had been par- 
taking copiously of pulque and mescal, and 
had passed the bounds of strict sobriety. 
The latter is the distilled sap of another 
variety of the maguay plant, and is a fiery 
liquor. 1 do not know how it affects the 
natives, but foreigners who drink it for 
any length of time are likely to become 
afflicted with a sort of brain dissolution— 
an effect similar to that of absinthe—and 
it is the curse of the young American who 
does not set himself firmly against its use. 
It has ended many a promising career, and 
many a future has been blighted by 
women and the seductive mescal, or tequila 
as a more refined grade of the same liquor 
is called. 

The cemetery was a mass of color. 
Flowers were in profusion. People wear- 
ing gaudy-hued clothing moved hither and 
thither amongst fantastic tombs, nearly all 
of which had been decorated with floral 
tributes. Crowds pressed in and out of 
a little chapel, where mass was being said 
and candles were being lighted for the 
repose of many souls. The poor peons 
deny and pinch themselves that they may 
have the money to purchase candles on 
these days and bring them to the priest to 
be blessed and lighted at the altars, and 
many a Cherished zerape or other article, 
necessary to the comfort of the owner, goes 
to the pawnbroker that funds may be 
raised for that purpose. 

There are fiesta days in Mexico when 
pigs, goats, cows, mules and asses are 
brought to the priest, also, to be blessed. 
In the words of one of our writers on Mex- 
ico, ‘‘this is a very sweet and impressive 
service, reflecting the gentle simplicity of 
the peon and his padre.’”’ I suppose it is 
but just picture to yourself the sweet, sad 
gentleness of a priest solemnly blessing a 
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refractory goat or pig, particularly if the 
excited goat plants his head in gentle pro- 
test, against the padre’s stomach, as hap- 
pened in one case | heard of; or the good 
padre, in sweet endeavor, trying to bestow 
his blessing upon a struggling, squealing, 
unwilling pig, the animal duly decorated 
with many-hued rags, and its hair gorge- 
ously dyed impossible colors. 

We halted before the tomb of the brigand 
governor, Manuel Lozado, th>'ast man to 
fight for the independence of ti e territory, 
and one of the last to offer armed resis- 
tance to the Diaz government. Loving 
hands had draped garlands upon his grave, 
and many an aged man who had borne 
arms under the leadership of the brave old 
highwayman halted with uncovered head 
before the tomb. An edict of the govern- 
ment forbids the very mention of his name, 
as a precaution to smother such sedition 
that memory of the brave deeds and 
bloody fights of upward of thirty years 
ago might even yet engender. But there 
are some memories that edicts cannot 
smother and some- 
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and actively conducted operations against 
the soldiers of Juarez, Lerdo, and finally 
against Diaz through many bloody raids. 
In the latter year he attacked Guadalajara, 
was defeated, captured and shot. 

The payment of a slight tribute to Lo- 
zado’s agents during his seven years’ rule 
guaranteed to the traveler protection to 
life and property, and to him who paid 
tribute the country was free from the rob- 
beries of highwaymen, who subsequently 
for a time infested it and made traveling 
dangerous and life uncertain. It is said 
that a large English house originally raised 
Lozado to power by supplying him with 
arms and ammunition, the English firm 
receiving important concessions in return 
for the aid rendered. 

It was Lozado’s custom, when an ex- 
tended campaign was contemplated, to des- 
troy the banana trees, the chief source of 
food, and thus force the Indian population 
to join his forces and ravage the enemy’s 
country for provisions. In one of these 
raids Tepic City was attacked and a des- 
perate battle was 





times public opinion 
is so strong that 
edicts and laws be- 
come inoperative. 
Boldly they have 
carved Lozado’s 
name upon the tomb, 
and boldly they pay 
respect to it, and 
the eyes of the au- 
thorities are blind 
to what they do. 
We cannot sym- 
pathize with Loz- 
ado’s efforts against 
the government, but 
whether he was im- 
pelled by personal 
motives or a mis- 
directed patriotism, 
we can and must 
admire him. __ Be- 
tween the years 1870 
and 1877 the brig- 
and patriot, if such 
an antithesis may be 
permitted in de- 
scribing him, roused 
the Indian popu- 
lation in his cause 
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fought on the plaza. 
The Hotel dela Bola 
de Oro was fortified, 
and in its capture 
’ the roof and gutters 
ran with blood. 

There is a story 
told of Lozado’s 
stern justice. A 
mule wasonce stolen 
from a train as it 
passed through the 
village of Espino, 
one of the small 
villages on the road 
between Navarette 
and Tepic, and the 
muleteer com- 
plained to Lozado’s 
judge. The latter 
made no effort to 
find the thief and 
have the mule re- 
turned, and the 
matter was finally 
brought to the at- 
tention of Lozado 
himself. The Chief 
made an immediate 
investigation, recov- 
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ered the mule and 
restored it to its 
owner and then 
hung the thief and 
the delinquent 
judge, side by side, 
as an object lesson 
to the populace and 
officials. 

In his many raids 
upon the larger 
towns Lozado, it 
was known,acquired 
a large amount of 
treasure, which was 
supposed to have 
been concealed near 
Tepic City, but 
search has never 
disclosed it, and so 
far as is known it 
still lies buried and 
undiscovered. 

A gay yet stern 
old highwayman 
was this Lozado, 
under whose de- 
spotic rule the 
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Down in the town 
we traversed the 
chief streets and 
drove out to the 
mills where much of 
the native cotton is 
manufactured into 
the coarse fabrics 
worn by the peon 
class. Here is very 
good water power 
with which the mills 
are operated. 

When I was at 
length set down at 
the hotel I found 
the others waiting 
for me. They an- 
nounced that they 
had purchased 
tickets for the 
theater, where a 
traveling dramatic 
company was to 
produce El Soldado 
de San Marcial, a 
melodrama in five 
acts. Would I go? 











peons were happy, 
for they enjoyed a 
greater degree of 
freedom than they had known since the 
coming of the conquerors; and still they love 
and revere his memory as a Moses who 
would have delivered them from bondage. 

From the cemetery we drove out upon 
an eminence overlooking the city, and 
from this vantage ground had an excellent 
view of Tepic, very attractive and beau- 
tiful, nestling there in the hollow of the 
mountains, its white buildings reflecting the 
bright light of the afternoon sun, the dark 
surrounding hills standing out in marked 
contrast. It was an entrancing view. 

“Over there,” remarked Hildebrand, 
pointing to the eastward, “‘it is said the 
Indians used to have a rich gold mine. 
The legends tell us how they brought large 
quantities of gold, in dust and nuggets, 
to Tepic, and sold it for a song to the 
Spanish merchants; but they could never 
be prevailed upon to disclose the secret of 
the mine’s location. Men who followed 
them with stealth were led through rocky 
Passes and cafions, and then eluded, and 
returned no wiser than before.” 


Doorway of Hotel dela Bola de Oro 


Of course I would. 
Like the others | 
wanted to see what 
a Mexican theater was like. The per- 
formance was billed to begin at eight 
o'clock, and we reached the theater a 
little ahead of time, for we wished to see 
the people come in, and study the styles. 
The playhouse is a new one, and the most 
modern building in Tepic. Its filigree 
work and modern look, however, do not 
harmonize well with the old, substantial 
structures surrounding it, and rather grate 
upon one’s sensibilities and notion of the 
fitness of things. It is called the Teatro 
Porfirio Diaz, in honor of the President. 

Along the sidewalk soldiers were drawn 
up, giving the coming performance an air 
of importance, and the ever-present ven- 
ders lined the sidewalk, offering their 
cakes and other edibles for sale, while the 
usual mob of zerape-clad men filled the 
street. 

At the door our tickets were taken and 
we were turned over to the usher, a unique 
character and to us a feature of the enter- 
tainment. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
wore a soft felt hat well back upon his 
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head and to one side, and swaggered up 
and down with an air of bravado and im- 
portance pleasant to see. He seated us, 
at our request, in the center of the orches- 
tra, a position that gave us an opportunity 
to view the arrivals. The orchestra was 
filled with rough wooden benches, but the 
boxes, which were on both sides of the 
orchestra floor and surrounded tbe first 
balcony, were void of seating accommoda- 
tions. The occupants brought their own 
chairs with them. 

We were the first arrivals, but presently 
the audience began to file in. Down in 
the orchestra seats where we were placed 
the men did not remove their sombreros, 
but in the boxes they were more polite in 
this respect. A young lieutenant, gold 
lace, sword and all, occupied one of the 
orchestra boxes nearly opposite us. The 
élite of Tepic society came. Ladies in 
flimsy white dresses, lace mantillas on 
their heads, and plenty of powder on their 
faces to modify their complexion, with 
their escorts, chatting and full of vivacity, 
were in the boxes. We soon learned that 
the orchestra seats were tabooed by society, 
and we were amongst the outcasts, the 
common plebians of a class just above the 
peon. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the 
music struck up, and then began the 
stamping of feet, clapping-of hands, shout- 
ing and cat calls of the gallery. It was 
the same old gallery, that we all know. 
One finds it in New York, in San Francisco 
and here in Mexico without a whit’s differ- 
ence in make-up. In this respect, at least, 
all cities, all nations, all races are akin. 

The curtain rose on a group of black- 
cloaked men, their faces concealed to the 
eyes, who sat on chairs and talked and 
talked. Then a woman came in and 
talked, and a priest or two, but there was 
little or no action during the first two acts. 
Things woke up a bit then, and they began 
to kill each other off, to the delighted howls 
of the gallery. Before the bloody scenes 
opened, some one came down to the lieu- 
tenant in the box and borrowed his sword, 
with which to slay villains, and the sword 
was readily loaned. They did the killing 
solemnly and with precision, usually in 
polite terms informing the victim that he 
was about to die. The dead ones continu- 
ally reappeared in changed costumes, to 
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be slain again. After seven apparently 
inoffensive people—but, | suppose, really 
dark-dyed villains—had been sacrificed, 
some of them twice or thrice, we withdrew 
while there were still four victims to be 
disposed of. It is sad to see a man die 
more than once, even if he is a bad man— 
very sad. The sadness impressed itself 
upon us to such an extent that copious 
tears trickled down the hardened cheeks 
of Emerson and Randall as we filed out 
at half past twelve in the morning. We 
could stand no more of it. We heard the 
people going home at somewhat after two 
o'clock. 

The same boiler-shop pendemonium of 
sound drove us out of bed bright and early 
on Sunday morning, and we occupied the 
interval until breakfast was ready writing 
letters. After breakfast Randall, Bigelow 
and | looked up the post office. Randall 
declined to go in with me to act as inter- 
preter—I had cast too many reflections 
upon his Spanish—so, thrown upon my 
own resources, | entered the building and 
approached the stamp window. A good- 
natured sefiorita came forward. 

“Buenos dias, sefiorita,’ 1 remarked 
pleasantly. ‘‘Tray deuces and tray cin- 
cos.” | thought she ought to understand 
that. 

“Beunos dias, sefior,” said she, and 
something else | did not catch. 

“Postales tray stamps and letra tray.”’ 

She looked at me mystified, and timidly 
asked me something. I did not know 
what she asked, but the way she looked 
at me made me forget to talk Spanish, and 
I blurted out: 

‘““Madam, may I have three two-cent 
and three five-cent stamps?” 

“O, si, sefior,’ said she, smiling. “I 
knowa the Ingles but nota the French.” 

I got my stamps and had a very pleasant 
chat with her. She told me that she had 
studied a little English and could under- 
stand it very well, though she knew she 
could not speak it nicely. I assured her 
she spoke it with a very pretty accent, but 
I had not sufficient temerity to confess 
that it was Spanish, not French, in which 

| had attempted to address her. 

There was music that evening in the 
plaza, and all the town came out to hear it, 
as is the custom. These musical evenings 
—Wednesday and Sunday—are the times 
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for visiting and gossiping, flirting and love- 
making by the people of high and low de- 
gree alike. . The band stand is in the cen- 
ter, and seats are scattered at convenient 
intervals amongst the trees and flowery 
bowers of the plaza, while benches line the 
two walks that surround it. 

One of these walks is used by the “‘big 
hats,” or peons, the other by the big bugs. 
We walked with the big bugs. When the 
band plays the people promenade; when 
it ceases they sit down upon the benches 
to chat until the music strikes up again. 
Each class keeps upon its. respective walk, 
the women promenading in one direction, 
the men in the other, and an opportunity 
is thus given for flirtation and exchange of 
glances as they meet. If a big hat by any 
chance is bold enough to appear upon the 
big bug side, he is promptly recommended 
t ... big bug or a policeman to disappear, 
which he usually does forthwith, for he 
knows by experience that the recommen- 
dation is made for the benefit of his health, 
and he regards his health. 

In the uncertain illumination of the 
electric lamps some of the sefioritas ap- 
peared very attractive in breezy, fluffy 
gowns and fetching mantillas, and they 
knew it pretty well, too. They like to have 
you look at them directly and admiringly, 
and they will not drop their eyes. If you 
have the nerve to give one a look of this 
kind—such a look as would be considered 
extremely rude in any American city— 
the chances are, when you meet her on the 
next turn, you will be rewarded with a 
smile and a challenge from the black eyes, 
and if you have a sufficient stock of nerve 
in reserve, you will speak to her, and pay 
her some complimentary remark, upon the 
first opportunity that offers. This is good 
breeding and will not be resented. Should 
you then become infatuated with the lady, 
you will search out her home, visit her 
barred window and mope unde: it for an 
hour or sO every morning; and if you im- 
press her favorably she will make your 
heart glad by talking with yor. through the 
bars, or dropping little scented notes to 
you. Should you become real serious you 
will hire a stringed band to serenade her at 
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night, now and then. 


To conform with 
the custom you should start your band out 
at midnight, and let it play as long as 
your money lasts. 

We were particularly impressed in Tepic, 
and later at Santiago Ixcuintla, by the 


mournful character of the music. Much 
of it leaves with one the impression that 
it is the lamentation of a heart filled with 
sorrow and woe. Amongst the peons of 
Tepic Territory, one seldom sees a smiling 
face. Especially is this true of the women. 
I can now recall but one smiling, happy 
woman’s face that | saw amongst the 
peasants of Tepic, and that was the round- 
faced sefiorita at our Navarrete hotel. 
Mrs. Wallace told me that she had done 
much charitable visiting amongst them, 
and almost invariably the peon women 
that she knew, her servants included, had 
expressed the wish that they were dead. 
It is only their religion that prevents 
some of them from resorting to self- 
destruction. They are slaves—slaves to 
the men, who are hard masters—slaves to 
the world at large. Their life is one of 
constant struggle, and there is little of joy 
or pleasure that they ever know. Work 
from daylight till dark, then sleep, then 
work again with never a day of rest or 
recreation in all the tedious years. ‘Our 
forefathers committed a great sin, and we 
are doing penance for it,” said one. “Long, 
long ago our people possessed the land, and 
the fruits and flowers were theirs, and they 
were happy and gay. Then they com- 
mitted this sin, and the Lord God punished 
them for it. He took away the lands, and 
made them work as slaves for other men. 
We are doing penance for that sin still, but 
some time we shall come into our own 
again. Perhaps it is not for us, but our 
children or our children’s children.” 

I wonder if the mournful music is an 
echo of this feeling? I wonder if the Lord 
God ever intended the bloodthirsty Span- 


jards to avenge wrongs done Him? | 


wonder if the Mexican Government will 
ever throw open to the peons the broad, 
fertile acres of idle jungle, and make of 
these people home builders and thrifty 
farmers? 





POWER'’S SHACK 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD MULFORD 


OPALONG CASSIDY 
rode slowly over the 
sandy plain cogitating 
upon the unheard of 
tardiness of his friend 
and boon companion, 

iui) Red Connors, who was 

wont to keep his engagements in a manner 
pleasing to those concerned. According to 
the agreement made the day before, he was 
over an hour late. When the two had 
parted at -Hoyt’s Corners, Mr. Cassidy to 
pay a short visit to a nearby ranch and 





his friend to attend to a purely personal. 


matter in the opposite direction, it -had 
been distinctly said that they should meet 
at the place where Mr. Cassidy now was 
and at mid-forenoon. 


What made it worse was that the tardy 
one had turned in his saddle and loosed 
a flippant and entirely unnecessary remark 
about his friend’s biased ideas regarding 
appointments. 

Hopalong finally grew tired of riding out 
designs on: the plain and with the loss of 
this makeshift diversion his petulance in- 
creased. rn 

“For orice that red-headed Romeo is 
late,” he muttered. . “Why don’t he find 
a girl closer to home, anyhow? -Thank th’ 
Lord | ain’t got no use for shell games of 
any kind; Here I am sticking up on this 
loco lay-out like a sore thumb, an’ can’t 
move without hitting myself. Well, | 
ain’t in leve, so I might be worse off. An’ 
— is he, only he won't listen to rea= 

-He'gets red, then mad, an’ then calls 
me.a sage hen an’ says I’m stuck on my- 
self because some fool told me | had 
brains.” 

He laughed as he pictured the object of 
his friend’s affections. ‘Huh, anybody 
what got one square look at her wouldn't 
accuse him of having brains. But he'll 
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Then they Were to 
proceed together to their ranch, the Bar-20. - 


forget her in a month. That was th’ life 
of his last hobbling fit an’ it was th’ worst 
he ever had.” 

Grinning at his friend’s peculiarly human 
characteristics he leaned back in the saddle 
and felt for tobacco and papers. As he 
finished pouring the chopped alfalfa into 
the paper he glanced up and sawamou.:. 1 
man top the sky.line of the distant hills 
and shoot’ down the slope at full speed. 

“TF knowed it: started three hours late 
an’ now he’s trying to make it up in th’ 
last’ mile,” Hopalong muttered, dexter- 
ously .spreading the tobacco along the 
groove.-and quickly rolling the cigarette. 


“Lighting it he looked up again and saw 


thatsthe horseman was wildly waving a 
sombrefo. 

“Wigwagging for forgiveness,” laughed 
the man who waited. ‘Old son-of-a-gun, 
I’d wait a week, an’ you know it, too.” 

Mr. Connors’ antics now became frantic 
and he was shouting something. His friend 
sputred his mount. “Come on, wake up. 
She said yes an’ he wants me to get him 
out of it... Whereupon he jogged forward. 
“What's that?” he shouted, sitting up very 
straight. “What?” 

Red energetically swept the sombrero 
behind him and pointed to the rear: ‘“War- 
whoops! Wa-a-r w-h-o-o-p-s! Injuns, 
you chump!” Mr. Connors appeared to 
be.mildly exasperated. 

“Yes?” sarcastically inquired Mr. Cas- 
sidy in his throat, and then shouted. in 
reply: ‘“Love an’ liquor don’t mix very 
well in you. Come out of it!” 

“It’s straight—I mean it,” cried Mr. 
Connors, close enough now to save the re- 
mainder of his lungs. “It’s a bunch of 
young bucks on their first war-trail, | 
reckon. Three of ’em chased me an’ th’ 
two that are left are coming hot-foot some- 
where beyond th’ hills. They act sort of 
mad.” 








“Th’ blazes with th’ time! Gimme another cartridge, d’ye hear?” 
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“Mebby they ain’t acting at all,” replied 
hiscompanion. “Then that’s th’ way you 
got that graze, eh?” pointing to a bloody 
furrow on Mr. Connor’s cheek. ‘‘Looks 
like th’ trail of a woman’s fingernail, just 
th’ same.” 

“Well, for God’s sake, are you going to 
sit here like a wart on a dead dog an’ wait 
for em?” demanded Red, with a rising 
inflection. 

“How many?” 

“Two—an’ I won’t- tell you again!” 
snapped the owner of the furrowed cheek. 
“Th’ others are "way behind now—but 
we're standing still!” 

“Why didn’t you say there was others!” 
retorted Hopalong. “Naturally | didn’t 
see no use of getting all het up just because 
two sprouted papooses feel like crowding 
us; it wasn’t none of our funeral, was it?” 
and the indignant Mr. Cassidy quickly 
dismounted and hid his horse in a nearby 
chaparral and returned at a run. 

“Red, gimme yore Winchester an’ then 
hustle on for a ways, have an accident, fall 
off yore cayuse an’ act scairt. It’s that 
trick Buck told us about. We'll see if two 
infant feather-dusters can lick th’ Bar-2o. 


Get a-going!” 

' They traded rifles and Red hastily de- 
parted as biden, his face gradually break- 
ing into an enthusiastic grin as he rumi- 


nated upon the plan. Hopalong ran for- 
ward for a short distance and slid down the 
steep bank of a narrow arroyo and waited, 
the repeater thrust out between the dense 
fringe of grass and shrubs which bordered 
the edge. When settled to his complete 
satisfaction and certain that he was effec- 
tively screened from the sight of any one 
in front of him he arose on his toes and 
looked around for his companion, and 
laughed. Mr. Connors was apparently 
bending dejectedly over his prostrate horse, 
but in reality was swearing at the ignorant 
quadruped because it strove to get its 
master’s foot off its head so it could arise. 
The man in-the arroyo turned again to 
face the threatened danger and soon saw 
two Indians burst into view over the crest 
of the hills and gallop toward him. 

“Pair of budding warriors, an’ awful im- 
portant. Somebody must a told them they 
had brains,” he muttered. ‘Wonder when 
they jumped th’ reservation?” 

The Indians, seeing Mr. Connors arguing 
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with his prostrate horse and taking it for 
granted that he was not stopping for 
pleasure, let out a yell and dashed ahead 
at greater speed, at the same time sepa- 
rating so as to encircle him and attack 
him front and rear at the same time. 

This maneuver was entirely unexpected 
and clashed with Mr. Cassidy’s cherished 
plans, so two irate punchers swore heartily 
at their stupidity in not counting on it. 
Of course everybody that knew anything 
knew that they would do just such a thing, 
and that made it all the more bitter. But 
Red, seeing that the remedy must lay 
with him, astonished the exultant savages 
by straddling his disgruntled horse as it 
scrambled to its feet and by galloping 
away from them, bearing slightly to the 
South because he wished to lure his pur-. 
suers to ride closer to his anxious friend. 

This action was a success, for the yelling 
warriors, slowing perceptibly because of 
their natural astonishment at the resur- 
rection and speed of an animal regarded 
as dead, spurred on again, drawing closer 
together, and along the chord of the arc 
made by Mr. Connors’ trail. Evidently 
the fool white man had radical and start- 
ling ideas about the way to rest a horse 
when hard pressed, which pleased them, 
since he had lost much time. 

Hopalong, the light of fighting in his 
eyes, watched them sweep nearer and 
nearer and then two shots.rang out in 
quick succession and a cloud of pungent 
smoke arose lazily from the ground as the 
warriors fell from their mounts not sixty 
yards from the marksman. 

Mr. Connor’s rifle spat fire once to make 
assurance doubly sure and he hastily re- 
joined his friend as that person was climb- 
ing out of the arroyo. 

“Huh! They must ’a’ been _half- 
breeds!” snorted Red in disgust, watching 
his friend shed sand from his clothes. “I 
allus opined ’Paches was too slick to bite 
on a game like that.” 

“They are purty ‘lusive animals, ’Paches; 
but there are exceptions,” replied Hop- 
along. “Them two ain’t ’Paches—they’re 
th’ exceptions. But it’s a good game, just 
th’ same—didn’t Buck an’ Skinny get two 
that way?” 

“Yes, but what'll we do now? What’s 
th’ next play?” Red asked, hurriedly, his 
eyes on the distant hills. ‘“Th’ rest of th’ 
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paint-shops will be here purty soon. An’ 
you better gimme back my gun, too.” 

“Take yore old gun—who wants th’ 
blamed thing, anyhow?” replied Hopa- 
long, throwing the weapon at his friend, 
as he ran to get his horse. When he re- 
turned he grinned pleasantly: “Why, 
we'll go like we was greased for calamity, 
that’s what we'll do. Did you reckon we 
was going to stay here like a pair of fools?” 

“Didn’t know what you'd do, remem- 
bering how you acted when | met you,” 
retorted Red. “But I knowed what we 
ought to do.” 

“How many’s headed this way?” 

“You’ve got me; but there’s a dozen, 
anyhow,” Red replied. “You see, th’ 
three what chased me were out scouting 
ahead of th’ main gang, an’ | didn’t have 
no time to take a census.” 

“Well, we better hit th’ home trail— 
wind up that four-laigged excuse an’ take 
my dust,’’ Hopalong responded, leading 
the way. “If wecan get home there'll bea 
lot of disgusted braves hitting th’ high 
spots on th’ back trail trying to find a way 
out. Buck an’ th’ rest will be a whole lot 
pleased, too. We can muster thirty men 
if we gets to Buckskin, an’ in two hours; 
an’ that’s twenty more ’n we'll need.” 

“Well, we can get as far as Power’s old 
ranch house, an’ that’s shore,” replied Red, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yas?” exploded his companion. “That 
old sieve of a shack ain’t good enough for 
me to die in. It’s as full of holes as a stiff- 
hat ina melee. Yo're on th’ wrong trail.” 

Mr. Cassidy objected, not because he 
believed Power's old ranch house to be 
unworthy of consideration as a place of 
refuge and defense, but for the reason that 
he wanted to get to Buckskin and let his 
friends: in on the treat. Then he could 
lead the force against the enemy and 
battle on even terms. He intensely dis- 
liked defensive fighting, because it put him 
in a relatively subordinate position and 
thereby hurt his pride. 

“Let me tell you right now that it’s a 
whole lot better ’n thin air, with a hard 
working circle around us,” retorted Mr. 
Connors. “But if you don’t like that, why 
mebby we can make Wallace’s, or th’ 
Cross-O-Cross if we don’t get turned out 
of our course.”’ 

“We don’t head for no Cross-O-Cross or 
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Wallace’s,” rejoined his companion with 
emphasis, “an’ we won't waste no time ip 
Power's shack, neither; we'll push right 
through for Buckskin. Let them fellers 
find their own hunting—our outfit comes 
first. Besides, that ’d mean a detour ina 
country fine for ambushes.” 

“Have it yore own way, then,” snapped 
Red. ‘You allus was a hard-headed mule, 
anyhow.” 

Some time after the two punchers quitted 
the scene of their trap, several Apaches 
loped up, read the story of the tragedy at a 
glance and galloped on in pursuit. They 
had left the reservation a fortnight before 
under the able leadership of that veteran 
of many war-trails—Black Bear. Instead 
of stealing horses and murdering isolated 
whites as they had expected they met with 
repulses and heavy losses and were now 
without the guiding mind of their leader. 
They had fled from one defeat to another 
and had barely eluded the cavalry which 
pursued them. Now there were two more 
of their dwindling force dead, and another 
had been found but an hour before. Rage 
and ferocity seethed madly in each savage 
heart and they were determined to get 
the puncher, and that other man whose 
trail joined that of the first. They would 
place at least one victory against the list 
of their repulses, and at any cost. Whips 
rose and fell and the war-party shot for- 
ward in a compact group, with two scouts 
thrown ahead to feel the way. 

The two punchers rode on rejoicing, 
for there were three less Apaches loose in 
the Southwest for the inhabitants to swear 
about, and with a most excellent chance of 
more to follow. Mr. Cassidy voiced his 
elation and then rubbed his empty and 
clamoring stomach when a bullet hummed 
past his head, so unexpectedly as to cause 
him to duck instinctively and _ glance 
apologetically at his red-haired friend; and 
both spurred their mounts to greater speed. 
Then Mr. Connors grabbed at his sombrero 
and grew petulant and loquacious: 

“Them was lucky shots, Hoppy, but 
that won’t help us none if we stop any of 
‘em. Gimme yore Sharps,” he said, tak- 
ing his companion’s heavy rifle and turn- 
ing in the saddle. “An even thousand if 
it’s a yard—well, here’s luck,” aiming and 
firing. 

“Missed by a mile,” reproved Hopalong, 
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who would have been stunned by such a 
thing as a hit under the circumstances. 

“Yes! Missed th’ coyote | shot at, 
but I got th’ cayuse of his off pardner; see 
it?” 

“Talk about luck!” 

“That’s all right—it’s slowed ’em up a 
bit, an’ that’s about all | wanted. Gimme 
another cartridge.” 

“1 will not—no use of wasting lead. 
We'll need it all before we get out of this. 
You can’t do nothing without stopping to 
aim—an’ that takes time.” 

“Then I'll stop. Th’ blazes with th’ 
time! Gimme another, d’ye hear?” 

Mr. Cassidy heard, complied and stopped 
beside his companion, who was very in- 
tent upon the matter at hand. He low- 
ered the rifle and peered through the smoke 
at the confusion he had caused by drop- 
ping the nearest warrior. He was said to 
be the best rifle shot in the Southwest, 
which meant a great deal, but since the 
Sharps shot a .50-120-550 special cartridge 
and was capable of being sighted up to 
eighteen hundred yards he did not regard 
the hit as being worthy of special mention. 
Not so his friend, who grinned joyously 
and exalted: 

“Yo’re a shore wonder with that gun, 
Red. Why don’t you lose that repeater 
an’ get agun like mine? Lord, if | could 
use a rifle like you I wouldn’t have that 
gun of your’n for a gift.” 

The merits of their respective rifles had 
always been a bone of contention between 
them, and one well chewed, at that.’ Red 
refused to discuss the matter since he was 
very much satisfied with his .45-70 Win- 
chester, even if it’s range was not as great 
as that of his friend’s single shotgun; and 
he was a good judge of weapons. 

“You did stop ’em a little,” asserted Mr. 
Cassidy some time later as he looked back. 
“You stopped ’em coming straight, but 
they’re spreading out to work up around 
us. Now if we had good cayuses instead 
of these wooden wonders we could run 
away from ’em dead easy, draw their best- 
mounted men to th’ front an’ then close 
with ’em. Good thing their cayuses are 
purty well tired out, for as it is we’ve got 
to make a stand purty soon. Gee! They 
don’t like you, Red; they’re calling you 
names in th’ sign language. Look at ‘em 
cuss you!” 
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“How much water you got?” inquired 
his friend with anxiety. 

“Canteen plumb full. 
fixed” 

“| got th’ same, less one drink. That 
gives us enough for a couple of days with 
some to spare, if we’re careful,” Mr. Con- 
nors replied. New Mexico canteens are 
built on generous lines and are therefore 
called “‘life-preservers.” 

“Look at that glory-hunter go!” ex- 
claimed Red, watching a brave who was 
riding half a mile to their right and rapidly 
coming abreast of them. 

“Here! Stop him!” suggested Hopa- 
long, holding out his Sharps. ‘We can't 
let him get ahead an’ lay for us.” 

“My gun’s good, an’ better for me, at 
this distance; but | can’t hit a jack-rabbit 
going over rough country,” replied his com- 
panion, standing up in his stirrups and 
firing. 

“Never touched him, but he’s edging 
off a-plenty. See him cuss you. What's 
he calling you, anyhow?” 

“Ah, shut up! How th’ devil do / 
know? I don’t talk with my arms!” 

“Are you superstitious, Red?” 

“NO! Shut up!” 

“Well, | am. See that feller on our 
left? If he gets in front of us it’s a sign 
that somebody’s going to get hurt.” 

Just then they galloped over a rise and 
half a mile ahead of them was an adobe 
building in a poor state of preservation. 
It was Power’s old ranch house and there 
was no doubt about the holes. 


How’re you 
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Mr. Cassidy dismounted and viewed the 
building with open disgust, walking around 
it to see what held it up, and when he 
realized that it was self-supporting, his 
astonishment was profound. For the sake 
of argument he called to his companion 
and urged that they be satisfied with what 
defense they could extemporize in the open. 
Mr. Connors hotly and hastily dissented 
and led the horses into the building, the 
question being arbitrated with much feel- 
ing. Finally Hopalong thought that his 
friend was a chump, and said so, whereat 
Red said unpleasant things about his 
friend’s pedigree, attributes and place of 
eternal abode. The remarks were getting 
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to be quite personal in tenor when a sharp 
humming sounded in the air between them 
and died out in the distance, a flat report 
coming to their ears a few seconds later. 
They lost no time in getting under cover 
of the building, where the discussion was 
renewed as they prepared for business. 
Red grunted his approval, for now he was 
out of the blazing sun; but his companion, 
shutting the door and propping it, grum- 
bled and finally gave rein to his rancor by 
sneering at the Winchester. 

“It gets me that after all I have said 
against that gun that you will tote it 
around with you an’ force yoreself into a 
suicide’s grave,’ quoth Mr. Cassidy with 
exuberant pugnacity. “I ain’t objecting 
to th’ suicide part of it, but it ain’t nowise 
fair to drag me onto th’ ragged edge of 
everlasting eternity with you. You'll 
waste all of yore cartridges an’ then come 
snooping around to borrow my gun. Why 
don’t you lose th’ d—d thing?” 

“What I pack ain’t none of yore busi- 
ness, which same I’ll uphold,” retorted 
Mr. Connors, at last able to make his re- 
marks heard. “You get over on yore own 
side an’ use yore Colt’s. I’ve wondered 
some how an’ where you ever got th’ sense 
to use a Colt—/ wouldn’t be a heap sur- 
prised to see you tote a pearl-handled .22. 
You ’tend to yore graveyard aspirants an’ 
lemme do th’ same with mine.” 

“Th’ Lord knows I’ve stood a lot from 
you because you can’t help being foolish, 
but it stops right here an’ now, or you 
won't get no ’Paches,” snorted Hopalong, 
peering through a hole in the wall. The 
more they squabbled the better they liked 
it and controversies were so common that 
they were merely a habit; and they served 
to take the grimness out of desperate situ- 
ations. 

“You can’t lick one side of me,” averred 
Red. “You never stopped anybody that 
was anything,” he jeered as he fired from 
the window. It was a well-known fact 
that his companion had been in more shoot- 
ing-bees than any two men of their outfit, 
and also that a better revolver shot never 
pulled a trigger. “You couldn’t hit th’ 
bottom of th’ Grand Cajion if you leaned 
over th’ edge.” 

“You could if you leaned too far, you 
half-breed. But how about th’ Jonses, 
Tarantula Charley an’ Slim Travennes?” 
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“Huh! You couldn’t ’a’ got any of 
"em if they had been sober,” and Mr. Con- 
nors shook so with mirth that the Indian 
at whom he fired got away with a whole 
skin and derided the marksman. “That 
’Pache reckons it was you shooting at him, 
I missed him so much. Now shut up—] 
want to get some so we can go home.” 

Hopalong caught sight of an Apache 
who moved through a chaparral which lay 
about nine hundred yards away. He 
raised his rifle to his shoulder as the Indian 
fired and the bullet, striking the edge of 
the hole through which Mr. Cassidy looked, 
kicked up a handful of dust, some of which 
lodged in that puncher’s eyes. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” yelled the unfortu- 
nate, dancing blindly about the room in 
rage and pain and dropping his rifle. 

His companion wheeled instantly and 
ran to him: “Are you plugged bad, 
Hoppy?” he cried anxiously. 

“No, I ain’t plugged bad! I ain't — 
plugged at all!” blazed the injured man, 
kicking enthusiastically at his solicitous 
friend. “Get me some water, you jack- 
ass, an’ quick! My eyes are full of dirt!” 

Red, avoiding another kick, hastily 
complied and left Mr. Cassidy to wash out 
the dust while he returned to his post. 

Hopalong, ridding his eyes of most of the 
dust, went back to the hole in the wall and 
looked out: “Hey, Red. Come over here 
an’ spill that brave’s conceit. I can’t get 
him now, an’ it’s a nice shot, too. Blamed 
fool, doing a mean thing like that!” 

Mr. Connors obeyed the summons and 
peered out cautiously: “I can’t see him, 
nohow; where is th’ coyote?” 

“Over there in that little chaparral— 
see him now?” impatiently replied the 
man with the inflamed eyes. “There! 
See him moving?” 

“Yep, I see him, all right. You watch,” 
was the reply. ‘‘He’s just over nine hun- 
dred—where’s yore Sharps?” He took 
the weapon, glanced at the Buffington 
sight, which was set right, and aimed care- 
fully. Ba 

Hopalong blinked through another hole 
as his friend fired and saw the Indian flop 
down and crawl aimlessly about on all- 
fours. “What's he doing now?” 

“Playing marbles, an’ here goes for his 
agate,” replied the man with the Sharps, 
firing again. ‘“‘There—Gee!” he exclaimed 
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as a bullet hummed in through the window 
he had quitted for the moment, and thud- 
ded into the wall, making the dry adobe 
fly. It had missed him by a few inches 
and now he crept along the floor to the 
rear of the room and shoved his rifle among 
the branches of a stunted mesquite which 
grew before a fissure in the wall. “You 
keep away from that window, Hoppy, for 
a minute,” he warned. 

A terror-stricken lizard flashed out of 
the fissure and along the wall where the 
roof had fallen in and flirted into a hole, 
while a fly buzzed loudly and hovered per- 
sistently around Red’s head, to the anger 
of that individual. “Ah, ha!” he grunted, 
firing. Ae yell reached his ears and he 
forthwith returned to his window, whist- 
ling softly. , 

Mr. Cassidy hummed Dixie and then 
jumped to Yankee Doodle, mixing the two 
airs with careless impartiality, and his 
friend quickly announced his disapproval: 
“You can make more of a mess of them 
two songs than anybody I ever heard 
murder ‘em. Shut up!”—and the singer 
vented his feelings at an Indian, killing the 
horse instead. 

“Got his cayuse, Red,” he said, shoving 
a fresh cartridge into the foul, greasy 
breech of the Sharps. “Here’s where | 
get square for th’ eyes,” he muttered, 
firing. “Missed!” he ejaculated in disgust. 

“Better take my Winchester,” grinned 
his companion, winking at another lizard. 

“You go to th’ devil!” snapped Mr. 
Cassidy, firing again. ‘Whoop! Got him 
that time!” 

“Where?” asked Red, with strong sus- 
picion. 

“None of yore business!” 

“D—n it! Who spilled th’ water?” 
yelled Red, staring blankly at the over- 
turned canteen. 

“Pshaw! Reckon I did, Red,” apolo- 
gized his friend, ruefully. “Now, of all 
th’ cussed luck!” 

“Oh, well, we've got another—Holy 
smoke! It’s most all gone—th’ top is 
loose!” 

Heartfelt profanity filled the room and 
two disgusted punchers went sullenly back 
to their posts. It was a calamity of no 
small magnitude for, while food could be 
dispensed with for a long time, going with- 
out water was another question. 
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Then Hopalong laughed at the ludicrous 
side of the whole affair, thereby revealing 
one of the characteristics which endeared 
him to his friends. No matter how des- 
perate a situation might be, he could 
always find a laugh in it. He laughed 
going into danger and coming out of it, 
with a joke or a whimsical pleasantry al- 
ways trembling on the end of his tongue. 
“Did it ever strike you how cussed thirsty 
a feller gets just as soon as he knows he 
can’t have no drink? But it don’t make 
much difference, nohow. We'll get out 
of this little scrape just as we've allus got 
out of trouble. There’s five mad war- 
whoops outside that are worse off than we 
are, because they’re at th’ wrong end of 
yore gun, Red.” 

“Yo’re shore a happy idiot,” grinned 
Red. “Hey, listen!” 

Galloping was heard and Hopalong, 
running to the door, looked out through a 
crack as sudden firing broke out around 
the rear of the shack, and fell to pulling 
away the props, crying: “It’s a puncher, 
Red, riding this way! Come on an’ help 
him!” 

“He’s a blamed fool! 
replied Red, at his side. 

A half-mile from the house, coming 
across the open space as fast as he could 
urge his horse, rode a cowboy, and not far 
behind him raced about a dozen Apaches 
who were yelling and firing. 

Red picked up his companion’s Sharps 
and steadying it against the jamb of the 
door, fired, dropping one of the foremost 
pursuers. Quickly reloading he fired again 
and missed. The third shot struck an- 
other warrior and then, taking up his own 
rifle, he began to fire rapidly, as rapidly as 
he could and make his shots tell. Hopa- 
long, drew his Colts and ran back to watch 
the rear of the house and it was well that 
he did so, for an Apache in that direction, 
believing that the trapped punchers were 
so busily engaged with the new develop- 
ments as to forget for the moment, sprinted 
toward the back window, and had got 
within twenty paces of his goal when Hop- 
along’s Colt cracked a protest. Seeing 
that the warrior was no longer a com- 
batant Mr. Cassidy ran back to the door 
just as the stranger fell from his horse and 
crawled past Red. The door slammed 
shut, the props fell against it and the two 
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punchers turned to drive back the second 

band, but they had given up hopes of 
rushing the house in the face of Red’s fire 
and already had found cover. 

The stranger dragged himself to the 
canteens and drank what little water was 
left and then turned to watch the two 
men moving from place to place, firing 
methodically. 

“My name’s Holden,” 
hoarsely during a lull. 
Cross-O-Cross.”’ 

““Mine’s Cassidy, an’ that’s Connors, 
Bar-20. Are you hurt bad?” 

“No, not very bad. Gee, but I’m glad 
I fell in with you fellers,”’ exclaimed the 
other. He was little more than a boy and 
to him Hopalong Cassidy and Red Con- 
nors were names to conjure with. “But 
I’m plumb sorry I brought you more 
trouble,” he added, regretfully. 

“Pshaw! We had it before you came— 
it’s all right, Holden,” assured Hopalong, 
smiling. “‘How’d you come to mix up with 
*em?” 

“It’s an awful story, awful! I was rid- 
ing toward Hoyt’s Corners an’ when I got 
about half way to town | topped a rise 
an’ saw a nester’s house about half a mile 
away. It looked so purty that I sort of 
stopped. I was just agoing to start again 
when that war-party rode out of an arroyo 
close to th’ house an’ went straight for it 
—it was soon over. I saw ’em drag out 
two women an’—an’—purty soon a man. 
He was fighting like fury, but he didn’t last 
long. Then they set fire to th’ shack an’ 
threw th’ man’s body up on th’ roof. I 
couldn’t move till th’ fire shot up, but then 
I got sort of loco an’ emptied my gun at 
‘em, what was plumb foolish. Th’ next 
thing | knowed was that half of ’em was a 
coming my way, so I lit out, an’ here | am. 
I can’t get that sight outen my head no- 
how—it’ll drive me loco!” 

His auditors had been moving about the 
room while he talked, growing more and 
more vindictive all the while and most 
zealously endeavoring to create a greater 
deficit in one Apache war-party. Then 
Mr. Connors saw his friend suddenly lean 
out of a window and immediately become 
a target for the enemy, and he swore at the 
recklessness of it: “Hey, you! Come in, 
you blasted chump! Don’t you know we 
need every gun?” 
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“That’s right—I sort of forgot,” grinned 

the reckless one, hastily obeying. “But 
there’s two thundering big tarantulas out 
there fighting like blazes. You ought to 
see ‘em jump! It’s a sort of leap-frog 
fight.” 

“D—n fool!” snorted Mr. Connors, 
belligerently. ‘‘ You'd ’a’ jumped if one 
of them slugs got to you!” 

“Well, they didn’t, did they? What 
you yelling about, anyhow?” growled 
Hopalong. 

Mr. Holden stared open-mouthed at the 
man who could enjoy a spider fight under 
such distressing conditions and his shaken 
nerves became steadier when he realized 
that he was a companion of the two men 
about whom he had heard so much. Evi- 
dently the stories had not been exag- 
gerated. He arose to his feet and saw a 
horse run into the open on Red’s side of 
the house and after it blundered its owner, 
who immediately lost all need of the ani- 
mal. Holden laughed from the joy of 
being with a man who could shoot like 
that and he took up his rifle and turned 
to a crack in the wall, filled with determi- 
nation to let his companions see that he 
was built of the right kind of timber, 
wounded as he was. 

“Hey, Red,” called Hopalong. 
big one is dead.” 

“What big one?” 

“Why, that big tarantula. 
feller shore——” 

“Go to th’ devil!” snapped Red, who 
had to grin, despite his feelings. 

So the day passed and when darkness 
had fallen each of the defenders was 
wounded, Holden desperately so. 

“Red, I’m going to try to get to th’ 
ranch,” Mr. Cassidy suddenly announced, 
and his friend knew better than to oppose 
him. “It’s only thirty miles to Buckskin 
an’ if | can get away from here I’m good 
to make it by eleven. I'll stop at Cowan’s 
an’ have him send word to Lucas an’ Bart- 
lett so there won't be no time lost. We 
can pick them up on th’ way back. If I 
get through you can expect excitement on 
th’ outside by daylight. You an’ Holden 
can hold her till then, for they never attack 
at night. It’s th’ only way out of this for 
us—we ain’t got enough cartridges, or 
water, for another day.” 

“Why don’t you both go?” feebly asked 
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Holden. ‘I ain’t agoing to live, so there 
ain't no use of anybody staying with me. 
Put a bullet through me so them devils 
can’t play with me an’ get away while you 
can. 

“No more of that!” cried Red. “I’m 
going to stay with you an’ see things 
through. I can’t get away anyhow, be- 
cause my cayuse is hit too hard, an’ yourn 
isdead,” helied. “ Yo’re going to get well, 
all right,” he added. 

Hopalong walked over to the prostrate 
man and shook hands with him: “I’m 
glad | met you, Holden. Yo're th’ right 
kind. We'll have you in Buckskin by to- 
morrow noon. So long.” 

He turned to Red and shook hands 
silently, led his horse out of the door and 
mounted, glad that the moon had not yet 
come up, for now he had a chance. 

“Good luck, Hoppy!” called Red softly, 
running to the door. “Good luck!” 

“You bet—an’ lots of it, too,” groaned 
Holden, but he was gone. Then Red 
wheeled: ‘‘ Keep yore ears an’ eyes open, 
Holden. I’m going to see that he gets off 
for a ways, anyhow. He may run into 
a——” and he, also, was gone. 

Holden watched the door and windows, 
striving to resist the giddy feeling in his 
head, and ten minutes later he heard a 
shot and then several more. Shortly after- 
ward he heard Red call out and almost im- 
mediately the Bar-20 puncher crawled in 
through a window. 

“Well?” anxiously cried the man on the 
floor. ; 

“He got away from th’ first crowd, any- 
how. I wasn’t far behind him, an’ by th’ 
time they woke up to what was going on 
he was through an’ riding like blazes. | 
heard him call ’em half-breeds a moment 
later an’ it sounded away off. They hit 
me—fired at my flash, like I drilled one of 
them. But it ain’t much. How you 
feeling now?” 

“Fine!” lied the other. “That Cassidy 
is a wonder—he’s all right, an’ so are you!” 

“Now here, finish th’ water in yore can- 
teen—I picked it up outside by yore cay- 
use. Then go to sleep,” ordered Red. 
“T'll do all th’ watching that’s needed.” 

“| will if you will call me when you get 
sleepy.” 

“Shore I will—don’t you want all th’ 
rest of th’ water? I ain’t a bit thirsty,” 
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Red remarked as his companion offered 
him the canteen. “All right,” replied 
Red, pretending to drink. ‘‘Now you go 
to sleep. A good snooze ’Il do you a world 
of good.” 


Cowan’s saloon, club and place of general 
assembly for the town of Buckskin and the 
nearby ranches, held a merry crowd, for it 
was pay-day on the ranges and laughter 
and liquor ran a close race. Buck Peters, 
his hands full of cigars, passed through the 
happy go-as-you-please crowd and invited 
everybody to smoke, which nobody refused 
to do. Wood Wright, of the C 80, tuned 
his fiddle anew and was just starting a 
rousing quickstep when the door flew open 
and a blood-stained man staggered in, 
crying: “Buck! Red’s hemmed in by 
’Paches!” 

“Good God!” roared the foreman of the 
Bar-20, leaping forward, the cigars falling 
to the floor. He grasped his puncher and 
led him to the bar, where brandy soon 
braced him. The room was in an uproar, 
men grabbing rifles and running out to get 
their horses, for it was plain to be seen 
that there was work to do, and quickly. 
Questions, threats, curses filled the air, 
those who remained inside eagerly listen- 
ing to the story; those outside shouting 
impatiently for a start to be made. Hop- 
along told in a graphic manner all that was 
necessary while Buck and Cowan hurriedly 
bandaged his wounds. 

“Come on! Come on!” shouted the 
mounted crowd outside, the prancing of 
horses and clinking of metal adding to the 
noise. 

“Listen, Hoppy!” pleaded Buck in the 
furore: “SHUT uP, you outside!” he yelled. 
“You say they know you got away?” he 
asked. ‘‘All right—Lanky!” he shouted, 
“ Lanky!” 

“Here, Buck!” and Lanky Smith pushed 
forward: “Here I am.” 

“Take Skinny an’ Pete with you, an’ a 
lead horse apiece. Strike straight for 
Power’s old ranch house. Them Injuns ’ll 
shore have pickets out looking for us. 
You three get th’ pickets nearest th’ old 
trail an’ then wait for us. Don’t make no 
noise doing it, neither. Understand? Ride 
like th’ devil!” 
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Lanky disappeared and immediately 
thereafter hoofbeats pounded into the 
north, soon lost to the ear. 

“It’s Powers old shack, boys!” shouted 
a man to the restless force outside: “Wait 
for us!” 

“Then get a move on—whoa—it'll be 
light before we can get there if you don’t,” 
roared a voice from the mass: “ You know 
what that means!”’ 

“Tl show you th’ way!” Hopalong 
cried: ‘“‘Cowan, put my saddle on yore 
cayuse—pronto!” 

“You stay here—yo’re hurt too much!” 
Buck cried: “‘Ain’t you got no sense?” 

Hopalong wheeled and looked his fore- 
man squarely in the eyes: “Red’s out 
there waiting for me—I’m going,” he said 
with quiet determination. 

“Good for you, Cassidy!”’ cried a man 
who lingered near. 

“Come on, then,” replied Buck, “there’s 
blamed few like you,” he muttered, fol- 
lowing Hopalong outside. 

“Here’s th’ cayuse, Cassidy,” cried 
Cowan. “Wait, Buck!” he leaped into 
the building and ran out again, shoving a 
bottle of brandy into the foreman’s hand. 
“Mebby he'll need it—so long,” and he 
was alone, peering through the moonlight 
along the river trail after a black mass 
which shrunk rapidly. 

“There'll be great doings when that gang 
cuts loose,” he muttered. “D—n Injuns, 
anyhow!” 

Far ahead of the fighting force rode the 
three special-duty men, reeling off the 
miles at top speed and constantly dis- 
tancing their friends, for they changed 
mounts at need, thanks to the lead horses 
provided by Mr. Peters’ foresight. 


* * * 


The night dragged along slowly to the 
grim watcher in the old ranch house and 
the man huddled in a corner stirred un- 
easily and babbled, ofttimes crying out in 
horror at the vivid dreams of his disordered 
mind. Pacing unceasingly from window 
to window, crack to crack, when the moon 
came up Mr. Connors scanned the bare, 
level plain with anxious eyes, searching 
for dark spots on its dull, gray surface. 
They never attacked at night, but still— 
Through the void came the quavering call 
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of a coyote and shortly after the east 
glowed and dawn swiftly developed. 

“Poor devil,” he muttered, throwing a 
quick glance at the delirious man. “Well, 
if we go under you won't know nothing 
about it, anyhow.” He looked at his rifle 
and saw that the Colt at his thigh was fully 
loaded. “’Bout time for th-——” 

There was movement by that small 
chaparral to the south! To the east some. 
thing stirred—and then they came, on 
foot and silently as fleeting shadows, lean- 
ing forward to bring into play every ounce 
of power in the slim red legs. Smoke filled 
the room and the crashing of the Winches- 
ter, worked with wonderful speed and 
accuracy, brought the prostrate man to his 
feet in an instinctive response to the call 
to action, the necessity of defense. 

One warrior threw up his arms and fell 
forward; the next pitched to one side; the 
legs of the third collapsed and threw him 
headlong; the fourth leaped high into the 
air and turned a sommersault before he 
lay quiet. Mr. Holden, steadying himself 
against a window on the other side of the 
room, was emptying his Colt in a dazed 
sort of way—doing his best. Then the 
man with the rifle staggered back, his right 
arm useless, and drew his Colt with the 
other hand. 

Holden shrieked once and sank down, 
wagging his head slowly, blood oozing from 
his mouth and nostrils; and his companion, 
goaded into a frenzy of fighting madness at 
the sight, threw himself against the door 
and out into the open, to die under the 
clear sky, to go like the man he was if he 
must die. 

A fusillade roared from the south and a 
crowd of hard-riding, hard-shooting men 
tore out of the sheltering thickets and on 
over the open, yelling and cursing, and 
separated to go in hot pursuit of the sprint- 
ing Apaches. Some stood up in their stir- 
rups and fired down at a slant, making a 
chopping motion with their heavy Colts; 
others leaned forward far out over their 
horses’ necks and shot with stationary 
guns, while yet others, with reins dangling 
free, worked the levers of blue Winchesters 
so rapidly that the flashes seemed to 
merge. 

“Thank God!” groaned the man at the 
door of the shack, “—an’ Hoppy!” and 
staggered forward to meet the two who 


















had lost no time in pursuit of the enemy, 


7 but rode straight to him. 
a .“T was scared stiff you was done for!” 
ll, cried Hopalong, leaping off his horse and 
ng shaking hands with his friend, whose hand 
le clasp was not as strong as usual. ‘‘How’s 
ly Holden?” ; 

“Dead. It was aclose——” 
1] “Shut up, an’ drink this!” ordered the 
o- foreman, kindly but sternly. “We'll do 
n th’ talking for awhile. Hullo!” he cried, 
= as Lanky Smith and his two companions 
e rode up. ‘‘Reckon you must ’a’ got them 
d pickets.” 
. “Shore, stalked ’em on our stomachs, 
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didn’t we, Skinny?” modestly replied Mr. 
Smith, the roping expert of the outfit. 
“Ropes an’ clubbed guns did th’ rest. 
There was only two near th’ trail.” 

“We didn’t see you,” responded the 
foreman, tying the knot of a bandage on 
Mr. Connors. “We looked sharp, too.” 

“Reckon we was a hunting for more; 
we forgot what you said,” Mr. Smith re- 
plied, grinning broadly. 

“Which we didn’t find,” added Mr. Pete 
Wilson, regretfully. “But we got Red, 
an’ that’s th’ whole game. Red, you old 
son-of-a-gun, you can lick yore weight in 
powder!” 








JEST A-LOAFIN’ 
BY FRANCES A. LUDWIG 


Oh, the red-hoss swimmin’ in the bubbly crick 
Where the shade is heavy an’ the brush is thick; 
He is mighty knowin’ an’ he’s mighty sly, 

But he ain’t doin’ any more work than I, 

Jest a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’ in the sun. 


Fer I jest can’t hustle when the sky’s so blue, 


An’ the world’s so shiny that it looks like new; 
When the sunshine flickers through the poplar trees, 
An’ the basswood’s heavy with the buzzin’ bees, 
So I’m loafin’, so I’m loafin’, so I’m loafin’ in the sun. 


There’s a bobwhite whistles where the poppies grow, 
An’ a cow-bell tinkles in the marsh below, 

While a red squirrel chatters or a hick’ry limb, 
But I’m too durn lazy fer a crack at him, 

Jest a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’ in the sun. 


Oh, there’s joy in livin’ when the days are long, 
Jes’ to lay an’ listen to the South-wind’s song, 














Jes’ to hear the chimin’ of a fur-off bell—— 
Jes’ a good-fer-nuthin’ an’ a ne’er-do-well, 
Jes’ a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’, jest a-loafin’ in the sun. 































































































































































THE PIONEER MAID OF 


WAWAYANDA 


BY FRANK BARKLEY COPLEY 


P\—4) Queen Anne there was 
Nyy a ferry between the 
islands of Staten and 
Manhattan, in the prov- 
Mince of New York, that 
Matinee Was conducted by a girl 
of fifteen. No fear had she of the treach- 
erous storms that occasionally sweep down 
over the five miles of dancing blue water 
that separate the islands; with her own 
little hands she rowed, unattended, her 
rude little boat, her route being practically 
the same as that over which the city of 
New York now operates a fine fleet of 
screw-propelled, ultra-modern steamers. 
Sarah Wells was the name of this ven- 
turesome maid who, living two centuries 
ago, proves that the new woman is not 
nearly so new as she is inclined to think 
she is. Sarah was born in New Jersey, 
opposite Staten Island, in 1694. Orphaned 
in her infancy, she was adopted by Chris- 
topher Denn and Madam Elizabeth Denn, 
a childless couple who lived on Staten 
Island, and it was to transact her foster- 
parents’ market business that she regu- 
larly rowed her boat up to Manhattan and 
back. An heroic task for a young girl it 
surely was; nevertheless it was only a fit- 
ting preparation for still more heroic and 
remarkable work to come; for it was in 
her little craft, bravely bobbing over the 
troubled waters of New York Bay, that 
the orphan maid mainly developed the self- 
reliance and physical stamina that enabled 
her to conduct an expedition into the fast- 
ness of wild beast and Indian, there to lead 
a life of ceaseless toil and danger that the 
wilderness might be conquered for civiliza- 
tion, and, after giving to the great nation 
soon to arise a numerous brood of stalwart 
sons and vigorous daughters, to go down 
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to her grave extraordinarily full of years, a 
venerable mother in Israel of whom all 
Americans should be proud. 

There was nothing of the Amazon, we 
are told, in Sarah Wells’ appearance. On 
the contrary, she was even lighter of. build 
than the majority of her sex. As a young 
girl, she was remarkably fleet of foot. The 
exposure to which she was accustomed 
browned her face, neck and arms in a way 
to make the tan on a latter-day summer 
girl turn green with envy. Her eyes were 
dark, playful and sparkling. The old-time 
family historian, who had the privilege of 
seeing her just before her death, and ta 
whom we are chiefly indebted for our 
knowledge of her, says that “though not 
a flippant talker, she was free and conver- 
sable; and when excited to reply to some 
rude remark or impertinent inquiry, her 
eyes would flash like fire, and the presump- 
tuous intruder was sure to be wounded in 
the conflict and carry the scar home with 
him for reflection.” He then goes on to 
call attention to the unquestionable fact 
that, in her period, “‘all classes of people 
were apparently ruder and more destitute 
of artificial refinement, and indulged in a 
strain of coarser observation and remark 
than we are accustomed to hear at this 
day ”—from all of which we may infer that 
the young lady, when riled, had a consid- 
erable facility of expression in language 
more picturesque and forceful than ele- 
gant. Certainly she must have had a bit 
of temper and a high spirit that at all times 
rendered her fully able to take care of her- 
self. 

From Staten Island the Denns, her 
foster-parents, eventually moved up to 
Manhattan, and for three years or so Sarah 
lived a comparatively sheltered life. Then 
came the great test of her courage and reso- 
























lution. In 1703 Denn, who was a car- 
penter and contract builder, and a person 
of some consequence in the community, 
had, together with eleven associates, ob- 
tained from twelve Indian sachems, rep- 
resenting their respective tribes, a patent 
to 150,000 acres in Orange County, New 
York. This tract was called Wawayanda, 
the name being derived from an Indian’s 
attempt to pronounce the English words, 
“way, way yonder,” when the sachems, 
standing with the white men on one of the 
eminences of the Shawangunk Mountains, 
which overlook the hills and dales of Orange 
County as they stretch eastward to the 
Hudson, were asked how much land they 
would grant. Despite its magnitude and 
want of consideration, the patent was con- 
firmed by royal authority in the scandalous 
manner of the times; but the only interest 
the patentees had in their miles of forest 
was a speculative one, and for years the 
land was permitted to remain in its pri- 
meval condition while they dreamed vain 
dreams of the great fortunes they would 
make from its sale to settlers. 

At length Denn, who appears to have 
neglected his business to further his little 
deal in real estate, became financially in- 
volved to such an extent that he decided 
that his only course was to make a settle- 
ment in Wawayanda himself. He accord- 
ingly went up to look the forest over, and 
to hold ‘familiar intercourse” with the 
Indians so as to ascertain if they were just 
then hungering for any scalps. Finding the: 
Indians friendly, he selected a site for a 
home on the bank of a stream now called 
the Otterkill, and brought back.with him 
three young bucks to assist in removing 
his family to their new abode. The other 
patentees, delighted to know that a settle- 
ment in Wawayanda at last was to be made 
readily advanced to Denn the money he 
needed for an outfit. Yet were not all 
difficulties removed from his path; he 
felt a certain delicacy, it seems, as to 
afflicting his creditors with the sight of 
himself leaving town with all his goods and 
chattels. 

Thus it was that he was led to make to 
his adopted daughter, Sarah, the extra- 
ordinary proposal that she go on ahead 
with the goods and chattels, the three 
Indians and the two carpenters who were to 
be employed. He and Madam Denn, he 
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promised, would join her as soon as the 
carpenters had put up a log house for her 
and returned, and she would be rewarded 
for her service with a bounty of one hun- 
dred acres. How Sarah received this pro- 
posal we shall permit our quaint historian 
to portray: 

“When Denn ceased to speak,” we read, 
“she looked around upon the three In- 
dians, as they stood clad in the rude and 
uncouth garb of the forest, with raven locks 
undressed and filthy in person, whose dark 
eyes fell upon her like the gaze of a reptile, 
and an involuntary shudder vibrated her 
frame as if it were an aspen leaf. As if 
thunderstruck by the inhumanity and 
magnitude of the proposition, she re- 
mained silent and protested not against 
it. Thus far ever dutiful to the commands 
of the only persons on earth whom she 
had known as father and mother, in a mo- 
ment she became calm and collected, and 
rose in spirit and dignity of character equal 
to the crisis; and, as if with prophetic 
vision, and with a mind cheered more by 
hope than depressed by fears, yielded 
consent.” 

It was ‘a lovely evening in May, 1712, 
that Sarah, now eighteen years old, set 
forth on the expedition that our historian, 
in his indignation at the action of her fos- 
ter-father, permits himself to compare to 
the ‘‘commitment of a frail, tender and 
bleating lamb to the untamed lions of the 
forest.” A sloop had been engaged to 
transport the party up the Hudson, and it 
was filled to overflowing with its cargo of 
two horses, two cows, chickens, dogs, farm- 
ing tools, household goods, provisions and 
various small supplies including ribbons 
and trinkets for the Indians. To the ten- 
der lamb who could bleat to such good pur- 
pose when toyed with, Denn gave a parting 
message of good cheer, and she and Madam 
Denn, to whom she was devoted, took an 
affecting leave of each other. 

The fifty-mile voyage up through the 
majestic Highlands of the Hudson was a 
prosperous one. Toward evening of the 
next day the sloop dropped anchor off New 
Windsor, just south of Newburgh, and in 
the gray of the following morning the ex- 
pedition disembarked, on the sandy beach. 
Right joyfully gamboled the dogs after 
their long confinement, and right eagerly 
the other quadrupeds sought the fresh, 
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sweet vegetation of spring. Cows, as well 
as horses, had to be used as pack animals, 
and while Sarah and the white men rounded 
them up to receive their burdens, the In- 
dians stood about, stolid spectators of the 
opening chapter of the drama that was to 
end with the expulsion of their tribe from 
its ancient home. 

Just as the sun came peeping up over 
the blue hills across the placid bosom of 
the Hudson, the boatmen raised a hearty 
cheer. The caravan was under way! 
Sarah’s face was turned toward the West! 
With what significance that cheer now 
comes down to us through two eventful 
centuries! A fringe of civilization ex- 
tended along the Hudson, but scarcely any 
homeseekers had as yet penetrated the 
wilderness to the westward, a few trading- 
posts on the Mohawk constituting about 
the only representation of civilization in all 
that territory. Thus Sarah’s enterprise 
was one of the advance guards of that 
mighty movement whose watchword was 
“Go West!” and which grew and grew 
until a continent had been wrested from 
savagery and a new empire established. 

Surely it was a grotesque procession that 
the sun, as it peeped over the hills on that 
bright May morning, saw ascend the steep 
river bank and plunge into the pathless 
forest; but who shall say that it was not 
characteristically American? First came 
the division of cows under the charge of the 
youngest of the Indians, who, armed with 
a spade and an axe, cleared the trail. 
Strapped to the neck and back of each of 
the cows were sacks, beds, bedding, etc. 
Following the cows an Indian led a horse 
heavily laden with bags of provisions, farm- 
ing tools, pots, kettles, bowls and trenchers. 
Then came the other horse bearing the 
dark-eyed Sarah seated high up on a mass 
of bedding and bags of small articles, “like 
some Eastern Nobless on high-born ele- 
phant.” The third Indian was Sarah’s 
faithful attendant, and close behind her 
horse trudged the two white men with 
great packs on their backs. There was 
much whooping and hallooing to keep the 
animals in line; the bells on the cows kept 
up a continuous jangle; and the dogs did 
their share in disturbing the ancient peace 
of the solitude, by barking and yelping as 
they nosed the abundant game. 

Not unaware was the maiden of the dan- 
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gers toward which she was advancing, 
“The reality of her lonely and desolate 
condition flashed suddenly upon her mind,” 
we are told, “and she felt as if her fate was 
sealed. Capture, secretion in the wilder- 
ness far from those loved ones: she had left 
behind and regarded as parents; torture, 
violation, death, all in quick and fearful 
array came up in vision, and she saw her- 
self marching in solemn mockery to self- 
immolation.” Did she flinch? Not she. 
“As she rode on, the paroxysm of feeling 
which for the instant overwhelmed her, 
like some threatening cloud dissipated by 
the wind soon passed off, and with it the 
horrid train of anticipated dangers, and she 
was restored to her native energy of mind 
and buoyancy of spirit.” 

In point of fact, the mettlesome Sarah 
had little to fear from the Indians. Con- 
sidering all that we know of her life, we 
feel assured that she exercised some strange 
fascination over the denizens of the forest 
that rendered her person inviolate. Does 
a fearless innocence, a brave self-reliance 
suffice to protect the helpless wherever they 
may go? Certain it is that the young buck 
who waited upon Sarah during her journey 
into Wawayanda treated her with a 
knightly courtesy that was as touching 
as it was remarkable. He ever marched 
close to her side, helped her off and on 
her horse, and pointed out the things in. 
the wood he thought would interest her, 
And not infrequently he plucked a flower 
tasted its leaves and presented it to her. 

Night was falling when, after a journey 
of twenty miles, the tired-out party reached 
a point on the bank of the Otterkill oppo- 
site the spot that Denn had selected for a 
home, and there they bivouacked under a 
tree. The white men went to sleep on a 
platform that they built in fear of the 
numerous rattlesnakes, but Sarah, sur- 
rounded by the Indians, lay down by the 
fire. Near her the stream flowed musi- 
cally; in a tree, a little way off, an owl 
filled the air with its dismal screech; ’ in 
the distance could be heard the scream of 
the panther and the howling of wolves. 
The sleep of the young girl was a restless 
one. At one moment in her dreams she 
was with her foster-mother, and again she 
would awake with a startled cry from the 
vision of an Indian standing over her with 
upraised tomahawk. But always when 


















she awoke she found her chivalrous young 
buck ready to soothe her; with gestures 
and friendly smiles he assured her that he 
would remain alert to guard her slumbers. 

On the following day the Otterkill was 
crossed and a log cabin built. Sarah pre- 
pared the meals for the workmen and the 
Indians. In the evening she was treated 
to a surprise that overwhelmed her with 
joy. Horses were heard approaching, and 
the Indians, hastening off to investigate, 
returned with—Christopher and Madam 
Denn. Their first words were, ‘“Where is 
Sarah, and is she well?” It appears that 
when they returned to their home after 
Sarah’s departure, they were impressed by 
its loneliness, now that “the only cricket 
that played and chirped on the hearth- 
stone was gone,” and, from thinking of the 
dangers to which they had exposed her, the 
conscience-stricken couple must needs 
make arrangements for their immediate 
departure to join her. In truth, they were 
off at daybreak the very next morning, 
pushing their way up through the settle- 
ments on the west bank of the Hudson. 
And Sarah, beholding her foster-mother, 
fell upon her neck and wept. 

Denn felled the trees and let in the light 
of the sun upon the virgin soil. He 
plowed, planted and _ reaped. Sarah 
toiled in house and field, and the wilder- 
ness for her came to have no terrors. With 
a faithful dog she would often wander far 
from home, a light-footed child of the 
forest whom the red men knew and re- 
spected as a familiar friend. At regular 
intervals she would arise at midnight, when 
the wildcat and the wolf were still abroad, 
and, attended only by her dog, take two 
horses loaded with grain over the foot- 
path leading the twenty miles through the 
woods to the riverside at New Windsor, 
there to load the grain in a boat and row it 
over to the mill at the mouth of the Fish- 
kill in Dutchess County. While returning 
from one of these trips, she was once treed 
all night by wolves. 

Her fame as the Maid of Wawayanda 
spread to the community of Manhattan. 
To a large extent attracted by it, others 
came to settle on the patent. Then did 
the woods ring and crash with the sturdy 
stroke of the axe. Civilization took a 
firm foothold, and the Indians fell back. 
Four years after Sarah led her caravan into 
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the wilderness, there appeared in Wawa- 
yanda a young Englishman named William 
Bull, who, after a disastrous attempt to 
follow his trade of mason and _ stone- 
cutter in Dublin, had been employed, upon 
his arrival in New York, by Daniel Crom- 
line, a purchaser of an interest in the 
patent. The stone house that Bull helped 
to build for Cromline—it long afterward 
became famous as the Greycourt Inn— 
was within five miles of the Denns’ log 
cabin. Bull continued to live with Crom- 
line after the erection of the house, and 
of course he met the fair Maid of Wawa- 
yanda. Two years later he came to the 
conclusion that she would make a good 
wife. Sarah was willing, and affected no 
coyness. Those were serious days. There 
was too much work to do to permit of a 
prolonged love-making; the young couple 
could not even wait for the banns to be pro- 
claimed in three successive weeks in ac- 
cordance with the canons of the Church 
of England. So they went to the local 
magistrate—there was no minister avail- 
able—and asked him if it wouldn’t do just 
as well to proclaim the banns three times on 
the same day. 

The magistrate was equal to the occa- 
sion. We are told that, the contracting 
parties and the witnesses being duly as- 
sembled in Denn’s new log cabin, he, with 
a solemnity demanded by the occasion, 
took up the Book of Common Prayer, pro- 
ceeded to the front door of the house and 
there proclaimed the banns to the trees of 
the forest; that he then strode through 
the hall to the back door and made a second 
proclamation to the cattle and outbuildings 
and that, again at the front door, he made 
a third proclamation to the wilderness at 
large. It is with pleasure that we record 
that the trees of the forest made no objec- 
tion, that the cattle did not forbid the 
banns, that the wilderness seemed to echo 
back its approbation, and that thereupon 
the marriage ceremony was immediately 
performed. And it is with still more 
pleasure that we cite our historian as 
authority for the statement that, “though 
this was a new and hazardous experiment 
on a delicate subject,” its legality was 
never questioned, “‘not even,” says that 
naive gentleman, “‘by those who were most 
personally interested in the matter.” 

Sarah was twenty-four years old and 
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her husband twenty-nine when they were 
married. At that period “race suicide” 
had not yet been invented. Sarah, in 
truth, was a lady after Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
heart. The wild, free life she had lived in 
the open enabled her to give birth to chil- 
dren with the frequency and facility of her 
savage red sisters. In the first twenty- 
five years or so of her married life a child 
was forthcoming at least every two years. 
She was a Spartan as well as a prolific 
mother. If a baby had to be kept out of 
mischief while she did her work, she tied 
him to a bedpost. This she once did for 
several hours while she went out to search 
for and bring in her husband, who had been 
delayed in returning from the mill across 
the Hudson. 

Four years after his marriage, Bull built 
for his rapidly growing family a stone 
house of two stories. It was situated a 
little way from Denn’s log cabin, and he 
called the place Hamptonburgh, after 
Wolverhampton, his native town in Eng- 
land. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Hamptonburgh house was never molested 
by the Indians, even when their aggres- 
sions on the other white settlers were the 
most frequent. Sarah lived there, and 
she and hers were sacred in the eyes of the 
children of the wildwood. During the 
French and Indian wars, which lasted from 
1756 to 1763, the Bull stone house was a 
place of refuge at night for the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood for miles around. 

Time passed, and along the streams of 
Wawayanda the campfires of the red men 
were extinguished forever. Back into the 
mountain fastnesses of Sullivan County 
the Indians retreated before an incursion 
of the toughest and most vigorous stocks 
that the world has ever known. Came the 
liberty-loving English, the hardy and stub- 
born Scotch-Irish, the freeborn Scots of 
the Highlands, grave Dutchmen, serious- 
minded German Protestants and Hugue- 
nots of French extraction. They formed a 
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like-minded people, did these various races, 
a people who toiled terribly in the fear of 
God and the fires of hell. All lived lives 
of rude, strenuous, muscular effort, for the 
most part in the open air, and even their 
pleasures savored of work, It was with 
these people that the children of William 
Bull and Sarah Wells intermarried; and 
their children’s children, growing up, knew 
only one ambition, namely: to have better 
farms and raise more crops than their 
parents or neighbors. And they waxed 
exceedingly prosperous, and multiplied as 
the sands of the sea. 

William Bull died in 1755 at the age of 
sixty-six. His widow buried him in the 
family graveyard at Hamptonburgh, and 
went on living. Childbirth pains, the cares 
of a numerous family, hard, incessant toil 
in house and field—these could age her 
not. She lived to see the country aflame 
with revolution, to be present at the birth 
of the new nation and witness it well 
started on the road to its present great- 
ness. She lived long beyond the allotted 
time of man—lived to see twelve of her 
children grow up and marry, lived to have 
surrounding her at her death 98 grand- 
children, 212 great-grandchildren and 13 
great-great-grandchildren, or the grand 
total of 335 descendants. She, Sarah 
Wells, the pioneer maid of Wawayanda, 
died on April 21, 1796, aged 102 years and 
15 days. 

They buried her beside her husband 
near the stone house that was her home for 
seventy-four years. Times have changed 
and are changing, but her memory still is 
kept green. Once a year her descendants 
Picnic near the old home, which, after the 
lapse of one hundred and eighty-five years, 
still is standing in excellent condition, 
being the residence of a Bull of the fifth 
generation. Thus the old traditions are 
kept living, the old ideals preserved. 
Eventually they put up a monument to 
Sarah Wells, their ever-beloved mother. 
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LOVE'S LICENSED GUIDE 


BY HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “King Spruce,” ete. 





VEN one who admits 
that there are sermons 
in stones might find it 
hard to believe that 
S there are romances in 
¥ empty tin cans 
AS After he had washed 
the dishes on scoured the iron spider in 
the beach sand, Baxter Stickney sat beside 
our camp fire and held that tin can in both 
his hands, his elbows on his knees. As he 
smoked he rolled the can slowly, his eyes 
constantly fixed on it as though it were 
affording him much material for medita- 
tion. He had picked the can up from the 
clutter left by a camping party.* It was 
plainly a relic of summer voyaging, for the 
fall rains had rusted it. After fifteen min- 
utes of silence between us I ventured upon 
Mr. Stickney’s well-known  taciturnity 
sufficiently to ask what the can had con- 
tained. He read aloud, stumbling over 
the words, his grizzled head near the 
blaze: 

““*Cham-pig-nons one choix, Sevres prés 
Paris!’ Guinea language for toadstools,” 
he explained with the tone of a man who 
does not believe in that sort of food. 

“1 guided the party,” he stated, after 
another five minutes of thoughtful inspec- 
tion of the can. 

“It was the Candage party,” he volun- 
teered, after puffing at his pipe for five 
minutes more. “That in that can was a 
sample of what he eat.” 

He smoked reflectively for some mo- 
ments, plainly struggling between caution 
and a desire to tell the story. 

“Every time I see one of these cans | 
run the thing over again in my mind and 
wonder whether | did right. It has been 
gossiped up and down this river that I 
stuck my nose into business that didn’t 
belong to me. When a man is fifty-six 
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and has guided ever since he was fourteen, 
he doesn’t relish hav ng stories like that 
going round.” 

He gazed at me wistfully and I knew for 
what he was probing. 

“| don’t know what the stories are, 
Baxter,” I hastened to say. “I believe 
that one of those new guides down at the 
foot of the lake tried to tell me something 
but I wouldn’t listen to anything against a 
man that has guided me for ten years. If 
they are trying to get business by lying 
about you, let them lie; they can’t dis- 
turb your old friends.” 

His eyes softened and a flush crept upon 
his brown cheeks above his beard. 

“It’s my old friends that | want to have 
understand just how | happened to be 
guiding in a place where | haven’t any 
license to guide.” He replied to the query 
of my gaze, smiling. ‘1 don’t mean woods 
and inland waters! 1 mean that an old 
bach like me ought to have known better 
than to take the little bow-and-arrow 
fellow’s job away from him. That’s how 
1 happened to get into trouble—but after 
I was in it I was glad to be there, and | 
want you to know why | was glad. 

“If you only knew H. Soper Candage to 
start with, you’d understand the thing 
better. You don’t know him, hey? He’s 
from New York. When he came down to 
the float where I was patching my canoe— 
that day he hired me—he and New York 
and Edam cheeses all sort of run together 
in my mind. I saw some of those round, 
red, varnished cheeses when | was up 
tending out on the sportsmen’s show. You 
could pile up Edam cheeses and make 
something that looked like Mr. Candage at 
a distance. Round, red face, red sweater, 
knee breeches, red stockings—all so that he 
wouldn’t be shot for a deer, and he was fat 
and in bunches—and he stood against a 
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red sunset while he was talking with me, 
and I never noticed the sunset. 

“Furthermore, when there’s a new moon 
with a red sunset you’re pretty apt to look 
hardest at the new moon. There was 
something better than a new moon with 
Mr. Candage. It was a girl, one of the 
kind that make you catch your breath 
when you get sudden sight of ’em, as I did, 
looking up from my canoe. 

“Said he, ‘Baxter Stickney?’ 

“Said I, ‘Yes, sir.’ 

“*Want a six weeks’ job?’ 

“| did, and I said so. 

““There are four in my party, my 
daughter, a gentleman besides myself, and 
my cook. I have brought my own cook. 
There will be considerable baggage. I am 
hiring you to make all arrangements, hire 
other men and attend to all details. | 
have done all my own outfitting so far as 
food goes. I have my own tents and fit- 
tings. Get canoes and men, and don’t 
bother me about details.’ 

“Where are you going?’ says I. 

“The girl wasn’t looking very sociable 
nor very cheerful. She didn’t seem to be 
taking special interest in things. But she 
pricked up her ears when | asked that 
question. He gave her a look out of the 
corners of his eyes. I’ve got eyesight 
for weather signs and wood trails—and for 
some other things. Just what was on in 
the Candage family it wasn’t my business 
to guess at. But having eyesight I couldn’t 
help seeing what I saw. 

“*l am going to rough it,’ he said. 
‘Vigorous exercise in the open. My phy- 
sician has sent me into the woods. Plain 
living, even some hardship if necessary, 
Stickney.’ 

““If you re going to put in six weeks, 
I suppose it will be the Allagash trip,’ 
said I. , 

“T’ll do all the supposing for this party,’ 
he fired back. I couldn’t see anything for 
him to get mad about. A guide is sup- 
posed to know where he’s going. ‘You 
get your men and canoes together ready to 
start to-morrow morning.’ 

“So I went and looked over the stuff 
that had been unloaded from the steam- 
boat at the carry wharf. Then I hunted 
him up and as politely and humbly as I 
could I suggested that for a six weeks’ trip 
he had outfitted four times too much. 
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“Why, for just the duffle alone it will 
take six tote canoes and——’ 
““Look here, my man,’ said he, ready 
mad again, ‘I don’t care how many canoes 
it takes. Those comforts for my daughter 
must go. There’s only one job for your 
thick head to busy itself about; get that 
stuff across the carry and have canoes and 
men ready to start down—no, may be up 
river.” He gave the girl another sharp 
look. ‘I'll tell you which way to go!’ 

“I gave her a look, too. There she 
stood, straight as a young birch, not an 
ounce nor a flounce on her that didn’t be- 
long there—and he talking of six canoe 
loads of comforts for her! It was pretty 
hard work not to grin, but the expression 
on her face didn’t invite any humor. 

“1 went back to sorting the stuff over 
and getting it ready for the wagons. | 


‘noticed her strolling down toward me, 


careless-like, after a time. 

“*Tsn’t it your business as chief guide 
to know where you are starting for?’ she 
asked me. 

“*T had always supposed so—up to-day, 
miss.” 

““Why don’t you find out, then?’ 

“*T reckon that you can tell me, Miss 
Candage,’ | said. ‘Your father seems to 
be pretty short with me. But it isn’t 
likely that he’s taking you into the woods 
without telling you where he’s going.’ 

“She snapped her eyes at me and I could 
see that the answer didn’t suit very well. 

““He never was in the woods before— 
how does he know where he is going? He 
should not be allowed to start off in any 
such fashion. You should tell him what 
trips there are to make from this point 
and make him select one of them.’ 

“I took off my hat so as to be as re- 
spectful as I could. 

““Miss Candage,’ I said, ‘I’ve got slim 
relish for starting off as I’m starting—that 
I admit. But the relish I’ve got for giv- 
ing off any ultimatums to your father, in 
the state of mind he seems to be in, is a good 
deal slimmer. You'll have to excuse me!’ 

“She threw up her head and spread her 
nostrils. I guess she was ready to say 
something pretty tart to me, but some one 
came out of the main camp and called to 
her. : 

“*Oh, Lana! I say, Lana! Your papa 
wants you,’ he said. It was the friend that 









Sat beside our camp fire and held that tin can in both his hands. 
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Mr. Candage had along. | just took a 
glance at him—Mr. Totten, H. ‘Soper had 
called him. Not meaning any particular 
disrespect to Mr. Totten it occurred to me 
that if he’d had a lady’s maid chasing be- 
hind him to hand over his scissors and thim- 
ble when he called on, it wouldn’t have sur- 
prised me much—not after I'd seen him and 
heard his voice. Embroidery silk and 
shadder work went with him, nicely. The 
girl threw her head up and stamped her 
foot like a deer in the edge of the woods. 
Then she went along. 

“And I kept on patching the canoe and 
wondering if | wasn’t seeing into the state 
of things a little ways. 

“TI got a few fleeting glimpses of my 
party between that and bedtime whilst 1 
was running my legs off getting ready to 
start the parade in the morning. The girl 
seemed to be bound to stick in the corner 
near the post office in the hotel. She kept 
looking at that slit where you drop in 
letters, like the hole had a fascination 
for her.. Or perhaps she was only sitting 
there in the busiest corner so that Mr. Tot- 
ten couldn’t get a chance to buzz in her 
ear. | suspected that much. H, Soper 
had got on a pair of hunting shoes that 
weighed sartin tei pounds apiece, and was 
clumping up and down the length of the 
room, enjoying the noise he made, like the 
usual tenderfoot. I caught him grinning 
every time the girl gave a wishful look at 
the letterbox slit—and I wondered! I 
didn’t have any business wondering about 
anything except how I was to get all that 
duffle across the carry to the West Branch 
next morning and scare up enough guides 
for the trip. And right under my feet 
most of the time was a little squirrel of a 
man with pointed-out moustache and a 
goatee like a chipmunk’s tail, talking mosily 
with his hands and trying to tell me how 
he wanted them Dago vittles toted. 

“That was Mr. Candage’s cook. 

“Well, | got the outfit across and the 
canoes loaded by eight next morning,” 
sighed Stickney with Homeric laconism. 
“It was tophet to doit, but | done it. Not 
a yip from H. Soper C. as to whether we 
was going up or going down. | wasn’t 
asking him, not after he’d batted me that 
once with a remark about tending to my 
own business. There was six tote canoes, 
a man to each, with only tents, kits and 
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duffle—and Dago vittles. 1 put the Dago 
cook and the tinware in with old Buel 
Bragg that I’d hired to wrassle grub for 
the guides. I thought they could enter. 
tain each other by swapping receipts. 

“*You’ll ride with Mortimer,’ 
Edam to the girl. 

“‘And there was Mr. Totten in the bow 
of the canoe he pointed at, and Mr. Tot- 
ten’s trunk in the middle. Yes, sir, that’s 
what he had—a trunk! I'd wasted half an 
hour that morning trying to amputate 
him from that trunk, but | wasn’t enough 
of a surgeon. No duffle bags for him. It 
was trunk and Totten. 

“Now from the time the girl hove in 
sight that morning even Romeo Dustin 
with his one eye could see that she wasn’t 
in a picnic frame of mind. 

“*T am going with Stickney,’ she said, 
and you know there’s a way a woman says 
a thing sometimes—one certain way that 
makes it count. H. Soper looked at her, 
and then he leaned back in his hammock 
chair that he had had rigged up for him 
’midships in his canoe, so as to be able to 
rough it, right up to the handle. He 
didn’t say anything, which was probably 
good judgment. She jumped into my 
canoe light as a feather, rolled up her 
sleeves and took the bow paddle. 

“Ordinarily, 1 don’t like to have the 
sport fussing with the bow paddle. But | 
didn’t say anything to her. It didn’t look 
safe to say anything. | just run my eye 
over the fleet and held onto the beach 
shingle with my paddle. 

““Sir,’ says | to Mr. Candage, ‘what's 
orders?’ 

““There’s plenty of country down that 
way, is there?’ he says, pointing a fat 
finger. 

“I allowed there was. 

“*Well, then, go that way.’ And he 
lighted a cigar thick’s a paddle handle and 
leaned back in his hammock chair and 
shut his eyes. 

“Me and the girl kept pretty well ahead 
of the rest, for she paddled as though she 
was working off some kind of feeling that 
way. 

“About four miles down we met Dave 
Ballou poling up with the Suncook mail, 
and it being on a straight stretch of river 
he could see what was coming behind us. 
He held up and slicked the sweat out of his 
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eyes and grinned and started to ask ques- 
tions, but | wasn’t feeling like gossip. | 
remarked to him that | didn’t want to get 
into trouble by holding up the United 
States mail, and kept paddling. 

“She laid her ash breeze acrost the 
thwarts and looked around at me. There 
was business in that look, and no mistake. 

“The mail?’ she says. 

“*The Suncook mail canoe, yes’m,’ says 
I. 

' “She put her teeth down over her lower 
lip for a second. 

“*Stickney,’ she said, ‘put this canoe 
back and overtake that man.’ 

“It wasn’t snappy. It wasn’t just plain 
orders. There was something mixed in, 
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too, that was sort of confidential. Per- 
haps it was the look in her eyes. ’T any 
rate it caught me! I drove the canoe to 
the bank and begun to pole. 

“Mr. Candage was roughing it by snor- 
ing like one of those old-fashioned coffee 
grinders sounds. He would never have 
noticed us if it hadn’t been for Mr. Totten, 
who had a sunshade up and was reading a 
book, and who put his fingers in to keep 
the place and hollered across to us: ‘Oh, 
1 say, Lana! What’s up?’ | couldn't 
help it—I began to take sides right then 
and there! It’s human nature, you know! 
He was butting in. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?’ asks H. Soper, opening one eye. If 
he had opened both and turned his head 
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“Isn’t it your business as chief guide to know where we are starting for?’’ she asked. 
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he would have seen that mail canoe. Mr. 
Totten would have seen it if it hadn’t been 
for his sunshade. 

“*Stickney wants to see that everything 
is riding well,’ she says, not waiting for me 
to lie for her. No, sir, after that there was 
no doubt in my mind as to which side | 
was on! I was going to see her through 
that, whatever it was! 1 was beginning to 
have ideas as to what it was by that time. 
While I poled she got something out from 
where a man’s upper vest pocket might 
be—her back was toward me, and I judged 
so from the motions she made. She had a 
little silver pencil and began to write 
mighty fast on whatever it was she had 
got out. *Twas a sheet of paper that had 
been in an unsealed envelope. She was 
putting on a postscript. By the time it 
was sealed we had come up with Dave. 

“* Buy a special delivery stamp with this 
and keep the change,’ says she. | saw 
that it was a five dollar note she handed to 
him. 

“By the time we had got back at the 
head of the parade again most of the red 
had gone out of her cheeks. 

“*Stickney,’ says she at last, and she 
didn’t turn round and she kept paddling 
and her voice was steady just as though 
she thought I believed all she said, ‘Papa 
is sO strenuous about this outdoor life that 
he'll kill me with fatigue if you don’t help 
me to keep him in bounds.’ 

“““Yes’m,’ I says, ‘I see.’ 

“*He doesn’t realize that a woman gets 
tired so easily—he’s so active and strong 
himself. Isn’t there a good camping 
ground near here?’ 

“*Right around the next bend,’ | says. 

““*Well, you'd better land there. You'll 
need most of the afternoon to make camp 
comfortable for me. A woman must have 
some luxuries, you know!’ Yes, sir! Just 
as serious as that! ‘Perhaps papa will be 
in one of his usual energetic moods and 
want to move on to-morrow—but if he 
does, can’t you think of some way of get- 
ting him to stay right there a few days?’ 

“It’s a little different from an auto- 
mobile trip, miss,’ I says. ‘There ain’t 
any tires to bust nor gasoline to send after. 
But mebbe I can manage, if you ain’t feel- 
ing like moving on.’ 

“*Thank you, Stickney,’ says she awful 
sweet. ‘And I suppose there is another 


good camping site a few miles below this 
one? Well, we may as well have it under. 
stood that | shall want to stay there a few 
days, too. So you may be thinking up 
excuses. 1 don’t know of very good ex. 
cuses myself. I never was in the woods 
enough to understand woods excuses!’ 

“So | understood by that time that the 
letter she sent out wasn’t written to a 
dressmaker, to say the least. Of course | 
couldn’t understand just what the link 
was that was like to moor us two or three 
days on each camp ground, providing the 
girl had her way, but by the time her 
father was fed twice that day and was got 
to bed I was more or less pleased to reflect 
that there might be such a link. 

“*My physician was right,’ says Edam, 
when we had got him and his hammock 
chair hoisted out onto the bank and got 
him settled in it. ‘My appetite is improv- 
ing. Set up the cook tent first.’ 

“Now if you think it’s Christian labor 
to play first cookee toa Dago who talks like 
a mad squirrel chittering on a stump, 
you've got another guess coming. It was 
up to me to get his kitchen fixed up, bolt his 
kerosene range together, and pile about a 
thousand boxes, bottles, cans and cooking 
dishes around him, and he bobbing under- 
foot all the time. And me that can handle 
two sports ten days on a wooden firkin 
full of grub and half a mealsack full of 
cooking dishes! 

“Then there was the tents to pitch. It 
looked like a muster field when we got done. 
Had to chop off about half an acre more 
woods to make room. 

“Then after all the rest it was me as the 
human bellowses! 

““Unpack that box there, Stickney,’ 
orders H. Soper. ‘I don’t want those 
things meddled with by any understrap- 
pers. I want you to attend to them per- 
sonally.’ 

“I’ve often wondered what kind of a 
hell they've got fixed up for registered 
guides. I’ve got it figgered: they'll set 
us to blowing up air beds and little assistant 
devils will let out all the air as soon’s 
they’re blowed and we'll have to start in 
all over again. 

“First there was an air cushion for Mr. 
Candage, then there was an air cushion 
for Mr. Totten. They had to have them 
blowed up so they could rough it in earnest 
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whilst they was digesting dinner. Then 
an air bed for Mr. Candage, and an air bed 
for Mr. Totten. Me down on my knees 
with my back humped up and my mouth 
on a nickel nipple and shoving air into 
those rubber mattresses till my eyes stuck 
out like horns in the velvet. The girl 
saved my life. 1 never could have stood 
it to blow up another bed. ‘Spruce 
boughs for me, Stickney,’ she said. Cer- 
tainly she was using me good! 

“| got a chance to smoke after a while. 
And I sat down off to one side of that camp 
ground and noticed what I couldn’t very 
well help noticing. A guide, you know, 
even if he has his manners about him, and 
ain’t supposed to pay attention to what his 
sports is doing, ain’t in all ways a cross 
between a pine stump and a bull moose. 

“The girl didn’t seem to be hankering 
for any society there was in camp. She 
took a magazine and started off. Mr. 
Totten ‘buzzed after her, something like 
amoosefly. She shooed him back. Didn’t 
swat at him—but you know how a girl 
can act! So he came back and set down 
on his air cushion. He looked limp and 


sick. H. Soper took out of his mouth one 
of them cigars of his that looked as big 
and black as a rolled-up umbrella, finned 
his hand in the smoke so as to make a hole 
through it and looked at Mr. Totten. 


“ce 


Say, look-a-here, Mortimer,’ he yapped 
loud enough for me to hear, ‘you can’t ex- 
pect my girl to chase you. You've got it 
all your own way now. Go court her!’ 

“Mr. Totten only gave his head a limp 
shake and said something low. 

““My girl is going to marry you. I’ve 
settled it. But I don’t propose to take 
her by the ear and walk her up to you. 
Go court her, confound you. The other 
hyenas that have been pestering around 
her know how to court—and if it hadn't 
been for me they’d have got her!’ 

“But Mr. Totten didn’t perk up. 

“*Her mind isn’t taken with ’em now. 
I’ve got her out of that bunch of silly girls 
that helped her stand you off. She can’t 
play society airs here. You've got her all 
to yourself. Now make good or I'll take 
the two of you and rap your heads to- 
gether. You've been begging for this 
chance. Now take it!’ 

“Mr. Totten slammed down his book 
and went along. But he went slow. | 
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don’t profess to be an expert on a Cupid 
trail, but you couldn’t help seeing that the 
poor devil was dead in love with her—so 
dead in love that he was afraid of her. 
The Dago cook had told me that Mr. Tot- 
ten had more dollars than there are prickles 
and hairs on a quill-pig—or words to that 
effect, but as he went along after her | 
pitied him. I realized how he felt trying 
to stalk that dear. In ten minutes he was 
back, his face red enough to light an Orono 
match on. Me and you could have cussed 
off the heft of that feeling. But I reckon if 
Mortimer Totten had spit out ‘hell’ he’d 
have broken off afront tooth. He grabbed 
up a camp ax. Gad, you know what a 
combination a tenderfoot and a camp ax 
make—especially when the tenderfoot is 
reckless. I hollered at him, but he was 
too mad to take good advice. Too mad 
to hear me, perhaps. Happened just as | 
knew it would. Ax slipped off the tree 
he whelted at, wiped through some sliv- 
ery bark and sliced Mr. Totten acrost the 
instep. 

“The girl helped me dress it. She was 
that kind. We managed to handle it, 
even if it was anasty cut. Curious part of 
the whole affair was, H. Soper seemed sort 
of pleased, as he looked on.. He grabbed 
a minute when the girl wasn’t there. 

““Cheer up, Mortimer,’ says he, ‘it’s 
happening just right. You've got her to 
playing nurse and now she'll fall in love 
with you. Women always do that. 1 know 
all about women—or at least, I’ve read 
all about those things in novels. If you’d 
done it on purpose it couldn’t be better.’ 

“But Mr. Totten didn’t look tickled 
enough to give three cheers. He sat and 
looked from his wrapped-up foot to them 
seven pair of shoes on boot trees in front 
of his tent like he thought the shoes was 
making fun of him. 

“I thought then that the question of 
moving was settled without having to lie. 
I reckoned we'd stay there a spell. So did 
the girl, | guess, for when time was called 
she didn’t have any more of an excuse than 
I did. But the devil of git-up-and-git was 
in H. Soper the minute he found that his 
appetite for breakfast wasn’t as hearty as 
his appetite for supper had been. 

“*I’m up here to rough it,’ he says, ‘by 
the doctor’s orders. Mortimer can be 
lugged in places where he can’t walk on 
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acarry.’ So we had him for baggage from 
that time on—him and his trunk. 

“Yes, we paraded—and H. Soper kept 
us parading. He found that it whetted 
his appetite—new appetite when he struck 
a new place every day. The solemnest 
sound for me was the air whistling out of 
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up sympathy in her or not—but anyway, 
when work was done she used to come and 
sit near me whilst | smoked. Perhaps it 
was because she wanted an excuse for not 
sitting with Mr, Totten. Her father had 
had two or three spells of trying to make 
her sit with him, but I guess he found that 




















them beds when we broke camp. Eleven 
carries below Squaw brook in nine days— 
tents, provender, canoes, trunk and Mr. 
Totten—and then blowing up air beds for 
exercise of the lungs! I got so holler that 
1 could even stand them Dago vittles 
without asking what it was—it only needed 
to be filling. 

“1 don’t know whether my looks stirred 


Miss Candage. 





the job was giving him too much exercise. 
And so, having a good deal of time to talk 
with her, and she seeming to like stories 
of what had happened in the woods to me 
and to others that | knowed—and I know 
a lot of ’em that have come into these 
woods in thirty years—I got round to 
mention Doc. Lang. You know—” and 
the guide’s voice was almost reverent— 




















“1 don’t mention him to every first comer! 

“*You know Doctor Lang?’ says she, 
and the way she said it fair jumped me. 
| couldn’t see her face, for the dusk was 
down. And then she sat back and sighed 
and said sort of to herself: ‘But the one he 
knows cannot be Allan. The world is too 
wide for that.’ 

“It’s a pretty wide world, miss,’ I ‘says, 
‘but there’s only one Doc. Lang in it for 
me, and you’ve just spoke his first name. 
He may not be the one you know, but if 
you know the kind of a fellow that would 
come acrost a hump-backed old guide on 
the Soubungo trail, leave his party, miss 
his whole vacation and nurse the old horn- 
beam back to life, alone there with him 
day after day for weeks—if you know a 
fellow that would do that, with the tender- 
ness of a woman in his hands, patience in 
his heart and a laugh on his lips that would 
make a man get well in spite of himself— 
then you know Doc. Lang. He dragged 
that old, sick, tired soul of mine right out 
of the back door of tophet and jammed it 
back into me, and laughed the blue devils 
away whilst he was doing it. He done 
that for me.’ 

“And she got up and went into her tent, 
crying as hard as she could cry. 

“| didn’t feel sleepy,. not a mite, about 
then. There was some figgering | wanted 
to do in my mind and I went out into the 
woods a piece and sat down where no one 
would find me and talk tome. And I sat 
there longer than I intended to. It was 
long enough so that everything was dark 
incamp. Then I heard a crack or two and 
a rustle or so and just as I’d picked up a 
club to shoo away what I reckoned was a 
salt-hungry deer, | noticed by the shadder 
that it was two-legged. And it had come 
out of the woods. I didn’t need but one 
guess to size it up; it was one of them Sun- 
cook Fijis cal’lating to lift some of the 
Dago vittles, thinks I. 

“He was edging along quiet. I’m more 
or less of a quiet edger myself. He had 
got along pretty nigh the girl’s tent before 
I’d sneaked near enough to land on his 
back. 1 reckoned he’d squawk—and then 
I’d have the men piling out to help me. 
But he didn’t. He twisted and come up 
at me—and / wasn’t going to holler. So 
we clinched and went at it. You see, I 
reckoned that after what duffle-toting and 
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paddle-wrassling I’d done | was a match 
for a Suncooker. But after. about five 
minutes | found | wasn’t. stacking cream 
puffs. I’d had him down three times, 
but his count over me was four—and the 
fourth time it was keeps. He had me 
straddled, his arm under my chin and | was 
flatter ‘an a dead trout on a shingle. I'd 
tripped over a tent rope, but that didn’t 
console me. The feller that had wrassled 
me knew how to hold me. It’s quite an 
alarm clock—tripping over a tent rope, 
even when you are not hollering. About 
that time the girl was out, bold as a tiger, 
and stuck a flashlight in our faces. I 
couldn’t see his. But I realized the next 


minute! 
““My God! Allan!’ she says. ‘The 
brute is hurting you, Allan. Let go, 


Stickney!’ And she began to bat me with 
the flashlight cylinder. You see, I’d let 
go some time before and was wondering 
how long a man could live without any air 
getting into him—for the feller’s arm had 
shut my ventilator. There’s one thing to 
say about them air beds: the lung develop- 
ment I’d been getting probably saved my 
life then. 

“*Stickney?’ gulped the feller that was 
on me. ‘Not old Baxter!’ Thank God 
he got up before she had a chance to hit 
me again. 

“*S-s-s-sh!’ says he and he put his arm 
around her and grabbed me and away we 
went into the woods. Then there was 
quite a long time when I stood off at one 
side and figgered that he had her breath 
shut off, too, in some way. I felt of my 
throat and didn’t blame him for either job. 

“No matter about the details of conver- 
sation after that. The gist was that she 
had been abused, stolen away from him— 
he telling it—that he would not endure it 
any longer and that they were going to 
start then for the outside and that | was 
going to guide them across country. And 
she kept saying, ‘But, Allan—Allan!’ 
And he’d say ‘I won’t listen ’ 

““Tt’s all about her money, Baxter, old 
man, he explained to me after a while. 
“Her miserable money! I haven’t any 
yet. But I’m not ashamed of that.’ 

“*You’ve probably been doctoring other 
poor people like you doctored me,’ says I, 
‘and have got mad when they tried to pay, 
like you got mad at me!’ 
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“He chuckled and cuffed me. 

““Money will take care of itself after I 
have taken care of a few other things,’ says 
he. ‘Thank God, you can reach further 
toward happiness standing on a pile of 
good deeds than you can standing on a 
pile of dollars. Let your money go, sweet- 
heart, and come with me.’ 

“But it isn’t just the money, Stickney,’ 
she said, half-crying and finding it wasn’t 
any use totalk tohim. ‘I don’t want to 
go to him just as a burden.’ 

“You see, they’d both sort of appealed 
to me as referee, but it put me in a pretty 
hard place when she'd say a thing like that 
to him and he’d come back in the only 
way that seemed to express his feelings. | 
couldn’t very well say, ‘Break away!’ 
All | could do was stand and look at the 
tops of the spruces against the stars and 
wait till she got her breath. 

“I got the story in hunks—it had to 
come that way seeing that circumstances 
were as they were. Seems that she wasn’t 
talking about H. Soper’s money. But her 
mother’s father had left her a bundle of her 
own. And the will said that if she didn’t 
marry in her father’s presence, and him 
giving her away, she lost the bundle. Now 
I didn’t blame the girl a mite for wanting 
to hang onto that cash. She said she 
didn’t want money for herself, and you 
could tell that she meant what she said. 
But—and there was the woman of it—she 
wanted to bring that money and put it in 
her husband’s hands, because she loved 
him so and wanted him to be a great doctor. 
I undertook to tell her that he was, already. 
But she said she wanted him to go to Eu- 
rope and study and be the best doctor ever. 
And the both of ’em lit into me to side with 
him or her—and we argued there till it 
was most daylight. Nothing settled. Doc. 
followed all next day like a hawk—and we 
had it the next night. Nothing settled. 
And so on, day after day, and night after 
night. They was bound to have me set in 
and confer. But it got so, pretty soon, 
that they didn’t do much but set off to one 
side andcourt. I didn’t blame ’em. Take 
it on that August moon, and H. Soper 
snoring off in the distance with a sort of 
mellow purr that was restful, the weather 
mild and the good old woods all round 
about—and it wasn’t any time to bother 
about wills and money matters. Like sen- 
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sible young folks they took things as they 
were whilst that moon -was on and just 
"tended to loving—and | sat off to one side 
and held my head in my hands and tried 
to do the thinking for the two of ’em, 
realizing that they had stopped thinking, 
I ain’t much of a schemer. I ain’t been 
against big propositions. But over and 
over this run in my head: ‘My God, think 
what it would be if I should be able to 
tumble onto a plan so that they could cinch 
that will business.’ When a man has saved 
your life it sets you to gritting your teeth 
pretty hard, trying to make the thoughts 
come. 

“The idea was to have H. Soper Can- 
dage present at the wedding without being 
in a cage or having his hands tied! It was 
to be a wedding, not a double murder. | 
want to say another word for them air 
beds; it must have been that by blowing 
so much | blowed some of the natural fog 
out of my head—for all to once I thought 
of a plan. I didn’t dare to tell ‘em the 
whole of it, | didn’t guarantee anything. 
But I'd struck a line of blazes and they 
was ready to let me lead ’em into the trail, 

““Then,’ says I to’em, after they’d said 
to go ahead, ‘to-morrow morning all to 
once your pa will get his mind off ’em what 
he’s eating long enough to ask where | am. 
He'll be wanting me to let the air out of 
them beds. If you was to tell him the 
truth you’d say that I'd gone to the nearest 
organized town to publish your marriage 
intentions and get a justice of the peace 
to come back with me. But you ain’t 
going to tell him the truth,’ I says. ‘If it 
comes hard to lie to your pa, remember 
that lying always has been more or less 
mixed up with loving. You say that a 
warden came into camp after your pa got 
to sleep and took me out on an old poach- 
ing case—and that I'll be back in a few 
days—and didn’t want to wake him up to 
bother him. You'll say you happened 
to be up and I told you. And tell him 
that the Hulling Machine Gorge is two 
miles below here and that if he moves 
this camp and tries to make that run with- 
out a chief guide this whole expedition will 
go to pot bottom side up. It’s up to you 
to hold him here, Miss Lana—for there’s 
something in that gorge that belongs with 
the wedding. It’s come to me! perhaps 
it ain’t any great plan, but it’s the best my 
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old fuddle head can do. So hold tight and 
wait for me.’ You understand it ain’t 
best to let true lovers too far into details. 

“| ain’t going into details of what hap- 
pened when I got back. A bull moose 
fighting hornets out of his hump ain't so 
mad as H. Soper Candage was when he 
got sight of me marching into camp at 
breakfast time sixth morning after. 

“1 found out that | had lost his confi- 
dence. For when we got to the head of 
the Gorge that day he allowed that he 
wasn't going to get out and walk. I'd told 
the boys that I was going to walk him and 
the rest of the sports for reasons of my 
own and that the first man that let out by 
word or look that the Gorge was all safe to 
run in a canoe would be giving his folks a 
chance to collect on his life insurance 
policy. 1 had to talk to H. Soper a full 
half hour to get him out of his hammock 
chair. He seemed to sniff a lie. | ain’t a 
good, plausible liar. When he gave in and 
took to the shore he was more suspicious 
than ever and began to whet more of a 
razor edge on his temper. For there isn’t 


even a decent carry trail around the Gorge, 
you know. The minute we were out of 
sight in the undergrowth, the boys started 


down with the canoes and the duffle and we 
were left hedge-hogging it. I'd detailed 
Brick Dustin to be a crutch for Mr. Totten. 

“Now by that time—three weeks on the 
trip—H. Soper had got over being a plain, 
plumb idiot about woods things. After 
he had plowed through three blow-downs, 
he set down and got his breath and turned 
out a stunt of fancy cussing that would 
have made old Tom Mann, the drive- 
master, set up and take notice. 

““Don’t you dare to tell me, you 
hump-backed old pack mule,’ he yelled, 
“human foot has never trod here since God 
Almighty said let there be light! And 
where are the canoes? | don’t hear them 
coming? What does this mean?’ 

“*T reckon they’ve taken the other side 
for the tote, Mr. Candage,’ says I. ‘I 
didn’t figger, when | started to come this 
way, that the trail had been filled in so bad.’ 

“*Trail,’ he says, ‘there ain’t any trail. 
You're giving me some kind of a lie, you 
wall-eyed old bobcat. I’m going to find 
out about this thing, and when | do I'll 
kill you and get discharged for justifiable 
homicide.’ 
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““We ought to have taken the other 
side,’ I says, trying to calm him. ‘I’m 
sorry, but I thought we’d be making an 
easier trip of it this way. But there’s a 
way to get across to t’other side. The 
Tollywhoopus is just below here. We'll 
take that!’ 

“<The what?’ says he, looking at me as 
though | had lost my mind. 

“*T’ll show you,’ I says, ‘come along.’ 

“I'd got his curiosity up. It was up 
enough so that he was willing to scramble 
on a ways further. But the language he 
used made the leaves of the moosewood 
curl. 

“Old Dodd who owns the Chairback 
camps has a cable car across the Gorge; 
two wires, an underhung car on trucks and 
a rope with pulleys to haul yourself over. 

“When H. Soper saw that contrivance 
and took a look down over the cliff into 
the swift water he certainly went bad— 
that he did. 1 was on the drive with old 
Tom Mann, but Tom never rose to them 
heights, because Tom didn’t have the edu- 
cation. But I’d made up my mind by that 
time that H. Soper was going over on that 
Tollywhoopus if I had to blindfold him and 
back him on. 

““Miss Candage,’ I says, ‘that car is 
safe, it holds two, it’s used every day by 
sports that cross here on the way to Chair- 
back. You ain’t afraid to go with me, are 
you, and show your father how easy it is?’ 

“| had a good chance to give her a 
private look when I said that and she 
understood that the plot was thickening. 
Before her father could stop her she hopped 
into the car and | after her. It runs of 
itself down the sag of the cable and I let 
her run. 

““Miss Lana,’ | says, ‘right yonder on 
the bank of that river is where you are 
going to be married. Doc. Lang is waiting 
in them bushes and old Dave Patterson, 
trial justice, is with him. It ain’t going 
to be a stylish marriage, but old Dave can 
tie just as solid a knot as any of ’em.’ 

“*But father’s on the other side of the 
river!’ Her eyes was big and she looked 
scared. 

“*Don’t worry,’ I says, ‘I ain’t going 
to leave your pa out of the ceremony. | 
ain’t that kind of a manager.’ And | be- 
gan to pull the car up the other side. When 
we'd struck terry firmy she and me got out 
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and | run the car back empty. With that 
bellowing down below, there wasn’t any 
chance to give him advice about coming, 
but it seemed he didn’t need it. Either he 
was ashamed to be a coward any longer, 
or else he concluded that the blow-downs 
on his side would give him more exercise 
than the doctor ordered. He climbed in— 
Mr. Totten with him—and with Brick to 
pull on one side of the Gorge and me on 
the other we slid ’em along. 

“They was within about ten feet of my 
shore when | done it! | lifted the rope 
off the wheel-gouge and the next pull Brick 
gave jammed the rope hard between the 
pulley and the frame. So there was the 
principal witness to that wedding anchored, 
as you might say, right in the front pew 
of the meeting house. 

“Out come Doc. Lang and old Dave— 
old Dave standing back to the chief wit- 
ness so that language he was using wouldn’t 
mix Dave up in the ceremony. 

“And so they was married! Hand in 
hand and looking at each other so as not to 
have their blood curdled by looking at pa. 
The roar of old West Branch in the Gorge 
was better ’n the growl of any big church 
organ, so far as 1 was concerned. It sort 
of mellowed down and drowned out what 
H. Soper was saying over the edge of that 
car. The birds was up above in the trees 
singing prettier tunes than a choir can turn 
out; short notice for the birds, but they 
rose to the occasion better ’n H. Soper did. 
The big pines and the spruces was decora- 
tion enough for any wedding, and the blue 
sky beat any ceiling ever painted, or any 
wedding floral bell ever hung. 

“And then I let him ashore. 

““One minute, sir, says Doc. Lang. 
He was standing with his arm round her, 
and he looked a foot taller than usual. His 
black eyes had flickers in ’em that would 
have set a bull moose back on his haunches 
for the time being. And H. Soper stood 
there with his fist up, like he was paralyzed 
or a statue. ‘I have been married to 
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your daughter. You cannot change that 
fact. We were married in your presence, 
You cannot change that fact. Now, Mr. 
Candage, | don’t want your money—the 
matter of your daughter’s money doesn’t 
enter into this case so far as I am personally 
concerned. But before you say anything 
here now that you'll be sorry for—before 
you make up your mind to keep from your 
daughter what her grandfather intended 
for her, you'd better reflect on how this 
whole matter will sound outside when you 
report on it—if you report in order to 
disinherit Mrs. Lang.’ When he said 
“Mrs. Lang’ you ought to have seen her 
eyes! A woman only looks that way once 
in her life. 

“It occurred to me that I was getting 
mixed into family matters that was really 
no business of mine. I was thinking of 
that late in the game, but it’s to my credit 
that | did think of it. 

“Right then | saw the first thing about 
Mr. Totten that I’d liked. He saw that 
he was in the way of family matters, too, 
and he hobbled off into the woods. | fol- 
lowed, and old Dave came after me. He 
kept right on going—said he’d got a long 
ways to walk. Mr. Totten went off by 
himself. And I sat down and waited for 
Mr. Candage to come and give me a few 
swift kicks and discharge me. 

“It was full an hour before they came 
down the trail to where | was—the three 
of ’em. It had been fixed—I could see 
that! Their faces showed it. Showed 
it like when the sun comes out after a 
shower. 

“*Well, you loafer,’ says H. Soper, ‘let’s 
be getting to those canoes.’ And he 
smiled. That’s what he done! He smiled. 
It was a blasted sick smile, but he really 
done it! You had to say this much about 
him—when it came to the show-down, 
there was a streak in him that wasn’t all 
fat from them Dago vittles. ‘Let’s get 
to the canoes,’ he says, ‘and we'll have a 
wedding breakfast.’ ”’ 
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The Stock Exchange bench during the Lig contest. 


ATHLETIC WALL STREET 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





ILTHOUGH general opin- 
ion on the subject is 
quite to the contrary, it 
is a matter of fact that 
Wall Street men, as a 
class, are physically a 
: m better trained, better 
conditioned set of men than can be found 
in any analogous business section in any 
city of the world. Carrying the statement 
still further, even the word analogous may 
be omitted and, with the aid of sta- 
tistics, it may be demonstrated that the 
financiers, bankers, brokers and traders 
who make up the tremendous metropoli- 
tan stock realm have, as a whole, mapped 
out the preservation of their physical well- 
being in such a satisfactory way that to- 
day they stand forth as the preéminent 
business group of all countries. 
Appreciating the severe tax on body as 
well as on mind that Wall Street strife 
imposes, these men take the finest precau- 
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tions to keep their bodies in perfect trim, 
and it is this attention to their physical 
side that makes it possible for them to 
stand the tensity of the n¢ ‘vous, ticking 
market, the strain of rushing, pushing, 
fighting, yelling Exchange life aid tke 
steady application to what is undoubted / 
the most nerve-racking pursuit of ail—the 
stock game. 

If there is any business field on earth 
where it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest, Wall Street is that field. And by 
fittest is meant superior physical fitness 
just as much as, if not more than, mental 
fitness. Take the business life of a man on 
the Stock Exchange, for instance, when 
the market is active. For five uninter- 
rupted hours—from ten o'clock in the 
morning until the gong sounds at three in 
the afternoon—he is compelled to be con- 
stantly alert, to be on his feet, jamming 
and pushing his way into this crowd of 
brokers and that, to be shoving and shout- 








Robert W. Moore, of the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange. One of the first holders of 
record for one-hundred yard dash. 


ing, to be writing down his transactions, 
to be giving and receiving instructions 
from the telephone clerks of his office, and 
to fight, generally, for financial gain against 
all his similarly contending fellows. 

He simply cannot be weak: physically. 
The condition of his thinking apparatus 
may be of secondary consideration but— 
his body must be strong. If it weakens, he 
must leave the field. He knows this full 
well and, knowing, sees to it that it does 
not weaken. 

All through the financial district the 
necessity of physical culture is appreciated. 
Beyond the various exchange floors and 
pits, in the brokerage offices and banks and 
other institutions there is an equal appre- 
ciation. “Keep In Trim”—that is Wall 
Street’s imperative axiom. Not only is it 
necessary for the “climbers” in Wall Street 
to watch their physical condition for the 
Money Battle, but also is it a matter of 
moment to the biggest men, the greatest 
financial figures. 

There is J. Pierpont Morgan, whose daily 
long walks and whose yachting trips and 
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Roger Dunscombe, former | rinceton pitcher. 
One of the baseball leaders on the 
“Little Board.” 


sea voyages have made him, he says, able 
to do the heavy amount of work he might 


otherwise be incapable of. E. H. Harri- 
man plays tennis and treads the links with 
his sons near Tuxedo, and Stuyvesant Fish 
walks and golfs at his home up the Hud- 
son after the strain of the working day in 
town. A friend of Mr. Carnegie asked him 
not long ago what he believed to be the 
biggest factors that made for success in 
Wall Street, and the Laird of Skibo’s 
smiling reply was, “Golf sticks.” 

It has been the knowledge that their 
finely trained physiques would afford them 
probably a greater advantage in Wall 
Street’s strenuous life than elsewhere that 
has attracted into the financial district 
hundreds of college athletes and other men 
of marked physical ability. For many 
years now, Wall Street has been drafting 
athletes of national prominence and it may 
be that the advent of this class of men has 
had much to do with the inspiring (either 
by admiration or fear) of the need for body- 
development on the part of their business 
friends and rivals. 
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The active interest taken in athletics by 
Wall Street men is not only an after- 
market interest, but evidences _ itself 
throughout their working hours. Many of 
the bank officials and heads of the broker- 
age offices reserve half an hour at luncheon 
time for a brisk walk. On the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, in addition to the exer- 
cise obtained in the course of trading, the 
brokers and traders indulge in such various 
other forms as “grasp tests,” “muscling,” 
and in the corridors, “breathing exercises,” 
to keep themselves in momentary trim. 
In the cotton and grain pits and on the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, minor ex- 
ercises are similarly interpolated into the 
trading. On the outside, or curb, market, 
competitive sprints, jumping contests and 
like sports are indulged in hourly. 

The Stock Exchange men organize a 
baseball nine every year and after six 
weeks’ practice play off a contest with the 
team representing the Boston Stock Ex- 


‘ change to determine the. “financial base- 


ball championship.” The curb men have 
a team also and play an annual game with 
the curb team from Boston. The married 
and single men of the outside market or- 
ganize nines every spring and play three 
games to decide which has the better team. 











George Lancon, one of the athletes on the 
curb market. 


The Consolidated Stock Exchange baseball 
team plays games with the various New 
Jersey athletic organization teams and the 
national sport is further interpreted by 
nines representing the leading brokerage 
houses. 

All the Exchanges run off a lengthy 
series of golf matches yearly to decide the 
championship of the floors. The Stock 
Exchange golf tournament always attracts 
the attention of the entire financial district. 
The annual “shooting match” of the 
“Little Board,” contested down the Jersey 
coast, the championship bowling contest 
of the Produce Exchange, the match auto- 
mobile races between brokers, and the 
yachting cruises up the Sound are further 
sporting sides of Wall Street. 

One of the best criterions of Wall Street 
men’s interest in athletics is the fact that 
almost all of them are members of athletic 
clubs and kindred organizations. The 
Racquet and Tennis, New York Athletic, 
New York Yacht, Turf and Field and Rid- 
ing clubs and the country clubs of New 
York and northern New Jersey include in 
their lists of members hundreds of men 
of the financial district. In bad weather, 
the gymnasiums of the metropolitan clubs 
attract a great stream after the close of 
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“Archie” Graham, well-known golfer, who 
is a leader in that sport among Wall 
Street enthusiasts. 
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Steck Exchange baseball t:am just before a game with Boston ’Change nine. 
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Section of grand stand showing crowd of New York brokers cheering their team in the 
annual baseball game with the Stock Exchange of Boston. 


Curb men on their way to the baseball game with the representatives of the New England 
“outside market.” 
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the market and in fair weather, the outdoor 
forms of exercise made possible and agree- 
able by the near-by golf and field clubs, 
draw the health-seeking men of finance. 
In summer, when the majority of Wall 
Street men commute daily from up the 
Hudson, from points along the New Jersey 
seacoast and from places on the Scund and 
in the Connecticut country, there are 
scores of regularly organized groups of 
brokers who leave the Exchanges together 
and, upon reaching their destinations, 
“get in’ two hours of competitive golf, 
tennis, polo and swimming. The golf 
matches between Wall Street men at Deal, 
Allenhurst, Englewood and Montclair; the 
tennis matches at Sound Beach, Scarbor- 
ough, Garrison and Hollywood; the polo 
games at Monmouth Beach and the swim- 
ming matches at Seabright and at various 
resorts along the Sound are just as much 
a part of a Wall Street man’s summer life 
as is the stock ticker. Without proper 
exercise during the warm months few 
brokers would be able to stand the ener- 
vating floor life. Most of these ’Change 
commuters take a dip in the ocean before 
coming to the city. 

Many of the prominent men in the life 
of the financial district have their athletic 
schedule carefully worked out and devote 
the same hours each day to the developing, 
improving and keeping in trim of their 
bodies. Others trust to their favorite 
forms of exercise, varying them with the 
seasons. E. La Montague, Jr., of the Stock 
Exchange, a former racquet champion, 
still trusts to that sport to keep himself in 
good condition. Rudolph Kleybolte and 
James D’W. Cutting allow swimming to 
keep their constitutions in shape. The lat- 
ter has become such an adept at the sport 
that he has the knack of being able to swim 
under water with a lighted cigarette con- 
cealed in his mouth and of reappearing on 
the surface with the cigarette still burning. 
J. T. Gwathmey, of the Cotton Exchange, 
says he finds the daily driving of fast 
horses up and down the Speedway the 
best means of insuring his health. Jacob 
Schiff relies on the zest of automobiling for 
its health infusing qualities. And so on 
down the roster will be found their specific 
athletic interests. 

The huge list of former athletic heroes 
who are now leading figures in the finan- 
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cial field, is interesting chiefly because the 
great majority of these men have kept up 
an active interest in the lines of sport in 
which they achieved fame. Even the foot- 
ball men of other days go back to coach 
and, in fighting togs, get into the game and 
help show the scrubs how to tear up the 
’Varsity line. Others play on the athletic 
club elevens. A glance over a fragmentary 
list of Wall Street’s football “material” 
suggests what a formidable lineup the 
financial district could put in the field, 
The men have kept up their physical stand- 
ard and as H. F. Benjamin, the former 
Yale half-back says, “are ready to fight 
it out in the line again, even if it feels like 
summer.” What other business section in 
the United States can boast a team like 
the Wall Street eleven that could be picked 
from the following list? 


W. A. M. Burden, former Harvard captain. 

Gordon Brown, former Yale captain. 

Harold H. Weekes, all-American Columbia 
half-back. 

Reginald Fincke, Sterling Beardslee, Dexter 
Blagden, R Emmons, and Paul Mills of 
former Harvard elevens. 

Marshall Geer, R. L. Benson and Clarence 
Terhune, of former Princeton teams. 

Ralph Bloomer, H. F. Benjamin, David Fran- 
cis and George Adee, old Yale stars. 

George Lancon, of Columbia; and Kingsbury 
Foster, of Tufts, now chief of the Assay Office. 


Wall Street’s baseball team, picked from 
the following brokers, could unquestion- 
ably beat any business-section nine in the 
country: 


Arthur Barnwell, Jr., Fielding Jackson, Don- 
ald Mackay, Gilbert Greenway, F. W. Hopkins, 
former Yale’ stars. 

Clarkson Runyon, Roger Dunscombe, Gayley 
Young, J. H. Brooks and Ralph Underhill, of 
former Priiceton nines. 

W. J. Currie and Huyler Westervelt, of the 
old New Jersey athletic club; and Buchanan 
Schley, of the University of Virginia. 


Fifty more names of competent ball 
players might be added to this list and of 
these, Messrs. George D. Mackay, of 
Mackay & Company; Harris Dunn, sec- 
retary of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany; A. L. Norris, of the Stock Exchange; 
and F. E. Hill of the Cotton Exchange, 
would not be the least prominent. 

In track athletics, a Wall Street team, 
and an able one, might be chosen from 
such names as R. W. Moore, a record- 
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holding dash man of Princeton; George 
Wathem, a Cotton Exchange broker, who 
has several British cross-country triumphs 
to his credit; C. L. Duval and G. R. Fear- 
ing, former Harvard high jumpers; M. J. 
Whitely, one of the Crimson’s all-round 
gymnasium experts, William Hall, who 
is now rushing about the curb in the ten- 
second time he has to his credit at New 
Haven; W. R. McCullogh and J. D.-Win- 
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ing in Wall Street and it is also an inter- 
esting fact that Frank P. Murray, or 
“Cinders,” as he is better known, whose 
present duty is that of doorkeeper in the 
Cotton Exchange, is the champion mile 
walker of the world. 

W. Goadby Loew, W. Strothers Jones, 
R. L. Beeckman, E. M. Weld, Sidney Love 
and Daniel Chauncey, Jr., all well-known 
Wall Street names, are devotees of polo 


— ary | 


An outing of the New York and Boston Curb men at Niagara Falls. 


sor, of former University of Pennsylvania 
cinder path prominence; H. L. Joeckel, 
the Seventh Regiment shot putter; H. W. 
Shoemaker, Byrd Wenman, Charles Ful- 
ton, A. R. Allan and H. K. Bird of old 
Columbia teams. The last three named 
were among the fastest bicycle riders when 
bicycle races were part of the inter-col- 
legiate field contests. Harry Hillman, the 
well-known athletic club runner, is work- 


and spend more of their leisure time at 
this game than at any other. Where could 
you find a better polo team than you could 
pick from these men? 

Wall Street is not behind, either, in the 


matter of aquatics. Alexander Cameron, 
of the curb market, stroked two winning 
Yale crews. With him as a captain, C. 
D. Morgan and Cameron Blaikie, also of 
the curb and former Harvard oarsman; 
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Frank Murray in athletic costume. 


William Cross, of Yale; A. L. Lawrence 
and W. G. Loew, of former Columbia 
eights; H. W. Walther, of the “Little 
Board” and Dauntless crew; and M. A. 
Cornell, of the Union Boat Club, might 
readily stroke a financial shell to victory 
in a business section regatta. 

W. J. Clothier, of Swarthmore; William 
Larned, of Cornell; Robert and G. L. 
Wrenn, Jr., J. D. Forbes and L. E. Ware of 
Harvard, and M. S. McConnihe, of Trinity, 
would afford tennis ability of national 
reputation if a tennis team were to be 
picked in the financial district. These 
Wall Street men keep in constant practice 
on the courts and play in the national 
tournaments. 

In addition to C. B. McDonald, one of 
the inaugurators of the game of golf in the 
United States, Wall Street boasts such 
players as “Archie” Graham, W. R. Betts, 
R. C. Watson, Jr., H. B. Hollins, Jr., J. 
Prentice Kellogg, Talbot J. Taylor, G. C. 
Clark, Jr., and Lindsley Tappin. 

Prominent among Wall Street’s cross 


country riders are E. C. Potter of the 
Westchester Hunt Club, T. T. Bates, and 
T. J. Taylor, of the Rockaway Hunt Club, 
Among the drivers are W. S. Gurnee, §, L, 
Cromwell, ]. Lorimer Worden, J. T. Gwath. 
mey and James Carruthers. Howland H, 
Pell is an ice skater of considerable reputa- 
tion. A. T. Allan, field captain of the 
Montclair Gun Club, is a splendid rifle 
shot. Hartwig Baruch, owner of the 
Skeedaddle, is a motor boat racer who has 
won numerous trophies. W. C. Johnson 
is a swimmer with two records to his credit, 
William G. Wrightson, a Princeton man, 
was one of the best college basketball 
leaders. Frederick Oakes, is one of the 
best bowlers of the New York Athletic 
Club and has popularized the game among 
the curb traders. O. B. Bridgman, of the 
Stock Exchange and of Squadron A, is a 
cavalryman of unquestioned ability. J. 
F. Carlisle and H. H. Hollister, well known 
in Horse Show Circles, are splendid horse- 
men. E. R. Grant, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange, and W. E. 
Sperling of that institution, are duck 
shooters of many years’ experience. In 
every phase of outdoor life Wall Street 
men of proud records are to be found. 

Those that have been named constitute 
merely a small portion of athletic Wall 
Street, for each man in the ticker district 
devotes himself assiduously to one form or 
another of daily exercise in the open. in 
some instances, to be sure, this exercise 
takes the form of nothing more strenuous 
than walking, but those Wall Street men 
who do rely on pedestrianism to keep their 
constitutions in trim have daily walking 
schedules to which they adhere closely and 
conscientiously. Among these men are 
James Speyer, one of the best known men 
in the money world, and H. P. Davidson, 
a partner of J. P. Morgan. Rain or shine, 
the latter takes his daily walks at Engle- 
wood, N. J., where he resides. Mr. Speyer 
takes long walks in the country around 
Scarborough. 

Like Mr. Morgan, who believes that his 
physical condition has been kept in fine 
shape by ocean voyages, Paul Libby, 
president of the Kuhne-Libby Company, 
relies on frequent trips across the sea to 
keep himself “on edge.” Mr. Libby said 
the other day that he now has forty-three 
ocean trips chalked up opposite his name. 
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Salt-water life, in fact, is one of Wall 
Street’s favorite health-keeping devices 
and, as a consequence, Wall Street stands 
forth alone as the greatest yachting busi- 
ness center of the world. To learn 
names of the prominent yachtsmen of the 
financial district, all one would have to 
do would be to work backward and read 
the list of prominent national yachtsmen. 

Almost all the men who go on the an- 
nual cruise of the New York Yacht Club’s 
fleet are identified with Wall Street. It 
will be remembered that the cruise was 
cut short by many of these yachtsmen not 
so very long ago when the panicky state of 
the stock market determined them to hurry 
back at once to the scene of action. In- 
cidentally, Arthur Curtiss James, the new 
commodore of the Yacht Club, is affiliated 
with The Street. 

That application to athletics is essential 
if aman would cope with the stress of the 
financial district, is the firm opinion of 
Valentine Mott, chairman of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange. Mr. Mott, 
moreover, follows out what he says by 
working in a gymnasium every day after 
the close of the market. “Wall Street,” 
he says, “is no place for weaklings. They 
are weeded out quickly. It is a district 
that demands the sort of physique that 
will let the brain work fast.” 

No better illustration of the necessity 
of brokers keeping their muscles hard and 
their bodies active is to be had than the 
case of J. J. Manning, one of the most 
active traders on the Stock Exchange 
floor. During an intensely nervous market 
period about a year ago, Mr. Manning was 
kept in sich a tense state that he feared for 
a while he might break down unless he 
indulged in an extra course of training. 
And train he did with a vengeance. in 
addition to a special set of daily gym- 
nastics, he placed himself on a diet and got 
himself into such splendid condition that 
he was able to transact the huge volume 
of floor trading that was heaped upon him 
with no ill effects. 

Tha: the physical demands that Wall 
Street makes upon its men are not unan- 
ticipated by those who coniemplate enter- 
ing the financial field is the well founded 
opinion of Cameron Blaikie, wh: rowed on 
the Harvard Varsity crew in ’98, and who 
is now an active figure on the outside 


market. “Although when | was about to 
graduate from college | did not intend to 
come into Wall Street,” he says, “ I re- 
member hearing them talk at Cambridge 
then of the physical requirements that 
Wall Street imposed upon those who hoped 
to make their mark. I have found by 
actual experience, moreover, that bodily 
force is essential in connection with finan- 
cial district work. This is particularly 
true about the curb market, where five 
hours’ hard daily work in all kinds of 
weather proves a pretty severe tax.” 

In panic times, or in times when there is 
a decided flurry in the stock market and 
double work is required of brokers and 
traders and employees of the various broker- 
age houses, the strain is aggravated and 
the physical and mental demands become 
unsparing. Strong constitutions must be 
had to combat with hastily crammed food, 
with tense and steady application to busi- 
ness and with the general strain on the 
nervous system. 

Mr. Morgan, of whom frequent mention 
has already been made, is one of the finest 
types of physically powerful Wall Street 
men. Although much has been written of 
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A. R. Allan, of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change—one of the best trap shooters 
in the financial district 
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his dominating mental powers, too many 
have overlooked the fact that these powers 
have been made possible by a sturdy phy- 
sique. As a demonstration of his belief 
in the value of a strong body as well as a 
sound mind in the financial battle, Mr. 
Morgan has surrounded himself with men 
possessed of body force. His business as- 
sociates give the impression of having been 
chosen as much for their brawn as for their 
brain. The financier’s success seems to 
bear out the soundness of his faith in 
muscular power. 

They tell a story in Wall Street that Mr. 
Morgan once replied to a young friend, who 
had asked him what were the best clubs to 
belong to in New York: “Young man, 
the very best clubs to devote your time to 
are Indian clubs.” 

A former president of the Stock Ex- 
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change once said that a weak man could 
never last in Wall Street because, even if 
he did succeed in standing the physical and 
mental strain imposed by The Street by 
day, he would never be able to survive the 
worry imposed by The Street by night. 
Wherever the spirit of chance and of 
gamble is, there will be worry and the 
worry that is a no inconsiderable part of 
the game of money will surely “get” the 
man whose constitution will not back up 
his brain. To seek the causes for several 
Wall Street suicides in recent years, one 
would have to look further than the tum 
in the tide of personal fortune. Buried in 
each of the newspaper accounts of these 
self-inflicted deaths may be found a sen- 
tence reading: ‘He had not been in good 
health for the last few months.” A glance 
over the back files will attest its truth, 











A Stock Exchange baseball team made up of former college stars 
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Crossing the Siffleur. 


WOMEN ON THE TRAIL 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Ill 


THROUGH PIPESTONE VALLEY 





IRECT from Laggan the 
trail led out into the 
Pipestone valley. It was 
one of the high roads 
of the region, they told 
me to begin with. Two 
men lived in the Koote- 
nay Plains, the one a horse-breeder, the 
other a trader with Indians, and this was 
their thoroughfare. If I had any mis- 
givings, however, on account of the civi- 
lized nature of these terms, such misgiv- 
ings—I will not say that they vanished, 
but rather that they were transformed. 
Thoroughfare! Highbred! The narrow 
trail climbed upward from Laggon, entered 





a stretch of fallen timber, and promptly 
disappeared. There had been a forest fire 
here several years ago, and, although the 
black scars were all faded now and the new 
growth was well under way, the gaunt 
trunks of the old denuded trees continued 
to fall in each storm. Strewn at every 
angle they lay, lacing the ground in a net- 
work, piled up on top of each other, wedged 
and bristling and forbidding. And over 
them we must go. 

“I suppose you know—” Mrs. Selwin 
wheeled her white pony, Eva, to speak to 
me—‘‘what to do when your horse jumps?” 

Jumps! I instinctively clutched Eagle’s 
mane; then changed my gesture into a 
pat, and withdrew my hand casually. I 
received the instructions just in time, for 
presently Eagle Plume took a determined 
stand before a piled barrier; | felt him 
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gather himself together, | shut my eyes 
(which action was not in my instructions), 
| sat well back and clutched the pommel, 
and—over we went. I acknowledged a 
great relief when | opened my eyes on the 
other side and realized that it had not been 
bad at all, the easy spring and dip. Hence- 
forth | need not fear logs. It was a relief, 
too, to understand that Eagle Plume was 
my superior in the discretion of the trail 
and that he desired no counsel from me. 
After one or two ineffectual efforts to per- 
suade him to steps that seemed plausible 
to me, only to meet his polite refusal to 
follow any course but his own, | gave over 
all further guidance to him and occupied 
myself with my own personal problems of 
adhesion and adjustment and with taking 
such cognizance of the mountains as the 
situation permitted. 

We fell at once into the system and order 
that were to characterize our daily “drive.” 
Some skirmishing with the pack-horses 
there was just at first, owing to a laudable 
but mistaken desire on our part to be of 
Mr. Weston, with his rare courtesy, 
allowed the train to be broken up and the 
horses driven hither and yon, each one by 
a separate, charging Amazon—such en- 
tanglement in bushes and logs, such dis- 
tracted trotting! But, as soon as he could, 
he rescued the situation, and, leaving us to 
lunch by the way in the charge of Mr. 
Cobell, he proffered his determination to 
go on ahead with the pack-horses and strike 
camp. That was always Mr. Weston’s way 
to proffer determinations; he very gently 
and gallantly did with us what he would. 
One or two such masterful gatherings of 
the pack-horses from us enabled us dimly to 
apprehend that perhaps our assistance as 
drivers was not altogether indispensable, 
and we relaxed our efforts. 

First on the trail went Mr. Weston, 
swinging along on his mottled Charley, the 
ends of his reins flicking the air as he 
whistled a merry tune, his heels knocking 
gentle admonition into his horse’s ribs. 
That is horsemanship in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to kick your horse with your heels. 
It made little difference to Mr. Weston 
what kind of ground he had under him. 
Called to the rear io assist with the packs, 
he would turn out into the tangled forest, 
with the long wéstern sweep of his reins, 
and gallop back ove) all obstructions, 


use. 
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cheerfully unmoved. Behind Mr. Weston 
came the five saddle-ponies, headed by Mrs, 
Selwin on Eva, tailed by the Tenderfoot on 
Eagle Plume. And behind Eagle Plume, 
at some little distance, because they tray- 
eled more slowly, the five pack-horses 
plodded along, followed by Mr. Cobell. 
Cheerful imprecations from time to time 
echoed along the trail tous. “Hi! Pinto!” 
in a terrible tone. ‘‘ You, Baldy! come out 
of there!” But, for the most part, the 
pack-horses knew their business and held 
to it. They were wise little beasts. 

In an Indian file we rode of course, each 
horse with his nose almost on the tail of 
his predecessor. I have never known such 
a following habit. Sometimes, when the 
trail ran through open country, it would 
have been pleasant to ride two abreast, if 
our ponies had only seen their way clear 
to allow the innovation. But, though 
Eagle Plume would obey my heels and 
close up with Grasshopper for a few re- 
luctant moments, he was always back in 
his place again when my attention relaxed. 
“Every horse must have his nose on his 
brother’s tail,” is the law of the land. 

The natural, almost the necessary, pace 
of the trail was, of course, a walk. I con- 
gratulated myself on this fact as | plodded 
safely, though with growing torment in 
my knees, through that first morning, and 
had no apprehension that a greater speed 
could be. But, as soon as our hasty lunch 
was over, Mrs. Selwin sprang to her feet. 

“Now let’s catch up with Mr. Weston!” 
she cried. 

I shall certainly never forget that next 
hour. We were out of the fallen timber 
now, and the way led through the live 
forest. I have a hovering, vague idea that 
it was solemnly beautiful in there, dark 
and silent, with great mountains looming 
behind the trees; but all my impression 
is as though I had dreamed it, read of it in 
some old book, it is clothed with dimness 
and terror. There were nearly as many 
fallen logs in the unburned as in the burned 
forest, and Eagle Plume, trotting, either 
leaped them all, or came to such an abrupt 
halt before them that I nearly went over 
his head. Moreover, the dangers above 
and around were now as numerous as those 
underfoot. Great branches reached and 
clutched at the hair, caught one under the 
arms, hit one’s face with a smarting em- 











Looking down Siffleur Valley. 


phasis. The path went dipping and turn- 
ing about, doubling on itself up hill and 
down, till Eagle’s progress was a quite 
incalculable affair, and I could only resign 
myself to his gyrations, clinging to rein 
and pommel. What horror invests that 
bit of the trail! I look back and see my- 
self in fancy charging Walkyr-like through 
the waste; but such a dismayed, reluctant 
Walkyr, wide-eyed and aghast, as the 
Metropolitan Opera House would blush to 
recognize. No, on the whole, | fear | 
shall not be admitted to Walhalla until | 
have learned to ride better than that. 

We struck camp that first day at about 
half-past two. The hour was early, but 
feed for the horses had been found, the 
determining camp site feature. In the 
heart of the valley it was, | remember, a 
place of scattered spruces and balsams, 
with the great craggy mountanis standing 
above and the Pipestone Creek brawling 
by. A peaceful and lonely spot enough 
until we invaded it, but at once then how 
busy and cluttered! At Mr. Weston’s 
cheerful “ All off!”’ we sprang to the ground. 
(That is a very handsome term. As a 


matter of fact, | crawled cautiously down 
and stood immovable for three minutes on 
knees turned to rods of brass.) We un- 
saddled our ponies and turned them loose. 
“Better drive them off!” Mr. Weston 
called, but the warning came too late. 
With joyous abandon, the ponies lay down 
and began to roll in our midst, kicking 
their lithe feet in the air, twisting and 
snorting with pleasure. The pack-horses 
eyed the transports of their brethren with 
a prompt intention which boded ill for the 
packs. So then we applied ourselves to 
unloading, and in a few moments the 
ground was strewn with saddle-bags 
duffle-bags, pans and kettles, tents, blank- 
ets, pack-mantles, bridles, in the midst of 
all which twelve horses rolled and seven 
people bestirred themselves. Was it any 
wonder that ghouls and fairies, of whom, 
I protest, | never saw one in the whole 
course of the trip, ran and hid themselves 
from us? 

The adjustment of the party declared 
itself on that first afternoon. (For of 
course there must always be some division 
of five people into classes.) Britannia, 
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Gypsy, and I wanted tea; Doe and Mrs. 
Selwin scorned it. It would seem a slight 
matter to stand as a test, but the accuracy 
of the determination was proved as time 
went on. Two perfectly hardy Amazons 
were Doe and Mrs. Selwin, desiring no 
alleviation of the difficulties of the wilder- 
ness; but the frailer children of civilization 
were Britannia, Gypsy, and I. * That tea! 
It has been my good fortune to taste rare 
brews in exquisite Eastern drawing-rooms, 
but never has any draught excelled the 
deliciousness of that camp potation, made 
by dumping the tea into a kettle of boiling 
water, knocking it under with a cold dash, 
and serving it full of grounds and ashes 
and twigs and mosquitoes. Rank yet 
flat was the flavor of it, most cheering to 
the soul. 

As for the supper which occurred be- 
tween six and seven, there was never any 
meal like that for sheer excellence. On 
the first day, as on all the others, it repre- 
sented the loving service of us all, hovering 
over the camp fire until we were scorched 
and blackened, consulting anxiously with 
each other, making daring experiments. 
Britannia was the most daring and the 
most independent. She seldom asked 
counsel but forged ahead, a reckless gleam 
in her eye. It was she who invented bean 
chowder. And once she even baked cake. 

What did we have to eat? Well, with 
a pleasure as keen as that with which 
Keats recorded the viands in the Eve of 
Saint Agnes: 


“Candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies smoother than the creamy curd—” 


I] enumerate: bacon in large substantial 
slices, fried onions, coffee, stewed apricots; 
or, dried beef creamed and corn-fritters; 
or, pressed ham and stewed tomatoes; or, 
bean chowder and rice. Always there was 
bannock too, raised with baking powder 
and baked in a tin reflector oven. I fear 
to state how many loaves of bannock we 
ate in a day, or indeed how much of any- 
thing. Ours was the primitive, elemental 
hunger which it is not given civilized 
people to feel very often in these days. 
Hunger in all its dignity as a world-shaping 
force. One may be ashamed of an ap- 
petite in a New York hotel, never in the 
wilderness. 
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Mrs. Seton maintains somewhere that 
guides should be gently but firmly en- 
couraged to do all the work of a camp; 
otherwise they become lazy. Mrs. Seton, 
it thus stands apparent, never knew Mr, 
Weston. From four in the morning till 
nine at night that most excellent comrade 
was hard at work, toiling to serve us well; 
and yet he would gladly have cooked all 
the meals, washed all the dishes, folded 
all the blankets, done every stroke of 
labor. It was only by dint of a certain 
amount of ingenuity that we could manage 
to circumvent him, getting the tents down 
in the morning before he was aware, prepar- 
ing the outfit for packing, fetching water, 
cooking the meals. The good Mr. Weston! 
He would come in breathless from the 
arduous task of making our balsam beds, 
and would call out, “Now you all go and 
sit down, and I'll finish getting supper.” 
There may be danger of spoiling some 
guides, but never Mr. Weston. Many 
parties, of course, take a “cook,” whose 
duties are purely culinary. That is a dif- 
ferent matter. It is for the tourist’s taste 
—and his pocketbook—to decide whether 
he shall luxuriously safeguard himself 
from all smoky tasks, or whether he shall 
lend a hand in the daily camp routine. | 
myself am inclined to think, in spite of 
weary memories, that the true zest and 
flavor of wilderness life would be lost if one 
had not some share in the work. For toil 
is the chief of the fixed terms on which the 
wilderness will consent to receive human 
life at all, and one would not be saved by 
proxy. 

The keen, clear dusk settled about us, 
as we finished washing the dishes, and the 
night chill began. Far overhead the sun- 
set peaks flamed crimson and rose and 
amethyst, but the valley was cold and 
gray. Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell heaped 
the camp fire till it roared and sprang, 
flaunting its long banners of flame which 
snapped into sparks at the ends, glorious 
creature exulting there, the fire god tamed 
to out service. We sat, with our hands 
clasped about our knees, as close as our 
sun-burned faces permitted, and listened 
to. tales of the mountain life while the 
night folded, gradual, in. Such tales! 

“Why, once, do you know, | found a 
bear inside a hollow log. Well, of course, 
L couldn’t get at him to shoot him, and the 
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log was too heavy to move. | didn’t know 
what to do. So at last I thought of cut- 
ting four holes in the log, about where the 
bear’s feet must be, and | got his paws 
through, slick. Then I tied a rope about 
the log, and made him walk with it into 
camp. And—would you believe it?—we 
had all our food and all our fuel for the 
winter out of that one deal.” 

A tenderfoot’s first night in the woods is 
a notable adventure. I shall not forget 
my strange dismay and homesick per- 
turbation, as | crawled with D e into our 
tent in the cold twilight at nine o'clock. 
The floor of the tent was laid deep with 
boughs, over them a pack-mantle was 
spread, then a blanket, then our sleeping- 
bags, then several other blankets. Our 
comrades’ tent was pitched near ours, and 
between the two blazed a genial fire. Doe 
urged me to make ready for bed in haste, 
before the fire went out, and she set me an 
admired example of celerity. But I— 
alas! everything went wrong beneath my 
blundering hands. I could not find one 


article in my duffle-bag without removing 
all the others; I lost my slippers in the 
blankets, and my cold cream in the balsam 
boughs; I was shivering with cold and 
fatigue, the fire was going out. 


As for 
getting into that sleeping-bag, never was 
there such an intricate process, nor one 
more fettering in its results when once it 
was accomplished. I had to adjust my- 
self in the bed by a series of wholesale leaps 
and bounds, hoping against hope that | 
might fall upon some soft spot. In the 
dim light I peered over at Doe, to see what 
she had done for a pillow. There the vali- 
ant one lay, fast asleep, with her head on 
her duffle-bag—and her boots inside the 
bag! Obediently I followed suit, squirm- 
ing and wriggling in the clutch of that 
hateful sleeping-bag, and dragged up my 
duffle-bag from the ditch. But I was no 
Jacob, nor yet was I Doe, to sleep with 
such a tough head-rest as that, and | 
promptly discarded it and made shift to 
fold up my skirt and waist. Then, of 
course, the buttons got into my ears, and 
the seams made uncomfortable ridges. 
That was a weary, funny night; | laughed 
even at the time. Every time I assayed to 
turn over, in my still unsatisfied quest for 
a gentle spot, the blankets on top of the 
sleeping-bag heaved off into the ditch. 
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Then what a task to get them again and re- 
establish them over me with my pinioned 
arms! I sat up and stared out into the 
dusk of the dim, gray, northern night, and 
longed—I confess it—for my home and my 
kindly soft white bed. 

I would take occasion here to protest 
once for all against the sleeping-bag. Doe 
ripped both of ours back into blankets 
after this first night. An ordinary blanket 
is, of course, a much more amendable 
thing, and it is even warmer, I think; one 
can tuck it down and burrow within it and 
turn over underneath it. 

Also | would of a surety advise any 
sister tourist to take a small pillow with 
her into camp. Its soft bulk will be use- 
ful, rather than otherwise, in the daily 
packing, and its presence beneath the head 
at night will make all the difference in the 
world between comfort and _ vexation. 
Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell were the only 
members of our party who indulged in 
pillows. The genuine woodsman takes 
what comfort he can have as well as not, 
but the aspiring amateur denies himself 
everything, sternly. 

How cold it was in the early morning! 
Mr. Weston called us at six o'clock, once 
more building a fire between the tents, and 
bringing hot water for us. But the chill 
was penetrating. The impending moun- 
tains kept the sun from us, and, as soon 
as our hasty toilets were finished, we ran 
and hovered about the camp fire which 
crackled in the crisp air, eating our break- 
fast while we watched the eastern moun- 
tain range. Zoroastrianism has always 
seemed to me a likely religion, but there 
in the Rockies | was minded to go over to 
it entirely, so instant was the response of 
my being to that first warm golden touch 
of the sun. I have never known such a 
sudden transformation of mood. One mo- 
ment shivering and depressed, the next— 
why was one not a Memnon statue, to 
burst into song? The sun had come, all 
was well with the world, one could begin 
to live. 

We were never off on the trail again be- 
fore half-past eight or nine, breaking camp 
was such an elaborate process. The dishes 
were to be washed and packed, the tents 
taken down and folded, the blankets piled, 
the duffle-bags strapped, the camp fire 
drowned. out. Then. the packs were to be 
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made. We women were of little use in 
this last proceeding, though sometimes we 
held the end of arope. That hour was the 
only really idle one in the whole course of 
the day—and I confess I look back on it 
with considerable gratitude! 

“All aboard!” 

We ran and mounted; we were a prompt 
party to obey. Then once more on the 
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not so much past as present. There were 
no artificial breaks in the great unending 
process of things; all went grandly forward. 
It did not seem as if we had come from 
anywhere in particular or were going any 
whither. 

If it was not high enchantment which | 
suffered on that trip, I should like to know 
what it was. 








Pipestone Pass. 


trail, threading that solitary land with our 
little caravan, toiling up and down the 
slopes of the steep valleys, fording the 
streams, breaking through the forest, 
crossing bare, open ridges. Every day 
was a new revelation, a deepening of the 
spell. As though time was not, the days 
went by—only a vast diurnal motion, un- 
ceasing from all eternity. We had escaped 
from the human contrivance of dates, had 
failen out of that choppy machine, and 
were swept by cyclic durations, tremendous 
to consider. It seemed natural now to 
define the past, not as last Christmas or 
last year, but as the time when the glacier 
formed on the overhanging crag. And 
even that past, strangely enough, seemed 


OVER THE PASS 


As we climbed on up toward the summit 
of the Pipestone Pass, the country grew—I 
was going to say wilder, but that could 
hardly be—more austere and rugged. The 
forest fell away from us, and we mounted 
through steep, grassy slopes, grown thick 
with mountain flowers and edged by fields 
of snow. Such flowers! A very Alpine 
luxuriance, exquisite, many-colored.  For- 
get-me-nots, blue as the deepest sky; all 
warm shades of the painted cup, frcem 
glowing crimson through to faintest sal- 
mon; tall stalks of valerian, hoary old 
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Five Women 


heads of anemone, flaming masses of fire- 
weed, gentians, blue asters—I do not know 
half the names of the lovely things, as they 
covered the lonely fields with color and 
nodded along our way. There was no 
thought of picking them; we simply sat 
back in our saddles and looked and were 
very glad. 

We crossed the Pass on a brilliant day 
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High on the shoulders of the world—what 
a thing it was to ride thus! 

Mrs. Selwin and Mr. Weston had tried 
to come over the Pipestone Pass a year ago, 
the first week in October. It had snowed 
when they left Laggan, and in a deepening 
fall of snow they had continued their 
journey. But, after a few days, they had 
met, creeping back, the remnants of a 





Looking down Pipestone Pass. 


of lavish, golden sunlight, pouring out of 
a cloudless sky of scintillating blue. An 
intoxicating day it was, with the high, 
thrilling air like wine in the veins. We 
left all verdure behind us and rose into a 
land of crags and peaks splintered bare 
against the sky, a desolate land, yet ex- 
ultant too, savagely elate. It was very 
silent; no voice of streams was heard so 
high as this, only the shriek of the marmot 
and occasionally the light and casual 
sound of a rock falling down a distant cliff. 
Behind and below us the last turn of the 
valley lay, flanked and closed by its tower- 
ing peaks, one broad crest with a white 
glacier upon it presiding over the distance. 


pack-train which had preceded them and 
which had found it impossible to ascend 
the Pass at all. That for the first of 
October! The bones of the two or three 
poor horses who had fallen by the way in 
that storm we found lying on the trail. 
Our ponies refused to step over them, but 
rather, with a careful respect, shied peril- 
ously around them. 

On the other side of the Pipestone Pass 
the lovely valley of the Siffleur opened be- 
fore us. Lovely in spite of the ruggedness 
which it shared with all the valleys and 
peaks of this austere region; for the after- 
noon light was brimming it, as we stood 
above it, and softness lay like a veil on the 
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crags, charming them into mildness. There 
was real amethystine atmosphere in that 
valley at that hour, an effect sufficiently 
rare to find in the dry, clear western air, 
but ethereally delicate when it is seen, 
lighter and subtler than our eastern blend- 
ings of heavy moisture and smoke. There 
is a purity in a high mountain haze which 
the lowlands do not know. I held my 
breath, descending slowly out of that glory 
of light and space on the high noontide 
Pass into the hovering dream of the valley, 
as if here were a spirit hzlf on the wing, 
uncertainly poised for flighé. 

And sure enough, the moment we struck 
camp the spirit fled. By the time I had 
blackened my hands on the kettle, the 
peaks were all matter-of-fact again, and 
the river said, “‘Come and wash!” 

I have not mentioned the fact, by the 
way, that washing, particularly on the 
part of Britannia, Gypsy, and me, was a 
constant, engrossing occupation. Camp 
dirt was just too much for our spirits. So, 
every afternoon, when the packs had been 
unloaded and we had been fortified by our 
cups of tea, we repaired to the river, and 
there we bathed, and scrubbed our clothes 
on the rocks, Indian fashion, till nothing 
but holes remained. A famine of camp 
soap threatened the party, our manipula- 
tions were so energetic. We should have 
announced beforehand that we intended 
to wash our clothes every day, for a clean- 
liness so exaggerated makes a difference in 
outfit calculation. Cleanliness has been 
held to be a respectable quality, but its 
actual working out with us had a some- 
what disreputable effect. Two or three 
times I have come on the camp unex- 
pectedly, returning from the river by a 
wandering, devious way, and always | 
have been startled, amused by its gypsy- 
like appearance. Ragged garments hung 
from the trees, towels adorned the tent- 
ropes, wrappers and blankets sprawled in 
the sun, dish-cloths fluttered beside the 
fire. I should never have thought for a 
single instant that the establishment had 
any connection with civilized life, or that 
the dark women inhabiting it had ever 
drawn breath of cities. 

Dark women we were, to be sure; sun- 
burn had played havoc with us. The 
care of the complexion may seem a very 
ignoble consideration to those who are 
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hardily venturing forth into the wilder- 
ness, but the question is one of comfort 
rather than vanity. A blistered face and 
neck and hands entail real suffering. The 
first rule of caution 1s, of course, a very 
shocking one: never wash your face! | 
never could manage to remember this es- 
sential mandate, or, remembering, obey it. 
The river’s coolness was always too much 
for my parched and dusty spirit. Before 
I knew it, in | would go, tingling face and 
all; and, as a prompt penalty, when | 
emerged, half my suffering countenance 
would come off on my towel. As a matter 
of fact, cold cream removes dirt quite as 
well as soap and water. But cold cream 
has its dangers, too. Under the fond and 
hopeful delusion that | was protecting my 
features, | sometimes started off on the 
trail anointed with the soothing compound, 
This was a sad mistake. Cold cream 
actually serves to attract the sun, and one 
suffers more than ever beneath it. The 
whole question is a serious one. We dis- 
cussed it at length with Mr. Bradley—of 
whom more anon—and he gave it as the 
result of his long experience as woodsman 
and horse-breeder on the Plains that 
camphor-ice was the best preparation for 
sunburn and abrasion. Talcum powder is 
also useful; one may wear that on the trail, 

In the same cause of my sunburned nose, 
I would never again wear a sweater that 
goes on over the head. Doe does not agree 
with me here. She gives in her verdict 
entirely against open sweaters with but- 
tons, as not being warm enough. But I 
remember many a_ breakfast through 
which | shivered without any wrap rather 
than endure the scratching transit of 
my sweater over my nose. Mrs. Selwin, 
Britannia, and Gypsy all had Indian buck- 
skin jackets which they had bought—for 
good sums!—at Banff. I regarded them 
with admiring envy. They seemed to me 
the most excellent garments for camp and 
trail use which could be obtained—light 
yet warm, quite waterproof, easily donned 
and taken off, extremely picturesque. All 
five of us would join, ] am sure, in recom- 
mending them, 

The camp just beyond the Pipestone 
Pass was called Rice Camp because of the 
famous supper we had there. Gypsy vol- 
unteered to cook it, and the rest of us— 
quite graciously !—consented. We had re- 
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turned from our bath in the river, and 
were disposed in various indolent attitudes 
about the camp, the men being off after 
balsam boughs, when the cook for the 
evening presented herself in our midst. 
She carried a tin cup in her hand, and her 
face wore an anxious look. 

“1 thought I’d boil some rice,” she ex- 
plained, “but I don’t know how much 
to allow.” 

Mrs. Selwin sat up with an air of au- 
thority. 

“A cupful for a person,” she stated. 

Britannia and | were instant in our 
simultaneous cry of protest. 

“Oh, never, Mrs. Selwin!”’ 

“Well, how much, then?” Mrs. Selwin 
challenged. 

“When Bridget,’ answered, remember- 
ing back with an earnest effort, “left us 
suddenly once in the lurch and I had to 
cook, | took a half pint of water to a 
pint of rice.” 

The outcry which greeted this state- 
ment of mine was even more prompt than 
that which Mrs. Selwin had provoked. As 
a matter of fact, | had of course exactly 
transposed my proportions; and, even 


thus, the rule was not one to apply to a 


camp kettle. 

“Not more than a half a cup to a per- 
son,’ Britannia was beginning, very 
judicially; and Doe’s laughing eyes were 
heralding yet a further remonstrance on 
her part, when Gypsy lost patience with 
us. 

“I believe I know as much about it as 
you do after all,’ she declared, and she 
marched off to the camp fire to follow her 
own whim. 

But I think she must in the end have 
adopted Mrs. Selwin’s rule, for such a 
towering mountain of rice as confronted 
us in the midst of the pack-mantle table- 
cloth when Gypsy’s call summoned us to 
supper, no fondest oriental dream could 
hungrily have pictured. We had always 
sufficiently good appetites, and we laughed 
ourselves into still better ones then, but 
we could not impress that mountain. We 
ate it with butter, we ate it with cream, 
we sprinkled it with sugar, we poured 
stewed apricots over it; still it endured, 
unshaken. We plied little Lulu with frag- 
ments of it, from which she turned her 
sad eyes away; we even submitted it. to 
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Tommy. It would not surprise me at all 
to learn that the porcupines are feasting 
to-day on the remnants of that rice. As 
Mrs. Selwin explained, turning at last, 
with a look of long-suffering, from the 
abundant board, “Rice is a commodity 
which, for several reasons, goes a long 
way.” 

Rice Camp was destined to be the scene 
of mild adventure through the whole of 
our brief sojourn. The evening was very 
warm and clear. “Go to!” said Mrs. 
Selwin. “No tent for me. I shall sleep 
out of doors.” 

“Well, that’s a happy thought,” ap- 
proved Doe. “I'll join you, if | may.” 

Now by this time I was inured to bough 
beds to such an extent that they seemed 
to me deliciously soft, and I was sleeping 
every night with the soundness of the moun- 
tains. I thought I was thoroughly broken 
into the ways of camp life. Therefore, 
with hardly the faintest misgiving, | 
echoed: 

“What a beautiful notion! 
too!” 

Well, to be sure, it was beautiful. Our 
bed was piled on the edge of the forest, 
with a little open space before us, in the 
midst of which the embers of the camp 
fire glowed, and above which towered the 
mountains. The dim, gray night hung 
ghostly in the shadows of the trees, and 
the stars flashed like beckoning fires. It 
was quite impossible for me to sleep. I 
buried myself away from the wonder, 
deep in the folds of my blankets, but ever 
I was drawn back, to lean on my elbow, 
look and listen, holding my breath for awe. 
A night can be a terrible thing because of 
its very beauty. The enchantment of the 
mountains is then at its keenest, most 
perilous. Beware, beware, little human 
mind that would rashly pry and observe, 
venturing forth in the midst of the wonder 
without its sane mantle of sleep! I was 
somewhat crazier than ever the next day; 
and, when night fell again, I humbly craved 
leave to share with Gypsy and Britannia 
the safe shelter of the big white tent. This 
was the final division of the party. Mrs. 
Selwin and Doe continued their hardy 
open-air slumbers, while Britannia, 
Gypsy, and I hid ourselves from the mad- 
dening vastness of things in a frank sub- 
mission. Into our tent, now and again, 


I’ll come, 
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Camp on the Siffleur River. 


came little Lulu, homesick and sad, to 
establish herself on my feet. I had never 
the heart to send her away, though she 
was a numbing weight. The look in her 
eyes was too much for me, troubled, be- 
wildered; what was this life which she had 
been set to lead, and when would it ever 
end? Ah, poor little children of civiliza- 
tion, is the world too big for you? 

It was also from Rice Camp that the 
feeding horses strayed so far during the 
night that they could not be found in the 
morning. The difficult situation is one 
common enough, and serious often, in 
pack-train expeditions. The horses must 
be left free to graze, for their whole de- 
pendence is on the pasture; but in such an 
unbounded wilderness they may wander 
great distances. Sometimes they depart 
with deliberate purpose, and ‘hit the 
trail” back to civilization. Then there 
is a mad pursuit. I have heard Mr. Wes- 
ton tell tales of tramping ten or fifteen 
miles of a morning to reclaim an erring 
“bunch.” At Rice Camp we were all out 
on the quest as soon as breakfast was 
over. The sound of the bells was to be 
our guide, and it was amusing to note how 
immediately, though not in accord, we 
located distant chimings. 


“There, over there, just beyond that 
rock!” 

‘“‘No, down by the river; I hear them, 
I’m sure.” 

“Oh, no; they are up in the woods. | 
couldn’t be more certain.” 

Strange example of aural delusion! The 
air was full of the chiming sounds, fine and 
persistent, not to be denied. Yet, when 
the horses were found at length, they were 
lying down, beyond ear-shot of the camp. 
Was it again enchantment that worked 
that hearing, the strange old magic which 
followed us in this unearthly region? 
Ariel was abroad. 

Fatigue is an excellent weapon for Pros- 
pero to wield. There were one or two 
afternoons on the trip when | knew noth- 
ing was that was. The craggy mountains 
stood over me, bastions of a terrible world 
beyond our human ken; the fierce dark 
forest thrust itself across my path to 
throttle me with its clutching hands; there 
were ghosts and demons in the air, | heard 
them shrieking past. On such occasions, 
I sat with my feet hanging out of the stir- 
rups to rest my knees, and my weight sup- 
ported by my hands on the pommel, and 
stared and stared at the mountains to 
compel them into reality. That was my 
only salvation, | knew; for, once close my 
weary eyes upon them, as | longed to do, 
and they would rush in with their terri- 
ble might of the unreal and unknown, and 
all would be over with me. A log I should 
fall from Eagle Plume’s back and a log 
i should lie for the rest of time, unsuc- 
cored beside the trail. ‘Tis a pleasanter 
thing to read of enchantment between the 
safe covers of fairy books than to suffer it. 

Once again, and always, | would exhort 
all sister tourists who think of going to the 
Canadian Rockies to be sure that they 
know how to ride. It may be that the 
necessity of this aptitude has not been 
greatly dwelt upon in manuals of the wil- 
derness because it is taken for granted 
that any woman who has the sporting 
spirit to care to venture forth on.the trail 
will naturally have long since turned her 
attention to horse and saddle. But the 
reasoning is not always just. Our circum- 
scribed eastern wilderness lends itself to 
pedestrianism. Now she who has ridden 
all her life does not know what it means to 
learn, and she who has never ridden is yet 
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more innocent; so that the predicament 
in which I, personally, found myself was 
natural enough. What meant nothing to 
my companions, the mere daily mounting 
and trotting off along the open trail, was 
to me at first an experiment fraught with 
wonder and trepidation. It seemed as if 
I should never come to the end of my 
shocks and surprises. The first time Eagle 
Plume galloped with me; the first time he 
jumped; the first time he kicked; the first 
time he fell down; the first time he sud- 
denly turned on himself to pluck a blade 
of grass; the first time he nicely calcu- 
lated the distance between his simple back 
and a horizontal fallen tree, leaving me 
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out of account! It is difficult to convey 
the sense of amazement and alarm which 
these perfectly commonplace actions of the 
trail aroused in my untutored breast. 
Then the distressing pains of fatigue in my 
knees and the back of my neck. And 
nothing to do but go on and on and on and 
ever on. Of course my pleasure was 
largely impaired; how could it be other- 
wise? More essential even than water- 
proof boots, or a poncho, or any camp 
appliance, I count a set of “well trained 
muscles on a trip like ours. 

Yet if the chance comes to any one else 
as it came to me, with no time for prepa- 
ration, | must say: go anyway! 


UNDER WAY 


BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


Cordage all a singin’, squealin’ gale a flingin’ 


Out across the leagues an’ leagues of waves; 
Decks aflow an’ drippin’, started sheets a whippin’ 
When she luffs to keep her from her grave. 


Canvas full an’ strainin’, for’ard, spray a rainin’; 
Rudder ropes complainin’ on the wheel; 

In her teeth a feather, on her rail the weather; 
Staggerin’ drunk from masthead to her keel. 


Through the wash a churnin’, heart or two a yearnin’ 
Maybe, for the things that’s back ashore; 

Shrouds an’ stays a moanin’, poor old hull a groanin’ 
Sort as if with poundin’ it was sore. 


Down the windy gloomin’ breakers may be boomin’, 
Waitin’ reefs a showin’ teeth that grin; 
Hurricanes a howlin’, rocky coasts a growlin’, 
But we'll jam her to it ‘spite of sin. 
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CASTLES 


BY HERBERT 
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UST as tall trees are 
typical of the temper- 
ate and warmer climes, 
so the bold, rugged 
headlands, the tower- 
ing cliffs that defy the 

Gerad. US onslaughts of the sea, 
are characteristic of the regions of cold and 
ice, of biting frost and storm. Along the 
greater part of the coast of the United 
States the invading billows pound the 
firm-packed sands and erect barriers only 
of low-lying shoals and bars. But from 
the north shore of Massachusetts and on- 
ward toward the North the rocks rise 
steeper and bolder as we advance. The 
coast of Maine is decidedly rugged and pic- 
turesque. Though it has hardly attained 
to the distinction of the veritable cliff, it 
possesses sufficient attraction in the com- 
mingling of rocks and trees, spruce-crowned 
islands and headlands which are a feast to 
the eye. Grand Manan offers us the first 
real type of the precipice. Bolder and 
bolder grow the eastern shores of Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia. Prince Edward 
Island may not excel in height, but the 
sheer red banks of crumbling sandstone 
are interesting and curious. We find the 
same formation on the islands of the Mag- 
dalen group, with gray precipices also of 
impressive vertical proportions. Thence 
northward, along Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, anything but the precipice becomes 
more and more in the minority, and when 
Greenland is reached there is said to be 
hardly a chance to get ashore. Where the 
tremendous wall is not of rock, it is of the 
even more dangerous glacial ice. 

A man’s house is his castle, and so should 
be the birds’ homes. A castle, however, 
is supposed to be a safe refuge, and unfor- 
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IN THE ROCKS 
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tunately, few birds in their nesting are 
immune from many a danger. But when 
the wild creature takes refuge in the rugged 
rock, it comes near to having found a real 
castle. Few animal enemies can there in- 
vade, and even inquisitive, avaricious man 
is often thwarted by Nature’s battlements. 
These feathered species which acquire 
castles in the rocks are a type in them- 
selves. Somehow they have always ap- 
pealed to me with a sort of romantic 
glamour. I love to roam among these 
wildest of haunts where to the impressive- 
ness of the massive rock is added the wild- 
ness of the ocean, and the interest of cur- 
ious creatures so hard to observe. Even 
though I may fail actually to enter the 
castle’s portals, there is still a joy and thrill 
in viewing them from afar. 

This is the way I have felt about the 
ravens, wild sable scavengers of those 
northern coasts. For one thing, they are 
too early for me. Not until May does the 
little steamer venture through the ice- 
floes drifting out of the Guif of St. Lawrence 
from the desolate Labrador, and _ bring 
mail, supplies, and passengers to the Mag- 
dalen Islands, and it has always been 
June when I had come. Most of the other 
birds are then in the height of their nest- 
ing season, but the hardy northern raven 
has taken time by the forelock. By early 
April their great nest in the crevice of the 
cliff has been finished. They have built 
it of crooked sticks from the gnarled, 
weather-beaten spruces and firs, lining it 
warmly, whenever possible, with the wool 
from sheep, the hair of other animals, or 
the feathers of birds. On this soft bed 
the four, five, or even six, green mottled 
eggs are laid—large-sized crows’ eggs, one 
would naturally call them, from their ap- 
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Group of nesting Murres and a few Kittiwakes. 


pearance. Exposed to the bitter winds 
and freezing temperature of that northern 
clime on the open cliff, they need all the 
warmth they can get. But by the first of 
May, or even earlier, the eggs have prob- 
ably hatched, and when | arrive, about the 
middle of June, the young are able to fly, 
but still resort to the nest to some extent. 
The old birds are excessively wary, and 
depart at the very sight of us with hoarse 
croakings. But the young may not always 
follow them, and I have seen these launch 
from the nest when they saw me looking 
down at them from the top of the cliff. 

One place where I used to watch them 
at the Magdalens was on “the Grindstone,” 
a headland with impressive cliffs, just in- 
side of which is a little settlement where 
the steamer, in moderate weather, ties up 
for an hour at a little wharf. From her 
deck we can see the ravens fly to and from 
their inaccessible castles. There is time, 
if we care to try it, to ascend the promon- 
tory from the rear, and peer over. The 


cliff is two hundred feet high, and the nest 
is usually half way up or more, but prob- 
ably at least thirty feet below the summit. 








Sometimes it is built in a sort of cut in the 
cliff, and an outer projection of this may 
afford a very good view of the nest. It 
could be reached by descending a rope, 
but this is not a very popular amusement 


with visitors. One enthusiastic collector, 
on the coast of Newfoundland, had his 
brains dashed out in such an attempt. 
Near the eastern end of the chain of islands 
is another even loftier headland called 
“East Cape,” which has a perpendicular 
cliff some three hundred feet high, the 
highest altitude in all that region, visible 
far out to sea. Here a number of pairs of 
ravens build their nests. An immense pile 
of rock which has crumbled from the cliff, 
is heaped up against it, half-way to the top, 
at one point, on which | was able to 
scramble up almost to the level with a 
couple of the nests and secure quite a 
good view of the outside of them. For all 
that, though, they were still entirely 
inaccessible. 

As we follow the coast northward we 
first encounter the raven on the rocky 
islands off the coast of Maine, and at the 
very same point we are introduced to the 
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Briinnich’s Murres on cliff. 


quaint black guillemot, or “sea pigeon,” 
of the fishermen. The Matinicus Island 
group is the southernmost point where | 
have found either of these two species 
nesting, but here both of them are found. 
For want of cliffs they are compelled to 
adapt themselves to circumstances—unless 
they wish to move further to the north. So 
the ravens build in the rather low spruce- 
trees and the “pigeons” crawl in under the 
loose rocks, or into any sort of crevice. 
This is their practice up along the coast 
until the immense cliffs are found, and 
then they have no further use for cobble 
stones. On the coast of Greenland they 
are seen to fly in and out of the holes or 
caverns far up the face of the precipice. 

It is easier, though, to study and photo- 








Gannets nesting on North Bird Rock, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 
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graph them in the southerly part of their 
range, and that, as in the case of all this 
class of birds, during the breeding season, 
At other times of the year they are free 
roamers of the ocean, but when they have 
castles in the rocks they can always be 
found in the immediate vicinity. A good 
deal of time is spent on the ocean a little 
way off the rugged shore. In appearance 
they resemble small ducks, at this season 
all black, save for a conspicuous white 
patch on each wing, which garb is changed 
in winter for one of light gray and white. 
It is a pretty sight to see a party of them 
bobbing about on the wavelets, each in- 
dividual diving now and then, to swim 
about under water and secure food. At 
length one takes to wing and the others 
follow. Up among the rocks they fly, and 
alight in a row along some prominent 
bowlder. 

Now we will try to stalk them with the 
reflecting camera. They are rather shy 
birds, so considerable caution is necessary. 
One trait, however, they have which saves 
the pursuit from being of as great difficulty 
as it otherwise would be. This is their 
curiosity. As long as we keep out of sight 
behind the rocks most of the time, and 
appear but for an instant, to glide from 
one rock to another, the birds do not seem 
afraid; interested, rather, to see what is 
coming. Presently we are quite close to 
them, but out of sight behind a rock. The 
thing to do now is to get the camera all 
ready, and then gradually rise or step out 
in view of the birds, neither taking too 
long a time, nor doing it abruptly. The 
birds are standing, nervously craning their 
necks, and all ready to fly, but they do 
want to get one look at this curious in- 
vader. As soon as in view, shoot, then 
sink back, reload, and perhaps be able to 
repeat this performance over and over 
again. In this way | have taken many a 
good photograph of them on the rocks. 

While these individuals are skylarking 
about, their mates are patiently incubat- 
ing their handsomely blotched twin eggs 
in some crevice or under a rock. Where 
the rocks are in great masses most of the 
eggs are entirely out of sight and inacces- 
sible. Now and then, however, by twist- 
ing ourselves into all sorts of positions, 
we can see the bird squatting on her eggs 
away in underneath the mass, almost in 




















darkness. The sexes look alike, and both 
incubate in turn, so we cannot tell which 
parent it is. The best fun is when they 
are nesting among the large round cobble- 
stones at the top of some wild, open-ocean 
beach. There are several ways of telling 
where the nests are located. Sometimes, 
as we clamber over the rocks, we hear a 
faint rustling sound as the bird scoots over 
the stones away from her eggs, alarmed at 
the noise overhead. Another sign is where 
the cavity leading under the rocks has 
been soiled by the birds’ perching at the 
entrance. Often, as we pass some spot, 
we hear a sound, and, on turning, see a 
bird flying off. It waited till we had 
passed, and then made a hasty exit. If 
we were quick enough we may detect the 
exact spot from which it flew. Having 
partly rolled away the heavy round stones, 
we can perhaps photograph the eggs, or 
even the parent bird as it shrinks off to the 
further side of the recess. After this in- 
vasion of the “sea-pigeons’” castle and 
privacy, it seems as if the least we could 
do would be to put back the rocks and 
leave things in as good shape as we found 
them. 

The middle or twentieth of June is the 
time when the eggs are all laid, and incu- 
bation has begun in earnest. To me it 
always seems a fascinating time to be on 
those rocky coasts. Just at this time in 
our towns and cities the hot summer 
weather usually makes itself felt in earnest. 
But up there it is delightfully cool and in- 
vigorating. Those splendid days of sun- 
shine when the breeze is cool and the 
ground-swell breaks in growling murmurs 
against the rocks, the bosom of the ocean 
seems to heave with delight, and our hearts 
bound responsive. Even when the chill 
blanket of fog shuts down, it is interesting 
to stroll and watch the “sea pigeons’’ fly 
from their favorite rocks out into the nebu- 
lous uncertainty, and presently come 
swinging back in full confidence to their 
nests. Well do they know the waste of 
waters, and fog and storm have no terror 
for them. 

To see the other rock-dwellers we must 
go on further to the North. From the 
Magdalens to the most northern lands one 
will meet the precipitous islands and head- 
lands tenanted by the hardy sea-birds 
which delight in sheer heights such as turn 


Bird Castles in the Rocks 








Where the Kittiwake rears its young. 


most men dizzy. Great Bird Rock, of the 
Magdalen group, far out in the turbulent 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, is the most accessible 
from civilization of any of the colonies of 
this sort. It almost seems like mockery, 
though, to apply to it the term “acces- 
sible.” It is a question of degree, for even 
this is remote and hard to reach at the 
best. Yet such a place as Great Bird Rock 
is one of the seven wonders of the world. 
If anyone who truly loves wild Nature 
desires a real and unique thrill, by all 
means he or she should somehow visit 
Great Bird Rock.* It towers from a 














The Pillar, Gulf of St. Lawrence, with nesting 
Gannets and Murres. 



















































Scene at Bird Rock, Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


A typical resting place for the Kittiwakes. 
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stormy, fog-begirt ocean, lonely, buffeted, 
on every side, exposing its towering cliffs 
to the almost unremitted assaults of the 
elements. | wish that every bird-lover 
could see it, for it would mark an epoch in 
his life. The best way to manage it is for 
a party to charter a vessel in advance, to 
start from the Magdalen Islands, writing 
to the keeper of the light a month or more 
in advance of the time of the intended visit. 
We may well say “intended,” for the con- 
ditions of weather may cause many a day’s 
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we had the boat hoisted out of danger, and 
scrambled up the long ladder one hundred 
and ten feet to the summit, where we were 
loyally cared for by the keeper and his 
family, who had received but one visitor 
since the previous November. 

On the sheer walls of this precipitous 
island, on the many ledges, live some ten 
thousand sea birds. The sights are im- 
pressive beyond the power of any words 
adequately to describe. From below, as 
we approach in the boat, we gaze upward 


Gannets on their nests. 


delay. Unless the sea is very calm, it is 
impossible to land. 

It has been my good fortune twice to 
visit this great castle of the birds. The 
first time we went in a schooner ot goodly 
size, were left on the Rock, and called for 
two days latef. The next time, four years 
after, the vessel failed to keep the appoint- 
ment, andx,rather than give it up, we 
watched. of chance and ran out from the 
Magdalens in an open lobster boat. We 
were hurled ashore by the surf on the one 
bit of rocky beach under the cliff. Hur- 
riedly hitching on the steam winch tackle, 


with awe at the circling swarm of the 
birds, note the rows and companies upon 
the ledges, listen to the screams of the 
birds and the din of the surf which pounds 
away ceaselessly at the cliff. Our boat is 
plunging, in everything there is motion, 
the height of the rocky wall is appalling, 
and the very universe seems to reel and 
stagger. And when, either by climbing 
the ladder, or being hoisted up by the 
steam-winch we gain the summit and look 
down, the scene is equally impressive. 
From some promontory of the cliff we gaze 
down upon hosts of birds upon their eggs. 











A rock-bound nest. 


Some of the eggs we can see as the owners 
launch forth and scale swiftly downward 
and circle out over the ocean to join the 
ever circling throng. The waves. still 
thunder, and we can feel their shock, but 
they cannot harm us now, whatever they 
may do when we reémbark. 

This is but one other place in all this 
Western Hemisphere where nest the great 
white gannets which here brood peacefully 
before us. The other resort is unclimb- 


able, so we are indeed favored people whom 


determination and good fortune have 
enabled to behold this rare sight. The 
time was when there was danger that Bird 
Rock would be depopulated of its birds 
through vandalism, but happily now they 
are protected by the British Government 
and are’ holding their own. The gannet is 
an immense bird, long of wing, strong of 
flight even when the gale is on, a natural 
aéroplane which takes advantage of the 
buffeting wind to glide easily wherever it 
will. Headlong it plunges into the sea 
with terrific impact, and emerges with the 
fish which its keen eyes has descried and 
its powerful bill captured. 

Then there is the kittiwake, the some- 
what small gull which nests nowhere except 
on cliffs, and is notably a bird of the 
arctic. They are beautiful though noisy 
creatures, with their frequent shrill screams 
which sound as their name suggests, and 
contribute their full share to the ever 
rising tumult. Their nests are the most 
inaccessible of all, save for a group which 
have been considerate enough to build 
right in the path of the steam-winch hoist. 
So we get in the little box or platform 
suspended by the chain, the keeper starts 
the engine, the derrick arm swings out 


Young Leach’s Petrel and egg. 


clear of the cliff, and down we go, slowly 
turning around. When opposite the nests, 
we give a signal to the assistant, who 
communicates it to the keeper. The 
engine stops, and we swing there in mid- 
air and take snapshots with our reflecting 
cameras at the beautiful birds upon the 
nests. Some people will do well not to 
look down at the rocks and surf below. 
When we are through the keeper will hoist 
us up to put solid rock again close beneath 
our willing feet. 

Three other species there are upon the 
ledges which are somewhat similar—two 
kinds of murres or guillemots, the Briin- 
nich’s or thick-billed, and the ‘‘“common,” 
as well as the razor-billed auk, which has 
a longer tail and a deeper bill than the 
murres. All of these are black of back 
and white of breast Each lays a single 
pear-shaped egg, curiously marked, which 
is unlike any other, upon the bare rock of 
the ledge, though the auk usually crawls 
in under an overhanging rock. In incu- 
bating they generally face toward the rocky 
wall and show rows of black backs. When 
they turn, the rows become white. They 
sit up nearly erect on their rumps like the 
arctic penguins we see pictured, and wad- 
dle about in a comical manner. The 
strong winds pound them there on the ex- 
posed ledges, and it is surprising how they 
can live in such a place and rear their 
young in safety. What an experience it 
must be to the youngster when it first 
trusts to its wings and launches from the 
frightful cliff! 

The quaint puffin, with its comical, 
gaudy, grooved bill of singular size, is an 
inhabitant not to be overlooked nor for- 
gotten. These little fellows, about the 
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size of the “sea pigeon,” like them do not 
intend to have their precious single egg 
buffeted by the elements. If they can 
find a hole away into the heart of the rock, 
they will preémpt it, and jealously guard 
against invasion with the powerful bill 
from which it is no joke to receive a nip. 
But in case there is no proper chasm, they 
set to work and dig out a deep burrow in 
the turf found on the summit of such an 
island as this. The common nickname 
for this odd-looking bird is “sea-parrot,” 
suggested by its great bill. Like the 
natural-born clown, the puffin cannot do 
anything without appearing ridiculous. 
But the ridicule which we heap upon him 
with our smiles is of a friendly sort, and the 
little groups of them which gather on the 
rocks do not mind our quite near approach 
—at least here where they are accustomed 
to see people. Elsewhere they seem rather 
shy—afraid, is it, that strangers will make 
fun, and not appreciate their many de- 
lightful traits? It would have been pleas- 
ant had the little auk, nicknamed “pine- 
knot” by the sailors, another quaint, and 
much more diminutive creature, been will- 
ing to nest here, too, with the puffin, but it 
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is the cliffs of the really arctic regions which 
he enjoys. In winter | have seen him 
scaling over the icy ocean, well off thecoast, 
but have not yet followed him to his far 
northern castle. 

Yet there is a still more tiny ocean bird 
which nests in this great company, and 
on many other rocky islands where | have 
been, the Leach’s petrel, or Mother Carey’s 
Chicken. In the turf at the summit of 
the island it digs a little rat-hole of a bur- 
row and raises each year a single chick. 
Off on the ocean where we see it “ treading 
water,” and careering over the brine in all 
weathers, it is often accompanied by its 
larger relatives, the shearwaters, which 
have come to us in summer away from the 
Antarctic, together with another little 
petrel, the Wilson, all of which prefer the 
Antarctic style of crag for their castles. 

The lives of all these rock-dwellers are 
so wild, so strange, so weird, that- to me 
there is a peculiar fascination in studying 
them in their lonely, impressive haunts. 
Inevitably there is aroused the longing 
to understand them better, and know more 
of the mysteries of their being which by 
man are still unsolved. 


Leach’s Petrel removed from burrow. 
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A department devoted to 


The People and the Things That Stand for Plus; to the Conservation of 
National Good and the Restocking of What Has Been Depleted 


Conducted by Agnes C. Laut 


THE DANGER CONFRONTING 
OUR RESOURCES—AND 
THE REMEDY 


Ase does National Con- 

servation aim to do; 
and what has it accom- 
ES If you have 
any idea that Conserva- 
tion is all conversation, 
the most casual exami- 
nation ra ‘the id the m will explode that 
idea finally and forever. 





FIRST AS TO FORESTS 


Conservation does not aim to take for- 
ests out of public control—as zealous ene- 
mies to the movement aver—but to keep 
the forests for public control; aims to set 
aside national forestry reserves sufficient 
to insure the nation with a supply of tim- 
ber forever, to regulate the cutting from 
those reserves so that the growth will con- 
stantly balance the demand, and to replant 
the denuded areas so that as the years go 
on and the demand for timber increases 
with an increasing population, the increas- 
ing supply will meet the increasing demand. 
Such is the briefest possible statement of 
Conservation’s aims as to forests. When 


you consider what forests mean every year 
to the American public, you can decide 
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whether Conservation is all Conversation. 
They mean $600,000,000 worth of building 
material every year, and $300,000,000 
worth of heat—(why has the price of fire- 
wood increased?)—and $37,000,000 worth 
of shingles and laths and $25,000,000 
of turpentine, and $15,000,000 worth of 
paper, and $2,500,000 worth of sugar—in all, 
a wood harvest of $1,125,000,000 a year, 
touching your personal individual expense 
account at every turn, from the roof above 
you to the floor below you, and the furni- 
ture and the sewing machine and the fire- 
wood. Conservation aims to keep a big 
enough supply of timber, so that the price 
of all these necessary home articles shall 
remain within the reach of the man with 
only moderate means. Did you ever think 
why it is pictures of field workers in 
Europe so often represent a bent, poverty- 
stricken figure gathering bundles of sticks 
for firewood, combing the very ground for 
sticks the size of your finger? You see just 
such figures as the pictures represent 
wherever you go in Europe. Compare 
these pictures with pictures of outdoor 
workers in America! Your American 
worker is a Man, not an object; and his 
fields are literally disfigured with waste 
wood. 


AS TO WATER 


When you come to consider Conserva- 
tion’s aim as to water, you are at once 
involved in the biggest problems of the 
industrial world. Agriculture measures 
its yearly harvest in the seven billions; 
but the cash values bound up in the water 
of America transcend measurement by 
figures. 

First, there is what the scientist calls 
Erosion! The Eastern farmer calls the 
same thing plain ‘‘wash.” The Middle 
States farmer talks about “‘gullying,” and 
the plainsman out among the ravines of 
the Dakotas discusses “the dug-ways and 
cut-ways”’ of the gumbo soil. It is pretty 
much all the same thing on different tvpes 
of ground. Erosion is the wearing away 
by rain and flood of the top soil of silt and 
humus; the wash of this precious fertility 
from the surface soil to be buried under 
sand in the valleys or carried away to be 
lost in the ocean or dumped in the river 
and harbors, where the government must 
spend millions to dredge it out. Where 
the humus has been reft away from the 
surface of the soil, it is a matter of cen- 
turies for the processes of nature to turn 
rock into sand and sand into soil. Erosion 
has caused deserts to supersede the bloom- 
ing gardens of the Euphrates and to dev- 
astate vast arable areas of China. Ero- 
sion has scarred and trenched the hillsides 
of the Southern States into useless sand 
cliffs. Erosion has robbed whole sections 
of New England farm land of its old-time 
fertility and has depreciated farm values 
in some of the Middle States—Ohio, for 
instance—to the extent of $60,000,000 a 
state. On the Euphrates, the damage has 
been irreparable. In China, the indus- 
trious workers (for human life is cheap), 
try to overcome the effects of erosion by 
carrying the soil dumped in the valleys 
back up the hillsides in bucket loads, where 
it is again laid on the bare sand in terraces 
and trenches. In America, human life is 
not yet cheap enough for that kind of 
remedy, though terracing has begun on 
the hillsides of the Southern States; and 
the abandoned farm of New England has 
become a by-word. In fact, you can take 





pictures of eroded hills in China and 
eroded hills in the Southern States, ter- 
raced hills in China and terraced hills in 
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the Southern States, and unless the names 
are written under, it 1s impossible to tell 
which 1s China and which is the United 
States. 


PREVENTING EROSION 


Conservation says erosion must be pre- 
vented. Though systems of plowing aid 
in preventing, the great remedy—nature’s 
system of prevention—is the forest. Ero- 
sion in valleys does not do the worst dam- 
age except in case of a freshet or unusual 
deluge. It is the rainfall coming down 
the steep hillside that gains impetus to 
sweep through the lowlands in torrential 
flood, scouring away the rich humus and 
burying the fertile valleys under arid hill- 
side sweepings of sand. Conservation 
says you must prevent erosion by planting 
the steep hillsides with trees, by conserv- 
ing the forests on these arid hillsides. 
The heavy foliage of the upper trunk mod- 
erates rainfall—graduates it, as you will 
find if you are caught in a storm and 
stand under a tree. The interlocked roots 
of the forest act as a storage for the seep- 
ing of water and conduct it down to the 
reservoir of the underground, which feeds 
the springs of the rivers and lakes at the 
lap of the hills. Then, the humus that 
always collects under forests, acts as an 
absorbent sponge with the fall of rain, 
conducting the water down to the roots 
that lead to the deep springs. Cut away 
your forests, and the rainfall scours down 
the hillside in floods carrying the surface 
soil with it. 

I have a curious example of this in my 
own garden, It is at the foot of a hill, 
which some foolish New Englander has 
long ago stripped and terraced. When | 
ran a fence across the outer line of the 
flower beds four years ago, the bottom line 
of the fence was almost eight inches above 
the ground; and though | sowed the upper 
lot in clover to prevent wash, such a deep 
layer of soil is yearly dumped on the flower 
beds that the surface is now almost on a 
level with the bottom line of the fence. 

Conservation says, keep your steep hill- 
sides planted in trees—for every tree you 
cut, plant another—and you will prevent 
erosion! Don’t forget in actual loss to 
the American farmer, erosion costs half a 
billion a year. Erosion explains very 

















largely—but not entirely—why the New 
England farm can’t compete with the fer- 
tile plains of the West. In front of my 
window is a low-lying little meadow banked 
by a hill as round as a ball. Every year 
the pasturage in the meadow remains 
green to the end of the season; but every 
summer, as soon as the June rains have 
passed, the clover on the hill scorches up 
as if burned by a desert sirocco. One 
field has roots in pure humus, the other in 
humus washed thin almost to sand. 


TO STOP FLOODS 


Plant your steep hillsides in forests, 
and you not only prevent erosion; you do 
much to prevent the floods that yearly 
cost the country a loss of over $200,000,000. 
In exceptionally wet seasons and in un- 
usually situated regions—like the low- 
lying lands of the Lower Mississippi or 
sections of the.Ohio—you must do more 
than plant trees to prevent floods. The 
Conservation Commission up to the time its 
work was blocked and hampered by the 
amendment tacked on to the Sundry Civil 
Bill, which forbade government officers 
working for such commissions, was busy on 
plans for storage and reservoir systems 
which would prevent these floods that 
cause such enormous loss. By locks and 
canals not costing a fraction of the loss 
by flood, the hydraulic engineers of Wash- 
ington had planned storage areas which 
would hold the flood waters of spring in 
reserve for the low water season of mid- 
summer and autumn, when the surplus 
could be used for (1) water power, which 
is often depleted during drought, (2) or 
irrigation necessary in dry seasons, (3) or 
navigation when boats are tied up idle 
owing to low water, as they were in 1908. 
These plans were to be laid before the State 
Conservation Commissions for co-operation 
with the National Commission; but as told 
in the last number of THE OuTING MaGa- 
ZINE, the Sundry Civil Bill compelled a 
sudden stoppage of work among the engi- 
neers. It is for the public to say whether 
that work shall go on. It was not costing 
the country a cent. It was to prevent a 
loss of $238,000,000 a year. 


INLAND NAVIGATION 


Also, when you prevent erosion, you 
are going a long way toward solving one of 
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the most difficult problems—Inland Navi- 
gation. In the United States are 26,000 
miles of navigable inland waters, or chan- 
nels that could easily be made navigable at 
the cost of a fraction of the loss suffered by 
the shipper because these waters are not 
navigable. In countries like Holland and 
Belgium, where the land is criss-crossed by 
water-ways, freight rates are so low that 
the farmer of small holdings can keep in 
direct contact with his market at a rate 
seventy-five per cent. lower than that 
charged per ton on the American railroad. 
Says Representative Burton of Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion: ‘There are in the mainland United 
States 282 streams navigable for 26,115 
miles, and as many more navigable by 
improvement the cost of water 
carriage averages about one-fourth that 
of rail carriage and the shipping 
of one-fifth of freight by water would save 
$250,000,000 a year to producers and 
consumers . . . it is estimated that 
the inland waterways of the country could 
be improved in ten years at a cost of 
$50,000,000 annually in such manner as to 
promote interstate commerce . . . if 
done at the cost of the people, the burden 
would be sixty-two and one-half cents per 
capita per year. The saving in 
transportation would be $250,000,000; 
in flood damage, $150,000,000; in forest 
fires, $25,000,000; in cheapened water 
power, $75,000,000; and in soil erosion 
$500,000,000—a total of a billion saved, or 
twenty times the cost. There would be 
other benefits in irrigation and reclamation 
of swamp lands. The average American 
pays for transportation of food and cloth- 
ing twenty-five per cent. of their actual 
cost this would be relieved by 
development of water transportation.” 

Conservation has aimed to league the 
various states together in a campaign for 
Inland Navigation. 


WATER POWER 


But far transcending all other questions 
before the National and State Conserva- 
tion Commissions to-day is that of water 
power. Coal is on the way to exhaustion 
before the end of the present century; but 
as long as the earth lasts and the rivers 
flow, water power as a motive force, as 
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a heat giver, as an industrial factor, will 
last and continue to last. It is the great 
engine of humanity. Man can never ex- 
haust it; but by seizing strategic positions, 
positions suitable for great manufacturing 
centers, positions so situated along rail- 
roads that one power center can couple 
up with the next adjoining center as trans- 
mitters to the railroad, by seizing these 
strategic centers, man can monopolize what 
be cannot exhaust; for the rivers flow night 
and day, without cost and without special 
favor. That is, water power can be mo- 
norolized if the public permit it. Conser- 
vation says such a monopoly will be 
against public interest and ought not to 
be permitted. 


WHAT THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION THINKS 


Says Chairman Burton of the Inland 
Water Ways Commission: “The theo- 
retical power of the inland streams of the 
United States is over 230,000,000 horse 
power.” (Value that at from $5.00 to 
$25.00. There is a dispute on among the 
hydraulic engineers and the Geological 
Survey and the Forestry Department as to 
what figure the average charge for water 
power should be fixed!) “The amount of 
water power now in use,” continues Chair- 
man Burton, “is 5,250,000 horse power. 
The amount available at the cost of steam 
installation is estimated at 37,000,000 
horse power; and the amount available 
at a reasonable cost” (so to give ample 
returns on investment) “is estimated at 
75,000,000 to 150,000,000 horse power. 
The 37,000,000 horse power exceeds our 
entire mechanical power now in use, and 
would operate every mill, drive every 
spindle, propel every train and boat, and 
light every city, town and village in the 
nation.” 


WHAT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT THOUGHT 


Said President Roosevelt regarding the 
dam across Rainy River, April, 1908: 
“Bills pending at this session of Congress 
permit the construction of dams in navig- 
able streams” (for power purposes) “‘ca- 
pable of developing over 1,300,000 horse 
power. These rivers run every hour in 
the day and every day in the year. To 
develop this amount of power would re- 
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quire about 25,000,000 tons of medium 
quality coal every year. This natural 
wealth is the heritage of the people. I see 
no reason for giving it away, though there 
is every reason for not imposing conditions 
so burdensome as to prevent the utiliza- 
tion of the power. We are now at the be- 
ginning of a great development in water 
power. Its use through electrical trans- 
mission is entering more and more largely 
into every element of the daily life of the 
people. Already the evils of monopoly 
are becoming manifest. A single 
generation will see the exhaustion of oil 
and gas and such a rise in the price of coal 
as to make the price of electrically trans- 
mitted water power the controlling factor 
in transportation, in manufacturing, in 
household lighting and heating. Our 
water power alone, if fully developed and 
wisely used, is probably sufficient for trans- 
portation, industrial, municipal, and do- 
mestic needs. Most of it is -undeveloped 
and is still in national or state control. 
To give away without conditions this 
greatest of our resources would be an act 
of folly. If we are guilty of it, our children 
will be forced to pay an annual return 
upon a capitalization based upon the 
highest prices which ‘the traffic will bear.’ 
They will find themselves face to face with 
powerful interests intrenched behind the 
doctrine of ‘vested rights’ and strength- 
ened by every defense which money can 
buy and the ingenuity of able corporation 
lawyers devise. Long before that time, 
they may and very probably will have 
become a consolidated interest, controlled 
from the great financial centers, dictating 
the terms upon which the citizen can con- 
duct his business or earn his livelihood. 

Information collected by the bu- 
reau of corporations shows over nineteen 
per cent. of the total water power now in 
use is controlled by thirteen large con- 
cerns of which the General Electric and 
the Westinghouse Electric are the most 
important. Further evidence 
points to the total so controlled being 
twenty-four per cent. Still other 
evidence . affords reasonable grounds for 
enlarging this control nine per cent. In 
other words, these thirteen concerns di- 
rectly or indirectly control thirty 
three per cent. of ithe total water power 
now in use. This astonishing consolida- 




















tion has taken place within the last five 
years. The movement is still in its in- 
fancy, and unless it is controlled, the his- 
tory of the oil industry will be repeated 
with results far more disastrous. It is true 
the great bulk of water power is yet unde- 
veloped, but the sites now controlled by 
combinations hold strategic positions. 
“This is certain to be strengthened by 
the increasing demand for power and the 
extension of long-distance electrical trans- 
mission. The great corporations 
are acting with foresight, singleness of pur- 
pose and vigor to control the water power of 
the country. They pay no attention to 
state boundaries and are not interested in 
the constitutional law except as 
it affords ‘a twilight zone’ where they may 
find a convenient refuge from many regu- 
lations by the public, whether national or 
state. It is significant they are opposing 
the control of water power by the State of 
Illinois; with equal vigor and like argu- 
ment they oppose the National Govern- 
ment. Their attitude is the same with 
reference to projects on the mountain 
streams of the West, where the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government as owner 
of national forests is not open to question. 
They are demanding unconditional grants 
in perpetuity for reservoirs, conduits, 
power houses to replace the ex- 
isting statute which authorizes the gov- 
ernment to protect the public. 
The companies refused to accept anything 
less than a grant in perpetuity and insisted 
that the slight charge now imposed by the 
forest service was oppressive; but they 
made no response to the proposal that the 
charge be determined through an investi- 
gation of their business by the Bureau of 
Corporations. The purpose of op- 
position to legislation 1s the rapidly growing 
water power combination, a centralized mo- 
nopoly of hydro-electric power develop- 
ment free from all public control.” 


WHAT THE BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS THINK 


These are strong and unequivocal words 
on a subject of vital interest to the Ameri- 
can public. Says the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, Washington: “The strong move- 
ment toward concentrating the control of 
water power has taken place in the last 
five years. Thirty-three per cent. is now 
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controlled by a small group of interests. 
Furthermore, this percentage by no means 
tells the whole truth. It represents the 
best power sites. These sites are strategic 
points for market control; and should 
these strategic sites be coupled up, they 
become still more strategic. Coupling up 
is now rapidly in progress in the United 
States. The effect on the public is a mat- 
ter for serious consideration.” 


WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONERS 
DECLARED 


As the Bureau of Corporations acted 
under the direction of President Roose- 
velt, it might be well to take testimony 
on the same subject from absolutely dis- 
interested authorities, who can have no 
interest in the dispute between the president 
and the corporations. The International 
Commissioners on Conservation are such 
a body. Men like Mr. Bacon and Mr. 
Garfield of Washington, like the Hon. 
Sydney Fisher and the Hon. Clifford Sifton 
of Canada—the latter closely identified 
with big corporations—could hardly be 
accused of demagogue hostility to mo- 
nopoly. Yet here is the declaration they 
signed on the subject of water power: 


“We regard the monopoly of waters, and 
especially the monopoly of water power, as 
peculiarly threatening. No rights to the use of 
water powers in streams should hereafter be 
granted in perpetuity. Each grant should be 
conditioned upon prompt development, con- 
tinued beneficial use, and the payment of proper 
compensation to the public for the rights en- 
joyed; and should be for a definite period only. 
Such period should be no longer than is required 
for reasonable safety of investment. The pub- 
lic authority should retain the right to readjust 
at stated periods the compensation to the pub- 
lic and to regulate the rates charged, to the end 
that undue profit or extortion may be pre- 
vented.” 


WHAT CONSERVATION HOLDS OUT FOR 

Monopoly of water power means mo- 
nopoly of transportation, of heat, of light, 
of factory power. On a subject of such 
vast and vital interest, there are many 
disputes, many opinions, many shades and 
angles of the same opinion. Conservation 
is not to be bluffed nor blocked by these 
disputes. It does not determine whether 
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the government should charge a royalty of 
five dollars or twenty-five dollars. It does 
not say whether net profit for advantage- 
ously situated water power should be 
forty or fifty or one hundred per cent. 
It does not say whether the lease of 
water power should run for fifty or 
ninety years, or however long, to guaran- 
tee good profit on a risky investment. 
What Conservation insists as to water 
power is just this: 

(1) Water power must not be given away 
forever and for nothing, any more than 
coal lands. 

(2) For the privilege of water power the 
corporation must pay the government— 
state or federal—whatever royalty is de- 
termined by an unprejudiced tribunal as 
fair. 

(3) Whether the lease be granted for 
forty years (as in the Cascades), or ninety 
years, it must be so worded that the gov- 
ernment shall maintain control over oper- 
ations of water power similar to the con- 
trol of freight tariffs supposed to be ex- 
ercised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

(4) When water power rights are de- 
manded in National forests or on National 
lands, there shall be a quid pro quo for 
those rights. 

(5) That hydraulic surveys by the gov- 
ernment on the water power of streams in 
all parts of the United States shall go on. 

In all European countries in order to 
guard public rights, there is a hydraulic 
survey station for every one hundred 
square miles. In the United States, there 
is a survey station for every 6,000 square 
miles. Owing to the cut in the appropria- 
tion for the United States hydraulic sur- 
vey, these inadequate stations will be still 
farther hampered till there is no more 
water power to conserve; till, in a word, 
all the strategic positions have been bought 
at ridiculously low prices from settlers 
along the banks of streams with water 
power. 

There are two significant features to the 
fight over water power. 

Many corporations in the Northwest 
have been willing to pay the public for 
water power privileges and have en- 
tered into contract with the Forest Service 
so to do. In the Southwest, the railways 


have opposed the payment for privileges 
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or a limit to the time of the grant. They 
have taken the same position on water 
power as they have regarding coal lands— 
demanding as a gift forever and for noth- 
ing what is a national heritage. 

In the Reclamation and Irrigation Sery- 
ice of the United States, water power 
privileges have been reserved for the pub- 
lic, and cheap power will be furnished to 
the settlers for light, heat and transporta- 
tion. This was accomplished before the 
tendency to consolidation and monopoly 
began. 


GAME LIFE AND CONSERVATION 


The protection and restocking of game 
life is another of the big problems engaging 
Conservation that should appeal to every 
out-of-doors man and woman. Within 
fifty years, the big game of the United 
States has been almost exterminated. 
The slaughter of the buffalo need not be 
told here; nor the slaughter of the seal 
herds; nor the almost extermination of 
the sea otter. Beaver once as plentiful 
as rabbit have become rarer and rarer. 
Wood-pigeons once more numerous than 
barnyard sparrows have gone the same 
mournful way as the beaver. One need 
not refer to the gradual shooting out of 
prairie chicken. Similar destruction is 
now in process among the birds of Florida; 
and the decrease in aquatic life is some- 
thing to make lovers of rod and reel weep. 
Conservation demands that the game hog 
and the plume hunter and the seal poacher 
and the fish waster be everlastingly 
stopped. Conservation goes farther—it 
demands that depleted game area be pro- 
tected and restocked; that reserves be 
created where nature will have a chance to 
replenish her own and the killing gun be 
kept out. 

The whole story of Conservation work in 
game life would out-Herod “the bluggiest 
tale” of the South Seas or the wildest 
rhyme of the sealers. It will be told in 
the columns of THE OutinG MaGAzINE 
during the year. For instance, it will 
be news to the most of people to learn that 
one of President Roosevelt’s last acts was 
the creation of some twenty more bird 
reserves. The National Audubon Soci- 
eties provide forty-nine game wardens for 
these reserves. Two of these wardens 


















have been murdered in cold blood during 
the past year. Everything in this life 
worth while must be fought for. So it is 
in the Conservation of game life. The 
Audubon Societies are just now fighting 
the plume hunters and milliners. More 
of this will be given in a later number of 
this magazine. 


OTHER BIG THINGS CONSERVATION STANDS 
FOR 


What with forests, and soil erosion, and 
floods, and inland waterways, and water 
power, and game life—Conservation’s pro- 
gramme would seem a big one; but this is 
not all. 


RECLAMATION 


There are in the United States 80,000,000 
acres of swamp land which can be drained 
and which will be as arable as a garden 
when they are drained. This swamp land 
would provide homes for and support 
10,000,000 people. 


IRRIGATION 


There are in the United States millions 
upon millions of arid and semi-arid lands, 
which irrigation could make and is making 
very fertile. These lands will support 
15,000,000 households, or twice the popu- 
lation of New York State. 


LOST LANDS 


There are what may be called the Lost 
Lands; lands lost to the public through 
fraud; lands lost to the public through lack 
of knowledge of how to handle their pecul- 
iar formation. Only twenty per cent. of 
Uncle Sam’s lands are yielding living aver- 
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ages. What of the rest? Conservation 
says every acre, every foot of every acre, 
must be made productive of something. li 
you can’t grow crops, grow trees! If you 
can’t drain swamps, grow cranberries and 
matting reeds! If you can’t irrigate, then 
practice dry farming! If you can’t farm 
rocks, then harness their cataracts into 
water power! As to the lands lost to the 
public through fraud, Conservation says: 
“Take them back for the public or charge 
their full price for the public.” 

And you are still only at the beginning 
of Conservation’s big programme. For 
every ton of coal mined, a ton and a half is 
wasted; or, to put it differently, for every 
four tons mined, six tons are wasted. In 
the petroleum fields, enough natural gas 
goes to waste to light every city in the 
United States free of cost. The fire waste 
of the United States is the highest in the 
world; so.is the bill of fire insurance. And 
greater than all these is the waste of human 
life in mine and factory. ~ 


A GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


In fact, Conservation’s programme is so 
big, so vital to the nation, to you and to me, 
that many thinkers predict the day when 
the government will create a special bureau 
to care for all the great national interests 


that must be conserved. 


The things Conservation aims to do and 
to prevent—are clear-cut and obvious. 
What Conservation has done is another 
story. The next number of THe OuTING 
MAGAZINE will go into that question. 

Meanwhile, what are you going to do? 
Will you line up with any organization in 
your state for Conservation? Will you 
write to your Congressman and tell him 
where you stand, and where he must stand 
if he is to represent you? 


Drawing by Allen True. 


Bringing before Morgan the girl with whom he fell in love. 
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DESTROYED 


PANAMA 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


as AY the year 1515 while a 
(44 Spanish captain named 
Antonio Tello de Guz- 
q man was on a gold 
f hunting expedition in 
the Isthmus of Panama 
he heard the Indians he 
encountered use the word panama very 
often, and on inquiry he learned that it 
was the name of a place held in the greatest 
esteem. In his view, as in the view of 
modern people of a similar grade of intel- 
lect, no place could be notable unless it were 
one where gold could be obtained in large 
quantities, and he therefore hurried to the 
vitfage, only to find to his disgust that the 
word ‘‘panama” was the Indian name for 
a place where fish could be obtained easily. 
Two years later, in spite of Guzman’s dis- 
gust, a Spanish settlement was made at 
this Indian village, and then on August 
15, 1519, the settlement was organized as 
a city under the name Panama that the 
Indians had given it. The building of a 
cart road across the Isthmus to Nombre de 
Dios followed. Then as no other route 
across the continent, as convenient as this, 
could be found elsewhere, all traffic be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic concen- 
trated at Panama, and the wealth of the 
people increased with wonderful rapidity. 
From Peru to Nicaragua the streams of 
gold flowed to this Isthmian town until 
travelers saw, with such amazement as we 
may imagine, that bars of gold as well as 
of silver were piled up in the streets at 
certain seasons as cord wood is piled up 
in a city fuel yard. 

How the freighters combined to put up 
rates has been told, but that was not the 
only combination of the kind there. The 
city depended upon food brought from 
other colenies, and the dealers in these 





supplies combined to form the original 
Famine Trust of America. Seeing that it 
was more comfortable to do a small busi- 
ness at an enormous profit per pound 
than a large one at a moderate advance 
over cost, this trust deliberately imported 
only what they were obliged to and they 
put the price up to a point where the poor 
very often suffered from actual hunger, 
and some even starved to death. 

With gold stolen from the Indians, and 
wrung from their slaves in the mines of 
Darien, and extorted from their own poor, 
the comerciantes of Panama built a city 
that was known throughout the werld as 
the Golden Cup, the capital of Tierra 
Firma, the Golden Castile of America. 

When Henry Morgan came to the Isth- 
mus this city contained more than seven 
thousand dwellings, and a population all 
told of 30,000. A well-located store rented 
for $1,000 a month. The houses of the 
aristocracy numbered 2,000. They were 
built of the choicest woods and were orna- 
mented with every decoration that money 
could procure, while the owners themselves 
wore jewels in lavish profusion. The quan- 
tities of what the Spanish call /ujo—lux- 
urious finery—was dazzling to the eyes. 
There were two churches, both gorgeously 
decorated. There were seven monasteries 
and aconvent, and to the convent immense 
numbers of valuable gifts had been made. 
There was a hospital that had been richly 
endowed. In short, the members of the 
famine trust and the transportation mo- 
nopoly were as free then as now in their 
ostentatious provisions for religious and 
public charitable institutions. 

In the midst of the warehouses stood a 
great building wherein negro slaves were 
kept constantly on sale, for the Spaniards 
thought it degrading to do manual labor, 
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and the red men having melted away under 
the infamous cruelty of their masters, 
negroes were imported to replace them. 

In the days of Balboa and the other 
Conquistaderes the Spaniards had shown a 
courage and a fortitude that went far to 
atone for the merciless attacks they made 
upon the unoffending aborigines, but to 
a cruelty of spirit that was as merciless as 
that of their ancestors, the people of Pan- 
ama, in Morgan’s day, added only effemi- 
nacy, a vulgar love of display and greed. 

If the Goths and Vandals came “‘not a 
day too soon” to the gates of Rome, then 
Morgan and his rude horde of buccaneers 
were due and overdue at Panama when, 
on the morning of January 28, 1671, they 
were roused by their sentinels at the first 
ray of dawn, and prepared for the final 
assault upon the city. 

In crossing the Isthmus Morgan had 
shown enterprise and fortitude unsur- 
passed, but now he needed to add to these 
qualities aggressive courage of the highest 
order, together with the rarest skill as a 
commander of troops in time of battle. 
For since Morgan had started across the 
Isthmus the Spaniards had been diligent 
in preparing to defend the city. Across 
the highway from Cruces stood an earth- 
work that mounted eight cannon. The 
infantry numbered 2,400, and there was a 
regiment of cavalry that by one authority 
amounted to 400 men and by another to 
1,500. Added to these was a herd of 2,000 
wild cattle under the care of Indians, by 
whom they were to be stampeded through 
the ranks of the buccaneers at the right 
time. To meet an intrenched army of at 
least three thousand men Morgan had 
come with 1,200 buccaneers, and he had 
not one cannon for use on the breastworks. 

After an inspection’ of arms, Morgan 
started forward, but he left the main road 
and worked his way along a smugglers’ 
trail through the woods, and thus avoided 
the earthworks and ambuscades that the 
Spaniards had prepared. But on coming 
out of the woods and mounting a ridge still 
known as El Cerro de Avance, he saw, 
stretched out on the plain below the whole 
Spanish force. 

So imposing was the spectacle that many 
of the buccaneers flinched visibly, but 
Morgan was not one of the flinchers. A 
single glance showed him the weakness 
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of the Spanish line. Forming his men in 
columns, as Napoleon formed the French 
when attacking wide-stretched lines more 
than a century later, Morgan placed 200 
of his best marksmen—men who had 
learned to shoot running cattle—in advance 
of all, and then marched down the hill and 
across the meadows by a route that was 
flanked on each side by swampy ground. 

The Spaniards waited in silence until the 
buccaneers were well clear of the hill, and 
then the cavalry, with swords flashing in 
the air, charged forward shouting, “Viva 
el Rey!” at every jump. At that the buc- 
caneers halted, while Morgan and his 200 
picked marksmen crouched down with one 
knee on the ground, and thus waited until 
the galloping troop had arrived: within 
half pistol range, when they fired a broad- 
side, every shot of which struck home, and 
swept the horsemen reeling back as if from 
the blast of a volcano. 

But the Spaniards were not yet beaten. 
While the infantry fired incessantly, the 
cavalry rallied again and again, striving 
at every charge to get at one flank or the 
other of the buccaneers, but all in vain. 
For their horses fell into the swamp holes 
when they charged the flanks, and when 
they came straight on they were withered 
by the fire of the woods-trained buccaneers 
until a time came when the regiment was 
but a mounted mob. 

The supreme moment of the battle had 
come, the trumpeter at Morgan’s side now 
sounded a charge and the cut-throat horde 
dashed forward. The cavalry fled. The 
herdsmen urged forward their wild cattle, 
but the shuddering cries of the buccaneers 
(Hah-oo-0-o! Hah-oo-0-0!) stampeded the 
beasts to the four winds of heaven, and 
then Morgan led his columns through the 
wavering Spanish line, and sword in hand 
closed for the death grapple on the broken 
parts. One feeble volley only was fired 
by the Spaniards, and then they threw 
down their arms and fled—some to the 
city and some to hiding places in the brush, 
whence they were soon dragged forth and 
slaughtered, save a few who were com- 
pelled to describe the works that had been 
erected to defend the city. 

The battle had lasted only two hours, 
but in that time the buccaneers had fought 
with such tremendous energy that Morgan 
ordered them to rest and refresh them- 
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selves as soon as the Spaniards were out 
of sight. A hasty count showed that 
about six hundred Spaniards had been 
killed (there were no wounded when the 
count was made!), and the buccaneers in 
killed and wounded had lost ‘‘a consider- 
able number and much greater than had 
been supposed.” 

However, nothing daunted, the bucca- 
neers, after a comforting rest, marched 
forward until they saw the barricades that 
had been erected in the city streets. The 
Spaniards now opened fire with cannon 
that were charged with musket balls and 
scrap iron, but after the first round the 
buccaneers ‘charged forward with teeth 
showing like a tiger’s, and the gunners, 
quivering with fear, fled to the fields and 
forests. 

Morgan with 1,200 men had captured 
a city of 30,000 people, who had had ample 
time to prepare for defense. The story 
has a living interest aside from that found 
in every tale of good fighting. The Span- 
iards were governed by the theory, now 
common in the United States, that they 
ought to wait for the enemy to come to 
their shores before preparing to fight. 
They had boasted of the protection the 
Isthmian mountains afforded them, as 
our foolish people boast of the protection 
afforded by ‘‘the broad Atlantic.” And 
they suppose that the extent and the 
wealth of their population would in some 
way save them from attack. 

As the last of the Spaniards fled from 
the city they set fire to buildings on the 
weather side under orders from President 
Guzman. In two different letters written 
by the president, one of which the bucca- 
neers captured, and one of which was sent 
to Mexico, it is stated that Guzman ordered 
the fire kindled. He had heard that the 
buccaneers were bringing a young English 
prince who was to be crowned king of 
Tierra Firma, and he was determined that 
the princeling should have no city to rule 
over. (Documentos para la Historia de 
Mejico, quoted by Bancroft). Esquemel- 
ing and other buccaneers, who supposed 
that Morgan cheated them in dividing the 
Panama plunder, accused him of firing the 
city, but even if Guzman’s letters did not 
exist, the charge would be ridiculous, be- 
cause nothing could do more to injure 
Morgan’s chances of gathering plunder than 
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the burning of the city. It was burned as 
Cruces had been burned—to injure the 
buccaneers. 

As soon as the fire appeared Morgan 
rallied his men and fought it with all their 
might. Houses were torn down and blown 
away with barrels of powder in their efforts 
to stay the conflagration, but all in vain, 
and when midnight came the whole city, 
save two or three government buildings 
made of stone, and a wretched suburb that 
had been occupied by the despised mule- 
teers, had been destroyed. The Golden 
Cup of the Spanish Americas had passed 
away forever. For the Spaniards never 
rebuilt the town. The broken tower of one 
of the churches, an arch of one of the 
bridges, here and there a part of a wall to 
show where a street was found in the old 
days—these and nothing more can be seen 
by the venturesome tourist who, in these 
days, tries to find the site of the ancient 
capital. 

To prevent debauchery, and thus keep 
his men fit to defend their lives, Morgan 
had spread the report that all the wine in 
the city had been poisoned. When day 
came once more he therefore had men 
ready to begin the search for gold. They 
first worked over the hot embers to find 
the masses of metal into which the plate 
of the wealthier people had been melted 
by the fire, and the fact that melted plate 
was thus found indicates what the bucca- 
neers lost through the destruction of the 
city. In the wells and cisterns still better 
success was had, for many of the Spaniards 
had hidden their treasures in such places. 
But the oft-used method of interrogating, 
prisoners under torture were soon brought 
into play, and then a most remarkable 
story was heard. 

A 400-ton ship had been lying off the - 
city as Morgan drew nigh. She was ill- 
found and had only one sail, but she was 
the only ship in port, and upon her had 
been placed the ingot gold and silver be- 
longing to the king that was stored in the 
city to await the arrival of the plate fleet 
at Porto Bello; the ingot gold and silver 
and the plate and jewels of the wealthiest 
of the citizens; the gold and silver and 
jewels that had been given to the churches 
and the convent. Great as was the size 
of this ship she was literally loaded down 
with the weight of precious metals thus 
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placed upon her. The captain was or- 
dered to sail away as soon as she was 
loaded, but having only one sail, he waited 
until the buccaneers were barking through 
the streets before he slipped his cable and 
fled. 

Morgan sent twenty-five men in a brigan- 
tine to search for this ship, for it was cer- 
tain that she could not be many miles 
away. It was a sufficient force, for the 
ship was not half manned. The twenty- 
five made haste to embark, but found op- 
portunity, meantime, to carry on board 
some women that had been captured, along 
with a few jars of the delicious wine of 
Chili—all unknown to Morgan, of course. 
Then they sailed away, happy-go-lucky, 
in search of the ship loaded with treasures 
uncounted. And they found it! On 
reaching a small island in the bay a few of 
the crew, who had remained sober, landed, 
and while exploring the interior saw at 
anchor on the further side a big ship that 
seemed to have but one sail bent. As they 
gazed at her a boat was lowered and seven 
men brought a number of water casks to 
the shore in it. Then these Spaniards 
were captured and when interrogated they 
said that this was the treasure ship. But 
so many of the buccaneer crew were then 
wholly stupefied by their debauch that no 
attack could be made until they were 
sobered. And while they slept the cap- 
tain of the galleon became alarmed because 
his boat’s crew did not return, and spread- 
ing his one topsail to the vagrant zephyr, 
he drifted away through the night to a safe 
port. 

Three small coasters were captured by 
these buccaneers, and in one of them they 
found 20,000 pieces of eight; but this 
sum, when they compared it with what 
they had failed to get, did but exasperate 
them. 

In the meantime Morgan had had a new 
experience. Among the prisoners that 
had been brought in from the country was 
the young and most beautiful wife of one 
of the wealthiest merchants of the city. 
She was shivering with horror when first 
brought before the buccaneer chief, but 
after a time she began to have better 
thoughts of the buccaneers and Captain 
Morgan, “‘especially hearing him many 
times swear by God and Jesus Christ, in 
whom she thought” the buccaneers did not 
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believe. Nothing occurring during this 
raid seemed quite so amusing to the bucca- 
neers as this innocent’s belief that Morgan’s 
profanity was pious worship. But Mor- 
gan’s most remarkable experience is yet 
to be described. Until this little Spanish 
lady had been brought before him he had 
never shown the least respect or regard 
for women prisoners, no matter what their 
worth or innocence. To him they were a 
part of the booty to be distributed to his 
men. But now his heart was touched, and 
he fell deeply in love with the innocent 
sefiora. She was placed in the best apart- 
ment that the burned town afforded, a 
slave was given her, and then after pre- 
senting her with many jewels that he had 
wrung from the other prisoners, Morgan 
appealed to her as a lover. 

The spectacle of this all-powerful buc- 
caneer, with plumed hat in hand, bowing 
before the Spanish beauty, is one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of piracy. 
And a most remarkable woman was she 
before whom he bowed—a clear-eyed as 
well as a beautiful woman—for she said 
that ‘‘as to the name of robbers or thieves 
commonly given” to the buccaneers, “I 
wonder much at it, seeing among all nations 
of the universe there are wicked men 
covetous to possess the goods of others.” 
She saw that when Morgan gathered wealth 
with the sword at the risk of his life he was 
no worse as a thief, and was far nobler as 
a man than the jackals that hired their 
law by the year, and by extortion, and by 
ways that led through unforeseen in the 
statutes, grasped the property of their 
neighbors. Unquestionably here was a 
woman whom any man of good red blood 
might have loved. 

Unhappily for Morgan, she refused his 
suit. Morgan undoubtedly felt his supe- 
riority to the gibbering little Spaniards 
who had fled before him, and it is likely 
that he had shown in his bearing his feel- 
ing that he was a man far better worth the 
regard of the sefiora than any she had ever 
seen. But no such pride as that ever won 
the heart of a Spanish beauty. Though he 
were a king by right of heroic deed, the 
lover must confess himself devoid of worth 
and beg her to condescend to notice him. 

In his vexation Morgan sent the woman 
to live in a cellar, and provided her with 
scant rations, but this excited the indig- 
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nation of some of his followers, and they 
protested. Since Morgan had begun by 
making a lover’s appeal the buccaneer 
code demanded that he use a lover’s tac- 
tics only. And when his men protested 
Morgan restored the woman to a comfort- 
able dwelling. More interesting still, 
when he was on the way north across the 
Isthmus, and the woman came to him and 
said that two monks whom she had sent 
for the money to pay her ransom, had used 
it to release friends of their own, Morgan 
investigated her story, found it true, and 
at once released her, while he treated the 
monks with a rigor that rewarded their 
perfidy. 

The goods and treasures secured in 
Panama loaded 175 mules. Forming a 
procession of the prisoners and the treasure 
train, Morgan left Panama on February 
24, 1671. The one event on the road to 
Chagres worth mention here occurred 
when Morgan ordered a strict search to be 
made of every man to see that nothing had 
been held out from the common fund of 
plunder. As some had secreted jewels, the 
order created intense indignation, but 
Morgan had the majority with him, and 
the order was carried out. Morgan him- 
self set the example by having himself 
searched first of all. The view of this 
buccaneer chief, who carried the flag of a 
British admiral, standing naked while his 
mates went through his clothes, and even 
took his musket apart to see if anything 
valuable had been concealed there, is an- 
other most remarkable picture in the 
annals of the buccaneers, and perhaps the 
most remarkable of all. 

At Chagres the plunder was divided. 
By the terms of the agreement made on 
the coast of Santo Domingo, Morgan was 
to receive for his share one per cent. of the 
gross amount of plunder secured. No 
such “loading” as that had ever been 
placed upon a buccaneer “policy”’ before, 
and it shows that Morgan was “a great big 
man, entrusted with enormous interests 
and responsibilities.” Then the wounded 
were to receive special sums—2,000 pieces 
of eight for the loss of both eyes, 1,800 for 
the loss of both arms, 1,500 for both legs, 
and so on down to 100 for the loss of a 
finger. Special rewards were also provided 
for notable acts of bravery. When all 
these sums had been taken from the 
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plunder the remainder was divided into 
equal shares, and it was then found that 
each of the rank and file would receive no 
more than two hundred pieces of eight, 
which shows that the sum thus divided 
did not exceed four hundred pieces of eight 
if it exceeded three hundred. Loud com- 
plaints arose immediately. Esquemeling, 
who was one of the “kickers,” says: “They 
judged it impossible that no greater share 
should belong to them per capita of so 
many valuable plunders they had made.” 
Apparently Morgan and his friends, as di- 
rectors of the Mutual Buccaneer Loot 
Gathering Association, after collecting all 
the premiums (so to speak) that were 
obtainable, had manipulated the funds thus 
held in trust for their own private advan- 
tage—wherein they set an example that 
has been followed by buccaneer directors of 
mutual associations even in the present day. 

For a time Morgan bluffed the investi- 
gating committee that demanded a full 
accounting, and when that would no longer 
serve him, he and his friends resigned from 
the management. They went to their 
ships, slipped their cables by night and 
sailed away, to be seen no more in the 
active world of buccaneer finance. Be- 
tween seven hundred and eight hundred 
men, chiefly Frenchmen and Dutchmen, 
were thus left mourning on the beach, and 
it was with difficulty that they worked their 
way to Tortuga. 

To follow the career of Morgan as far 
as it is known it appears that on reaching 
Jamaica he purposed gathering recruits 
for occupying Santa Catarina Island, but 
he found that a new governor, Lord John 
Vaughan, was in power. Vaughan had 
been sent out to see that the treaty for the 
suppression of buccaneering, made in 
1670, between Spain and England, was 
enforced. To this end he issued a procla- 
mation pardoning all who had been en- 
gaged in such adventures on condition 
that they settle down and become planters 
on tracts of land (thirty-seven acres each), 
which the government would give them. 
This left Morgan secure in his wealth, but 
finding that some of the buccaneers who 
he had left on the beach at Chagres were 
coming to Jamaica with no other pur- 
pose than to seek revenge by assassinating 
him, he sailed at the first opportunity for 
England. 
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On the whole, the most memorable prodi- 
gal that ever returned to England was this 
same Henry Morgan. He had left the 
shores of Wales so green that he supposed 
the captain of his ship was to carry him on 
a free excursion to see the wonders of the 
new world. He awoke from this dream to 
find himself a slave. It was a rude awak- 
ening, but then, and ever afterward, Mor- 
gan accepted the conditions as he found 
them, and made the best efforts he could to 
bend them in his favor. On finding him- 
self the slave of a pirate, Morgan conceived 
the idea that to win the highest possible 
honors he must become a pirate chief. And 
when he returned home he had written his 
name in history as the ablest and richest 
pirate the world had produced. 

The Cavalier Charles I] was now ruling 
in England in place of the Puritan Crom- 
well. The king and his court had many 
of the characteristics that Morgan’s defiant 
sefiora had observed among her country- 
men, and the buccaneer chief, looking ever 
for the main chance, saw them. With a 
part of the wealth he had gained by the 
sword he bribed the king to make him a 
knight and commission him lieutenant 
governor of Jamaica. 

Sir Thomas Modyford was governor in 
name, but Sir Henry Morgan became the 
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actual ruler of Jamaica on his return (1675) 
to that island. For a man of his genius 
could not remain second to any one. In 
his new place Morgan promptly gave his 
old friends to understand that so long as 
they conducted their operations with due 
caution he was ready to support and share in 
any expeditions they might wish to make 
against the Spanish. At the same time he 
sought out those of his enemies that were 
to be found, and hanged them for their 
crimes. No police captain in the Tender- 
loin district of New York ever raided a 
contumacious keeper of an unlawful resort 
with a greater show of virtuous indigna- 
tion than Morgan exhibited in the pursuit 
of his old associates who had offended him. 
He even made a profit out of his display of 
virtue, for in some cases he gave up old 
associates to the Spaniards for a price. 

But while the Spaniards bribed they 
hated him, and on obtaining proof that he 
was sharing in the expeditions of his buc- 
caneering friends they appealed to James II, 
who had succeeded Charles II as king of 
England. Through this appeal Morgan 
was “‘removed from his office, and com- 
mitted for a time to prison.”” And that is 
the last word found on record in connec- 
tion with this, the most famous of all the 
buccaneers. 























































THE HANDY MAN ABOUT 
THE HOUSE 


HOW TO CARE FOR A WOUNDED 
TRUNK 


BY DAN BEARD 











HIS is the time of year trunk than those made of leather; the 
R that we are all stretch- difference was this: the zinc-covered trunk 
ing our necks like cap- could be mended by an amateur, or the 
tive wild geese; the tinker in the country town, whereas the 
, time when the impulse  sole-leather trunk had to go to a trunk 
to migrate is in full man to be repaired; and at many places 
working order. where travelers stop there are no trunk 

Maybe you are going to your camp in cobblers. 

Canada, Maine, the Adirondacks, the Cas- 
cade Mountains, the Rockies, or it may be 
that you are only about to move out to 
your old farm in Connecticut, which you 
bought at a great bargain last year. It 
makes little difference to your trunk where 
you are going, for your trunk never has a 
good time traveling, although that is what 
it was made for. 

Sometime ago my chum and I left Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, he with an expensive sole- 
leather trunk and I with a seven dollar and 
a half zinc-covered trunk. We were each 
of us on the go for five years. My zinc- 
covered trunk occupies an henevabile posi- 
tion in the attic of my log house to-day 
and is really in better condition than the 
trunk which I take out there each year. 
But my friend’s sole-leather trunk and 
about three successors of the same kind 
all went to pieces and there was nothing 
left of them at the end of the five years’ 
travel. Don’t understand by this that the 
zinc-covered trunk was really a better 















































One of the best things to keep your trunk 
in good shape is a good, broad, non- 
stretchable strap. It is better than 
triple locks, strap hinges and patent fast- 
enings; but it is safe to say that there 
is not a baggage man on the continent that 
does not instantly notice a good trunk 
strap. Now I do not want to make the 
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broad accusation that all baggage men are 
dishonest, but I will say that if you have a 
good trunk strap, the only way to be sure 
to find it on your trunk at the end of your 
journey is to tack it to the top of the 
trunk, Two or three little staple tacks 
will answer the purpose. If you have lost 
your strap, there is no use of making a 
complaint to the railroad authorities, for 
the baggage handlers and even the head 
men will tell you that ‘tthe strap must 
have come off”’ and that is all the satisfac- 
tion you will get. But if there are one or 
two little staple tacks 
driven through the 
top of the trunk, they 
6 serve asasign, “Hands 
off,’ and your strap 
will not ‘‘come off,” 
When you arrive at 
the depot and find 
your trunk in an in- 
secure condition, with 
the strap gone, and the baggage man re- 
fuses to check it unless it is fastened more 
securely, don’t attempt to tie it up with 
ropes; they will stretch and are only to be 
used in a case of dire necessity. You will 
find that almost every baggage man has a 
supply of good second-hand straps; but it 
is not polite to ask him where he gets them; 
buy one, have him strap up your trunk, and 
see that it is tacked on this time. 

Fig. 1.shows the probable condition of 
your trunk on the start from home. You 
give the baggage man the accustomed 
quarter of a dollar and tell him not to 
smash the trunk; he replies that he will 
handle it as if it was a baby, pockets your 
quarter and hands you a check. 

Fig. 2 shows the condition of your trunk 
when it arrives at your country camp. 
Your trunk has not been damaged on its 
way from the station to the camp. All its 
injuries were received while in the hands 
of the railroad men. There are no trunk 
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factories out in the woods, the mountains, 
the wild prairie, or even adjoining your 
Connecticut farmhouse; so when you start 
back for home you will have to patch up 
your own trunk, 
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The sketch of the trunk in Fig. 2 is not 
an imaginary one. It is really what hap- 
pened to a trunk of mine in a journey of 
one hundred and seventeen miles from 
New York City, but such damages are 
easily remedied even with the material 
around a camp. 

In the pit back in the woods, where the 
refuse from the camp was thrown, I found 
some old tin cooking utensils and from 
them hammered out some irregular pieces 
of tin like the one shown in Fig. 3. This 
I folded over along the dotted lines shown 
in Fig. 3, first hammering the sides down 
as in Fig. 4, then the ends as in Fig. 5, then 
I doubled that, as in Fig. 6, and had a fine 
square piece of metal. With a wire nail 
I punctured holes through the metal and 
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then, with staple tacks, I fastened 3 
wounds of my old trunk, as they are shown 
in Fig. 14. When I had to put a piece on 
the bottom of the veteran, I cut it out 
like the diagram in Fig. 7, bent the metal 
at the dotted line and put it on the corner 
of the trunk, as in Fig. 8. I further 
strengthened the joint or seam at the edge 
by puttu.g another piece over, as shown 
in Fig. 9. 

All these patches have now been on 
that trunk about four years and each sea- 
son 1: has made several journeys, but the 
lock was .o smashed that, with the tools 
available in the woods, there was no way 
to mend it. Nevertheless, we had to get 
home and we had to put our things in that 
trunk, so after it was packed, I tacked 
with staple tacks a piece of tin right 
over the lock, then put the strap on, like 
that shown in the diagram and _ the 
trunk reached home in safety. Of course 
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the piece of tin over the lock was a tem- 
porary makeshift and a new lock in such a 
case must be added to the trunk when you 
reach the city, but the other patches on 
the trunk have made the old thing much 
stronger than it was originally. 

A al words before we end in regard 
to the trunk strap. It should be long 
enough to give you a good end to 
pull on in taking up the slack before 
buckling. If you will arrange the buckle 
just above the lock, as shown in Fig. 10, 
then wind the strap around itself, as in 
Fig. 11, thrust the free end up through the 
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loops, as in Fig. 12, draw taut as in Fig. 13 
you not only make your strap secure, but 

ou also make a oak to protect your lock. 

ad the trunk in Fig 1 been strapped in 
this manner it would never have arrived 
at the station in the condition, shown in 
Fig. 2.' That is the end of the trunk 
might have been broken as badly as it is 
shown, but the lock would have remained 
secure and we would not have had to re- 
turn to New York with a piece of pie pan 
tacked over the broken fastening which 
compelled us to use a tack puller in place 
of a key when we opened the trunk. 





THE ANGLER’S HALCYON DAYS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


N the fresh waters north of New York 
the lovely month of June may be re- 
garded as the angler’s halcyon days. Big 
brook trout are now feeding; pike, mas- 
calonge and pickerel are fat and lusty; 
the gamy bass is ready to be lifted from 
rippling waters on the fifteenth of the 
month. Salmon—both sea and_land- 
locked—are just ripe for the gaff. 

A famous British rodster has said: “I 
would rather live one month in June than 
ten in December.’’ In this, most anglers 
will agree. The merry month of May, 
alas, too often, loves to linger in the lap of 
spring; there is more cold and rain than 
we like, when the evening shadows creep 
on; flies get chilled, and hide away in snug 
warm spots. In June, the river and lake 
side is a blaze of glorious vari-colored 
flowers, and the trees are clothed in half- 
opened leaves of the freshest green; the 
birds are back in their favorite haunts. 
The water is yet cool and full, the spring 
freshets have done their work, snow- 
water has disappeared, and everything is 
what I call just right. 

The wise and thoughtful angler will take 
a month’s vacation now, returning healthy 
and strong in fine trim to withstand the 
coming hot spells of July and August. 
Wise, if he divides his month up as follows: 
the first week, go for brook trout and 
togue. Either in Maine or the Adiron- 
dacks, wherever it be, secure a good guide, 
who, like’the Irish servant girl, is ‘‘ willing 
and obliging.”” A guide who acts up to his 
name, takes you to the best water, attends 
to his duty, is able to cook a good meal, 
handle a canoe without being a lazy bones, 
and above all, permits you to know and 
do ‘‘just a little.” If the angler’s pockets 


are rather slim, and guides are luxurious 
appendages only to be dreamed of, be con- 
tent to whip near-by streams that require 
no guide, like the rivers and lakes of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Vermont. For 
the second week, take a night train for the 
regions where you may land a few salmon, 
either in New Brunswick, or some of the 
rivers which flow into the northern shore of 
the St. Lawrence. Or if you are not a 
salmon fisher, take a train from Quebec out 
to Lake St. John for the ouananiche, or 
leaping salmon, which requires much the 
same angling methods as fly fishing for 
bass or trout. This lively jumper is just 
ready for the fly by the second week in 
June, and with twenty fish for each day’s 
limit, reluctantly turn your back on this 
India rubber springer and take up the 
second half of the month, with the valiant 
bronze-backers, then supplement this bass 
fishing with a few mascalonge or pike that 
invariably may be found in the same _ 
waters. Each and every one of these fish 
have their peculiar charms to make it 
worth while, and though the mode of cap- 
ture vary somewhat, it’s easy enough when 
you know how. 

The main thing is to go where the fish 
are reasonably plentiful, and be supplied 
with tackle that is safe and sure, to work 
that tackle so wisely as to be superior in 
cunning and dexterity—no easy matter 
without considerable practice. My varied 
experience has taught me that game fish 
are mighty smart, keenly alive to what the 
angler is after and up to. How repeat- 
edly, at the first cast, have we got a rise, 
just to miss, and the wary ones would never 
come up again that day, especially large 
trout or bass; the little ones don’t care. 
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How often that a large fish sees the rod, 
then skips away like a streak across the 
stream; cast till you are stiff, it won’t 
budge or move from that hole in which it 
hides, although your flies or lure are plainly 
visible. ‘‘Ike”’ Walton never spoke a more 
everlasting truth when he said. ‘‘ Keep out 
of sight.’’ On that alone hinges the whole 
secret of a successful day and a full bag of 
large fish. 

I will now briefly describe how, and with 
what to get these fish before mentioned. 
Fishing with a worm for brook trout, is 
best after a flood, in running water, also 
at times big fish lie at the bottom ot deep 
pools, being taken easier with a split shot 
attached to the leader, which is equally 
effective in deep lakes. In June, how- 
ever, flies will catch more fish, especially 
in running water. When the water is 
shallow, clear and swift, small flies are 
best, in deep, rough water, larger flies are 
more easily seen by the fish; that is why 
in northern waters large flies are the in- 
variable rule, though 1 succeed by using 
the same size fly, whatever the size of the 
stream. 

For brook trout let your rig consist of a 
Leonard rod, six to eight ounces in weight, 
nine feet, six inches long, a fine ‘ King- 
fisher’ oiled silk line, the best six-foot 
mist-colored leader that can be procured, 
the finer the better: an Orvis automatic 
reel, and lastly a selection of half a dozen 
different well-made flies, using three on a 
cast. Every angler, I find, has a choice 
of what flies are most killing. As pre- 
viously stated in THE OuTING MAGAZINE 
I use none but the six metal body flies, 
that have wings of black, brown, gray and 
white, the bodies being of a gold and silver 
metal. For brook trout, fish slowly, and 
far off, cover all the water, using extra care 
when you see a rise or a place where they 
are likely to be. In trout fishing, I have 
a firm conviction that a quick strike is 
necessary; it is true that trout do, as a 
tule, hook themselves, but an apt and 
instantaneous strike makes it sure that 
the hook is embedded in the skin. In 
river fishing, large fish should be worked 
ashore and then netted, from a canoe the 
fish should be played till docile and quiet, 
then netted. Big trout are too slippery to 
be handled, and too heavy to be lifted 
from the water. In lake fishing the best 
places are usually where fresh spring-water 
comes from the etnen or near the inlet. 

The lake trout or togue comes to the 
surface early in the summer, and it is 
necessary to troll for them on or near the 
surface; they will not take the fy. The 
proper tackle consists of a very light sinker, 
a twelve thread Ashaway cuttyhunk line, 
a No. 5 spoon, with a single No. 8}o hook 
which is attached by a snood eight inches 
long, and baited with a six- or eight-inch 
golden shiner or minnow. As the weather 
gets warmer lake trout go to the bottom, 
and the deep-water troll requires more 
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elaborate tackle. Using the same line, to 
the end of which is fixed a cone-shaped 
sinker from three to sixteen ounces in 
weight, the size being dependent upon the 
character of the bottom. Three feet above 
the sinker attach a three-foot twisted gut 
leader and two other similar leaders’ placed 
above the first from three to nine feet 
apart, the distance to be judged by the 
depth at which the togue are taking the 
bait; place swivels wherever needed and 
let the sinker-line be three feet long, bait- 
ing with a large minnow as suggested in 
surface trolling. As a rule fish late after- 
noon till dark; the secret of success is 
proper speed, right depth and place; this 
the guide will determine, or if the angler 
aaa he will have to find out for him- 
self. 

In salmon fishing the regulation salmon 
trod is about sixteen feet long, more or 
less, according to the individual taste; 
lines and flies are without exception the 
same as provided by tackle dealers all 
over the world. Most anglers agree that 
the three best flies are the Jock Scott, 
Silver Doctor and Durham Ranger. The 
few salmon I have killed have been taken 
on these three flies, but the Silver Doctor 
stands three fish to one of the other two. 
Briefly told, the method is to cast across 
and downstream working, or, what is 
termed jerking, the fly to make it actively 
alert in the water. 

In fly fishing for ouananiche, extra heavy 
trout tackle is required, though I think it 
best to use a salmon leader and fine salmon 
line. Two flies are invariably used, the 
Jock Scott and Silver Doctor, and these 
are cast into the large blankets of foam 
below the rapids where the fish are con- 
tinually feeding. So active is this little 
salmon—the average being but three 
pounds—that it is necessary to do some 
fine playing before being netted, which is 
always done by one of the guides; no one is 
allowed to fish unless accompanied by two 
guides because of the dangerous rapids. 

The ways and means of capturing the 
gamy bass are so varied and so many are 
the claims of the best ways to get them, 
that I can only touch, in the small space at 
or command, on bass in running water, 
where to my mind the bass is at its very 
best in such rivers as the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, Schuylkill, where the small 
mouth loves to lie by rocky places and the 
water dances swiftly along making swirling 
eddies; or, they will lie in deeper water that 
runs at a rapid pace above them. For 
such fishing, I think it best to use the 
regulation trout tackle and flies, fishing 
identically as that described for brook 
trout. I have repeatedly landed a two and 
a half pound bass on such tackle, and the 
luck is yet in store for me to meet face to 
face one of double that size, though five- 
pound, small mouth bass are, I think, 
somewhat rare, yet in deep lakes where the 
bass is feeding mostly on a fish diet, they 
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do grow to a good size, notably at Belgrade, 
Chautauqua Lake, ‘Thousand Islands, Ri- 
deau Lakes, and Gatineau River in Canada. 

Last of this list is the mascalonge and 

ike, both of which are found abundant 
in the middle west, northward to Canada. 
The mascalonge will take a spoon in the 
early summer and a minnow—live or arti- 
ficial—in the fall. Many anglers dispense 
with the rod, by which I think they lose 
half the sport on handlines: to watch the 
bending rod in curving play on a sixteen- 
pound fish is a worthy sight to see. 

The mascalonge requires a good, solid or 
well-made bamboo rod seven feet long, 
weighing at least eighteen ounces, a No. 
12 Ashaway cuttyhunk line on a big, 
powerful, multiplying reel. Any of the 
plain spoons are effective; some claim that 
brass is better than silver, others use spoons 
made of old gold watch cases. For an 
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artificial minnow, Wood’s Expert No. o I 
have found to be an excellent substitute 
for live bait, though fresh live bait is most 
desirable if properly hooked and played. 
Pike fishing is exactly similar to mas- 
calonge, except that tackle are smaller and 
methods easier, The two species of mas- 
calonge, one the dotted, the other the 
striped variety. show different character- 
istics in resisting capture. The latter, 
found most abundant in and around Chau- 
tauqua Lake, will leap from the water on 
a slack line. while the spotted variety— 
found in the St. Lawrence—will not. 
Such a month's fishing ought to satisfy 
the most ardent angler. There are not 
many who have either the time or money 
to spare to take it, but most of us can at 
least have a week or two, to indulge in a 
pastime that no other recreation can 
afford or so much benefit derived from it. 








THE VIEW-POINT 


We take genuine 
pleasure in giving, 
for the benefit of 
several inquirers, 
some facts regard- 
ing the life and 
work of Herbert K. Job, whose delightful 
and useful articles upon birds and their 
ways have been appearing in this maga- 
zine. 

First of all Mr. Job is a preacher turned 
naturalist. Or rather a minister who has 
abandoned the pulpit in order to preach 
more broadly the gospel of a special sub- 
ject. Mr. Job is a resident of the state of 
Connecticut. When only a boy his pas- 
sion for bird study induced him, in com- 
pany with his brother, to cruise in a small 
boat along the shores of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut in 
order to study in their native haunts the 
sea birds, which exerted a peculiar fascina- 
tion for him. He soon became expert in 
the use of the camera, as the readers of his 
articles can testify. 

After seventeen years in a New England 
pastorate the spell of the birds led Mr. Job 
to devote all his time to their study. His 
reputation as a lecturer and authority upon 
the birds of Eastern America has been 
growing for several years; he recently 
allied himself with the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and under its auspices 
has traveled widely, delivering lectures. 

It is not so long ago that, armed with a 
camera and an insatiable curiosity, he ex- 
plored the coast of the Carolinas and of 
Virginia. In fact his camera has clicked 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Nova 
Scotia, on the prairies of North Dakota 
and along the banks of the Saskatchewan. 
His activity in his special field aroused the 
admiration of President Roosevelt who 
wrote him: “ You are one of the Americans 
that I feel particularly proud of as an 
American, because of the excellent work 
you have done.” Mr. Job has entered 
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‘any heated afternoon pleasant. 


heart and soul into the cause of saving our 
Natural Resources and is lending cordial 
aid to the editors of this magazine in their 
efforts to make the department, ‘Our 
National Heritage,” noteworthy and effi- 
cient for good. ; 

The editors have secured several charm- 
ing bird articles from Mr. Job which will 
add an interest to our summer and fall 
issues. 


We are persuaded in 
our own minds that 
THE OutinG MacazinE for July is going 
to be an unusually good one. It is par- 
ticularly “summery,” has an appetizing 
look and has genuine substance and inter- 
est in its contents. It is a number which 
fairly reflects the ambitions of the editors 
to make the magazine for 1909 better and 
bigger than it has ever been before. 

In the first place the July issue will have 
five good short stories. ‘Cupid, a Three 
Pounder,” by Fritz Graves, is the kind of 
outdoor love story that will help make 
“Old 
Mac’s White Lie,” by E. H. Williams, is a 
story of the Canadian woods, of a gritty 
ranger who was sent off into the intermin- 
able forest, without food and without 
ammunition, to die. But he doesn’t. “A 
Month in a Tent,” by T. D. Pendleton, we 
call a short story, although to all intents 
and purposes it is really the experience, 
charmingly told, of any city weary office 
worker, who adventures to the fields and 
woods to get back the right taste of life. 
“Sitika,” by Bertram Atkey is a peculiarly 
powerful piece of fiction. Sitika proves to 
be an Eskimo boy whose justly aroused 
wrath against the spiritual rulers of his 
tribe has a most dramatic outcome. 
“White Man’s Pluck,” by Edwin L. Sabin, 
concludes the list of short stories. It is a 
tale of the fight a white man of the ’70’s 
made against a band of redskins. 

In the generous list of illustrated special 
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articles we prophecy a particularly inter- 
ested attention for “The Mechanical De- 
partment of the Railroad,” by Edward 
Hungerford, for “‘Curiosities of Louisiana 
Sea Islands,” a bird article by Herbert K. 
Job; for Dillon Wallace’s continuation of 
his interesting travel story in Western 
Mexico, and for the “Currant and the 
Raspberry,” a “how to do it” article, by 
E. P. Powell. 


A bill before the legis- 
lature at Albany made 
it a felony to sell to 
private individuals arms 
equipped with a silencer. 
Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim, 
inventor of the silencer, protested against 
its passage upon the ground that his ap- 
pliance cannot be used effectively upon 
revolvers, or any gun with a barrel less 
than twenty inches in length, and will 
therefore offer no advantage to assassins. 
It is hard to see the force of his argument. 
Assassins do not by any means confine 
themselves to revolvers, and the silencer 
will open to them new opportunities to 
lie in ambush and pick off their victims 
with little danger of detection. 

Mr. Maxim, in addressing a sportsman’s 


The Sportsman 
And the 
Silent Gun 


club upon a recent occasion, endeavored | 


to prove to his auditors the many advan- 
tages which he claims the silencer offers to 
hunters, and to refute the objection that 
its use in the chase is unsportsmanlike. 
One ventures to say that no real sportsman 
who heard him—he who conforms to the 
ethics of the hunt—was seriously im- 
pressed.. Mr. Maxim made the claim in 
this address that the crash of the bullet 
passing through the air, the noise of which 
is in no wise diminished by the silencer, is 
what really startles the game, and gives 
it ample warning of danger. But he 
evaded reference to the fact that the 
sound of the bullet alone, unaccompanied 
by the local report of the rifle from which it 
is discharged, gives no warning of the 
direction whence it comes, and that a 
whole herd of deer might be slaughtered 
by an unscrupulous hunter before the ani- 
mals could discover their enemy and 
escape. 

The silencer reduces the recoil of high 
power rifles to a negligible point, and in 
consequence makes for accuracy. Neither 
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the point of silence nor the point of in- 


creased accuracy, however, will have 


weight with any man who has the true red 
blood of the sportsman in his veins. Both 
will undoubtedly appeal to the “game 
hog,” or to the man who goes to the woods 
only to kill. True sportsmanship consists 
not in killing, but in pitting human skill 
against keen animal instinct. For this 
reason the camera is more and more be- 
coming the weapon of the animal and 
wilderness lover. To use a silencer and 
rob a confused animal once fired upon of 
the possibility of retreat is to take a mean 
and low advantage unworthy a real man. 
Give the game a chance! It is even a 
question whether it is fair play to use re- 
peating arms, especially with high power 
ammunition. 

There are other decided objections to 
Mr. Maxim’s invention, not the least of 
which is the power of destruction which it 
offers poachers and hunters who disregard 
the law and kill out of season. The user 
of this appliance in the woods should be 
classed as a “game hog,” and looked upon 
with the same contempt. His ideals of 
sportsmanship are no higher than those of 
the man who resorts to jack-lanterns in 
deer hunting, or the one who dynamites 
fish. No true sportsman, no matter who 
he is, will hunt with a silencer or carry one 
into the woods. 


When an Algonquin In- 
dian is in deep trouble, 
when he wishes to renew 
his strength of purpose 
or cleanse his heart, he appeals to the 
Great Mystery. Alone he seeks the pin- 
nacle of a mountain or some far secluded 
spot where none can see, and there, with 
the wilderness at his feet and the wide, 
free heavens above, surrounded by Silence 
and Solitude, he offers an unspoken prayer 
to the Mystery. His appeal is not for 
material things, for Solitude knows noth- 
ing of the material; but for a cleaner heart 
that he may be made more generous, nobie 
and brave. 

Just as truly as the Indian, may the 
white man find strength in the solitude of 
the wilderness. Man is a social animal, 
to be sure, but there is such a thing as too 
much sociability. Our congested cities, 
with their rush and roar, their unnatural, 
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stinted life, governed by the conventional 
and artificial, are abnormal. Happily we 
are not all constituted alike, but there is 
not a man living who has not within him 
a germ of the primitive; give this germ an 
opportunity to develop—one or two good 
camping experiences will start it growing 
—and he will turn to the wilderness as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. 

It is not alone the sweet, damp earth, 
the perfume of the pine forest, the tonic 
atmosphere free from smoke and dust of 
civilization that the experienced camper 
seeks. Even the desolate barrens and ice 
fields of the polar regions draw like a mag- 
net those who have once tasted their 
seclusion. Men have found here a strength- 
ening of soul and body such as they can 
find nowhere else on earth, and the primi- 
tive in their nature calls them back again 
and again, sometimes against their will. 
Here no man can fail to think great and 
noble thoughts, and these thoughts leave 
a lasting impress upon him. Here human 
contention and strife are forgotten. Grad- 
ually the old conventional life he has 
lived fades into the misty half-remem- 
brance of a dream, trouble falls from his 
shoulders and he feels himself a free man. 
He is no longer a molecule but a thing—a 
whole. 

1 have felt this sensation many times. 
When I pitch my tent in the wilderness | 
always experience a sense of having come 
again into my own. In my travels in 
western Mexico it was not in the towns or 
the more or less populated districts, but on 
the tip of the Sierra Madres, when I looked 
down upon the great wide world at my 
feet, and plunged into the boundless pine 
forests, that a feeling of exhaltation pos- 
sessed me and | knew that life was really 
worth while. 

How often at night have I gone to my 
blankets in an open tent and watched the 
glowing embers of a dying camp fire, and 
looked beyond through scented forest trees 
into the infinite star-studded blue, to be 
thrilled with a sense of the harmony of 
life and things. The open camp in the 
wide open wilderness will take a man 
nearer to heaven than anything else on 
earth. The work of the trail, the priva- 
tions, the hardships—they fade into in- 
significance. Ask any old-time camper 
and he will tell you. Solitude and the 
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Great Mystery are the secrets that draw 
men to the wilderness. 
—DILLon WALLACE. 


The dispatches an- 
nouncing that Dr. 
William Jones, the noted American an- 
thropologist, had been slain in the Philip- 
pines by hostile Ilongotes, have been con- 
firmed, and the last hope of his friends 
that the report might prove unfounded 
is dispelled. His death is a great shock 
to those of us who knew and loved him 
for himself, and in it the world of science 
has suffered a great loss. 

The results of Doctor Jones’ ethnical re- 
search among our Algonquin tribes will 
stand a lasting monument to his memory. 
No man has done more to preserve the 
legends and traditions of this branch of 
our rapidly disappearing Indians, and no 
other ethnologist of our day has possessed 
so fully as did he the peculiar qualifications 
necessary to secure and record them ac- 
curately, not only in English, but in the 
original tongue of the natives to whom 
they belonged. The blood of the red man 
in his veins, speaking the Indian language 
as his mother tongue, having an appre- 
ciation and understanding of Indian life 
that those who have not shared it in early 


Dr. William Jones 


- youth can never acquire, he was rarely 


well equipped for his chosen life work. 

His career was a remarkable one. Born 
amongst the Indians of Oklahoma, his early 
life was that of an Indian lad. His home 
was a lodge. By the open camp fire he 
drank in the folk-lore of his people, and 
learned the poetry of the hills and plains 
and forests. The bow and arrow were his 
playthings, to be a warrior and great hunter 
his boyhood ambition. At the age of fif- 
teen he was removed from the reservation 
and sent to the Hampton Institute to be 
educated. This was his first insight into 
civilization. He was a remarkably good 
student, advanced so rapidly in his studies, 
and showed such aptitude for books, that 
an opportunity was offered him to attend 
Andover Academy, where he prepared for 
college. From Andover he went to Har- 
vard, and thence, for post-graduate work, 
to Columbia University, where he earned 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Doctor Jones was for a time connected 
with the anthropological department of the 
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American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York, later with the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Washington, and finally with the 
Field Columbian Museum in Chicago. It 
was in behalf of the Field Museum that he 
went to the Philippines in June, 1907, to 
study the island tribes. He soon won the 
confidence of the friendly Ilongotes. They 
adopted him as a tribesman, and his work 
amongst them will doubtless prove to have 
been of very great ethnic value. To com- 
plete his mission in the Philippines.it was 
necessary that he live for a time amongst 
the head hunters. That he fully appre- 
ciated the danger of this step is evidenced 
by a letter which he wrote his friend, Mr. 
E. W. Deming, the well-known painter of 
Indians. ‘‘I] have completed my work at 
this place,’ he wrote, “and must now go 
amongst the head hunters. If you hear no 
more from me you will know what has 
happened.” 

Doctor Jones desired very strongly to 
accompany the last OuTinG expedition 
into Labrador, that he might live there for 
two or three years with the northern Nas- 
caupees; but funds necessary to meet the 
expenses were not forthcoming, and he 
was forced to relinquish his plan. Had he 
lived to return from the Philippines he 
would undoubtedly have done this neg- 
lected work of ethnic research amongst the 
most primitive North American Indians 
of to-day. There is no one else half so well 
fitted as was Doctor Jones to do it, and 
it is now improbable that it will ever be 
done, or at least thoroughly done, and the 
world is so much the poorer. 

D. W. 

Many are the plans to 
curb the automobile 
speed maniac by legisla- 
tion. One ingenious 
man has suggested that the chauffeur be 
fined and the automobile be imprisoned for 
a stated number of days! There may be 
some sense in that, in spite of one’s first 
thought. Certainly many automobilists 
have overridden public patience entirely 
and the situation in many of our larger 
cities is becoming unbearable. A ghastly 
number of pedestrians have already been 
slain this spring, and the total for the sea- 
son is sure to run very high. 

The “‘joy riders” are the chief source of 
the trouble—chauffeurs who steal their em- 
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ployers’ machines out of hours and adven- 
ture forth eager to “burn up the pave- 
ments.” Legislators are passing measures 
looking to a more stringent license system; 
in some states a chauffeur who thus “joy 
rides” may be arrested for larceny. 

It is rather gratifying to find that the 
actual owners of cars themselves are sel- 
dom so reckless of the rights of others. 
Indeed, these owners, banded in different 
automobile associations, are doing all they 
can, by advice and active co-operation, to 
remedy the present dangerous conditions. 

The final remedy, of course, lies in im- 
pressing deeply upon the minds of auto- 
mobilists a strict system of automobile 
ethics Adherence to good sportsmanship 
in automobiling, as in other pastimes, will 
prove the radical cure. 


New York City has de- 
cided that the children 
shall be allowed to play on 
Sunday upon the athletic 
fields of the several schools, 
between the hours of one 
and six in the afternoon, But they have 
been cautioned that a continuance of this 
plan will depend upon their playing in as 
orderly a manner as their high spirits will 
permit. 

This we believe is a move in the right 
direction. In a great city like New York 
the children, denied the privilege of the 
spaces Officially set aside for them by the 
school authorities, must perforce roam in 
the streets, imbibing the morality of the 
streets. It is an example that other con- 
gested centers may well follow. 

Some big-hearted philosopher has sug- 
gested that the children be given, offi- 
cially, the range of the waste lands of the 
city for recreation. If our boys and girls 
are “‘the best crop this country can raise,” 
we believe this and other suggestions of 
like nature will bear energetic discussion. 
Fresh air and exercise, derived from whole- 
some play, are powerful auxiliaries of 
the moral precepts taught at home. 


Giving 
The Children 
A Chance 


We are in receipt of the fol- 
lowing communication from 
a friend of long standing, 
whose chief fault seems to be 

a disposition to take life too seriously, or 

rather who thinks that pulling a long face 
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and fetching a scowl at a difficulty is the 
only method of remedy: 


Co.umBus, Onto, April 26, 1909. 
Editor of THE OuTING MaGAazInE: 

I regret to see that there is a spirit of levity 
in some of the recent numbers of OuTiNG. 
Your magazine, which | have come to esteem 
highly, has been conducted along such sober 
lines in the past that fun-poking does not im- 
press me as being desirable. 

Sincerely, 
1 By an | 


We are glad our friend wrote us in the 
frank spirit he did. For we now have a 
proper excuse to speak upon this subject. 
Surely fun and laughter and a sense of 
humor are desirable qualities in this life. 
And so why not in a magazine which tries 
sincerely to reflect life in some positive way? 
We have several articles in prospect which 
preach sound doctrines, but which are not 
without leaven in the way of humor. 

There are two classes of people who are 
fit subjects for the shafts of the satirist 
and the jibes of the jester; first, those who 
take themselves too seriously and, second, 
those derelicts and irresponsibles who, some- 
how, and usually from some unrecognized 
cause, fail to fit snugly into their environ- 
ment. We laugh at the first because we 
are civilized, at the second because we are 
barbarians. 

And yet, this classification is made from 
the view-point of the sane. The insane 
man directs his jokes where they do not 
take root and, consequently, do not bring 
the applause of the audience. The insane 
man is always right. The sane man is 
sometimes wrong. 

Life is a battle for truth and truth is 
elusive. To get at truth, one must invari- 
ably surmount quantities of fixed habits 
of thought, sometimes called prejudice, 
and innate conservatism or inertia. Per- 
haps the quickest and safest way to attack 
the foes of truth is through the keen, good- 
humored analysis of the joker. At any 


rate, in olden times the jester was the 
only one at court who dared to tell the 
truth to the king. First the king laughed 
and then he pondered. 

On the other hand, one may don the 
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cap and bells only at one’s peril. Beneath 
his merry mask, the jester must be a good 
deal of a man and a philosopher; and, to 
be a philosopher, one must be intelligent 
and thoughtful. He must be a student of 
his environment and, above all, he must 
keep his liver in good order, lest his merri- 
ment be tinctured with bile. 

Between the jest and the diatribe there 
is all the difference in the world. A child 
could recognize it. But between the jest 
that is sweet and sympathetic, and the 
jest that carries bitterness and spleen, it 
is often difficult to differentiate, and the 
line of demarcation begins and ends at the 
point of view. The attempted jest that 
carries a sting without a laugh is, of course, 
not worthy of the name, and yet it is only 
the galled jade that winces. There is 
something in most of us that makes us 
laugh at a man chasing his hat through 
the streets, provided we are not the man. 

A politician, a grafter, malefactors in 
general, are no different from other people 
in their make-up. They dislike being 
made the butt of jokes. In a way, they 
like an open fight or bitter criticism. 
That is, they recognize it as all in the game 
and are prepared to stand up and meet it. 
But the humorous flank movement usually 
finds them unprepared. The names of 
such men as Voltaire, Cervantes, Dickens, 
Swift, Rabelais testify to the esteem in 
which the people hold this valuable social 
service. 

Thus it is well that a special effort be 
made constantly to furnish outlets to the 
jester, the good-natured reformer, the 
man who can smile and make others smile 
while, at the same time, hewing to a defi- 
nite serious plan. 


A feature of the July Out- 
ING MaGazineE will be of 
timely importance. Miss 
Agnes C, Laut interviews 
James J. Hill, the railroad builder, and 
reports in the July number his views upon 
“Low Wheat Yields and the Remedy.” A 
crisis in wheat production is reached. Mr. 
Hill’s dispassionate statement of the case 
and his shrewd suggestions for remedy 
must prove of universal interest. 


James J. Hill 
On Wheat 
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Mr. Dillon Wallace, whose interesting travel series, 


“Beyond the Mexican Sierras,” is appearing 
in this magazine. 











E Illustrating ‘‘Old Mac's White Lie,” page 434- 
Once a man did get through 





